TER BOSTON 
WHERE 


GERMANY’S ARMY 


__ ANDNAVY LEADERS 
STAND BY REPUBLIC 


Reichswehr Officers Called Upon 
to Resist Any Attempt to Over- | 


throw the Government 


| By Special Cable 

BERLIN, June 26—General von 
Seckt and Admiral von Bencke of the 
German armed forces ministry are un- 
‘derstood to have sent out an order 
to all generals and admirals employed 
in the Reichswehr, calling upon them 
to resist any attempt which might be 


made to overthrow the republic. Their |. 


action is regarded in government 

circles here as effective proof that 
contrary to reports in circulation, 
the army and navy, in the event of a 
revolt, would not rally to the side of 
the monarchists. 

The Reichswehr decision is assumed 
to be an answer to the statement made 
by Otto .Wels, the Independent So- 
cialist leader, at the Lustgarten dem- 

Onstration yesterday. Before:a gath- 


ering of 200.000 persons held by Ma- 


a 


i 
14a 
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jority and Independent Socialists. in 
favor of the republic Herr Wels gave 
details of a plot to assassinate the 
pro ent heads of the republic, par- 
ticulatly Philip Schiedemann and Dr. 
Walter Rathenau, the object\of which 
he declared was to provoke the work- 
ing classes to strike and to hold 
demonstrations which would necessi- 
tate the intervention of the Reichs- 
wehr, the latter being entirely in the 
hands of the ‘monarchists. 


nt Suceessor Sought 
Meanwhile the task of finding a 


% _ Buecessor to Dr. Rathenau if being 


a 


rs 


pursued with vigor. 


ee of Dr. Otto L. Wiedfelt, the German 


Among the 
“Bames mentioned prominently is that 


dor at Washington. His 


success in the diplomatic 


_ world ranks him as one of the men 
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_ course intesify party 


Dest fitted to fill the vacant portfolio. 


ere, particularly the 
workers jalists, attribute the 
mt to ji Junkers, and main- 

‘tains that the official Nationalist 
Party cannot be exonerated from re- 
lity for the crime, which in 

at least was due to the violence 
camp conducted for months 

m the official speeches of Na- 

lists in the Reichstag and in con- 


omy et gays 
; 


is the political 


ement in working class 
arters in Berlin is intense, but as 
pre is no reason for supposing that 
_monarchists, in spite of recent 
sewed activity, are likely to be 
liity of the folly of attempting to 
srturn the present Government, 
r erence with a real 
ding the Ruhr, so, on 

it may be expected 

n workers, after their 

t strike to be observed 


ot. LES 4. om 


attending Dr. 
ion will of 
and class cleayv- 


ages and it is to be presumed that 
_ while no sudden melodramatic coup is 
anticipated the monarchists will con- 


4 ro 


ue their efforts to undermine the 
) of the republic. 
Protest Dem@nstration 
It would seem, although the point 


has not been brought out in public 


_ debates, that the Government con- 


a proclamation of martial 


. aw, but refrained from issuing it in 
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“ 4 out yesterday afternoon the 
ee 


the army was not sufficiently re- 
in its defense of the republic. 


discussed in animated 


fashion the proposed new decrees and 
again Dr. Wirth’s vigorous oratory 


had a great effect on the deputies. | 
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Aa Meanwhile, urged by their news- 


rs to be “ready to meet a monar- 


“ attempt to overthrow the re- 


“public,” Berlin’s workers held a vast 


protest demonstration outside the one- 
time Kaiser’s palace, over the roof of 
which a republican flag flew at half- 


mast, and a resolution was passed 
warning 


the monarchists that any 
attempt to overthrow the ‘republic or 
recall the Hohenzollerns would pro- 
voke armed resistance on the part 
of the German workers. 

Similar demonstrations will mark 
the general strike to be declared 
throughout Germany on Tuesday, and 
while Dr. Rathenau’s assassination is 
not likely to lead to.any dramatic in- 
ternal developments in Germany, 
obviously in the field of foreign affairs 
it must have far-reaching effects. 


| Falthful to Pledges 

Dr. Rathenau was certainly one of 
Germany's ablest men, and as the cor- 
t of The Christian Science 
can testify from personal 


contact with him, a man whose policy 


it was to work unceasingly for inter- ‘that company’s rights to American 


national reconciliation through an 
honest attempt on Germany’s part to 
carry out her reparation pledges. “We 
must,” he declared in a private con- 
versation with a common acquaint- 


ance barely a week ago, “prove to the ities 


Allies and to the world in general that 
we are determined so far as is eco- 


‘nomically possible to keep our pledges 


in the matter of reparations. Even 
the failure of the loan negotiations 
must not be used by us as excuse to 
evade our liabilities.” 

Discussing in the conversation re- 


ferred ta the question of the League of 
Nations, he declared quite bluntly that 
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Dr. Otto Ludwig Wiedfeldt 


German Ambassador to the United States and Possible Successor to Dr. Walter 
Rathenau as Minister of Foreign Affairs 


GERMAN ADMISSION 
TO LEAGUE SOUGHT 


This Step Advocated at Demon- 
stration to, Prevent Hostile 
Groups Forming 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 26—The main reso- 
lution passed at yesterday’s League of 
Nations demonstration here was that 
“the admission of all European na- 
tions, and especially of Germany to 
the League of Nations is a matter 
of immediate urgency to prevent 
Europe’s falling into a series of hos- 
tile groups.” Mr. Lloyd George re- 
ferred to this at the Welsh Baptist 
Chapel meeting here yesterday and 
said: “Germany does not want to 
come into the League of Nations.” 
The truth is given by The Christian 
Science Monitor’s Berlin correspond- 
ent today, who points out that Ger- 
many is willing to join the League of 
Nations, provided she is given. a place 
upon the council, thereby obtaining 
an equal voice with that of the other 
great European nations. 

On the other han@ she does not 
want to commit herself further’ to the 
jurisdiction of the body, on which, as 
a member without a seat upon the 
council, she would not have any 
effective voice. . 

Interviewed here today, leading Ger- 
mans add to this that Germany regards 
the League of Nations as now consti- 
tuted as an instrument of the conquer- 
ors for the imposing-of their will upon 
the conquered. They instance the 
case of Upper Silesia as one in which 
the League’s decision had gone against 
German interests. They also declare 
that Austria has not benefited by the 
membership so far accorded her. The 


main objection centers round the ques- | 


tion of admission to the council, how- 
ever, and this is one on which French 


INDIAN INSTRUCTION 
TIS IN VERNACULAR 


English Regarded as Unsuitable 
Medium for Many Students— 


Two Viewpoints 


By Special Cable 

CALCUTTA, June 6—An issue of 
considerable importance has _ been 
raised by the-recent decision’ of Cal- 
cutta University that instruction in 
high schools on all subjects, except 
English, should-be given in the’ ver- 
nacular. The present system of ma- 
triculation is regarded as an inade- 
quate test of fitness to enter a univer- 
sity course, gs the studies aré regarded 
largely not as a gateway to the univer- 
sity, but as a step to government em- 
ployment. Commercial English has 
been the basis,of all higher education 
since the time of Macaulay and there 
is no doubt about its being an un- 
suitable medium for a\ considerable 
number of students’ who are unable 
to accept instruction through a foreign 
tongue. / . 

A critic “Zeta” writing to the 
Statesman, says it is notorious that 
apart from ‘language the element “of 
disunion is more powerful than union. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s suggestion to make 
Hindu the common language never 
had a chance. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that English edu- 
cation tends to produce a purely liter- 
ary product, for which there is a small 
market. Jt is not surprising then 
that*~there is a desire to turn na- 
tional enthusiasm along cultural 
linés, possibly in vernacular training, 
It is more, useful in commerce, in 
which case it is more sure to react 
unfavorably on the prospects of the 
university. 

“Indophilas,” replying, says the uni- 
versity’s decison was based on a 
conference of headmasters, at which 


prejudices stand chiefly in the way Of |i was reported that discontent existed 


a settlement. : 


Question in Parliament 


LONDON, June 26 (By The Asso- 
ciated Press)—Asked by Lord Robert 
Cecil in the Housegof Commons this 
afternoon whether he could state the 
government's attitude toward the ad- 
mission of Germany to membership in 
the League of Nations, Mr. Lloyd 
George replied that Great Britain 
would be willing to support a proposal 
for Germany’s admission, 


CABLE. DISPUTE SEEMS 
NEARING SETTLEMENT 


WASHINGTON, June 26— Formal 
announcement from Rio Janeiro that 
the Brazilian Government had ap- 
proved the petition of the Western 
Telegraph Company for extension of 


companies was accepted at the State 


‘of the two-year controversy between 
ithe department and companies dealing 


‘to the east coast of South. America, 
‘formerly held as a monepoly by the 
'British-owned 
. Company, 
‘chief objection raised by the Ameri- 
‘can Governjment to the admittance of 
‘that company to the United States 


cable of the Western Union Telegraph ) 
Company. 


Department as indtcating a solution 


in international communication facil- 


Admission of American companies 


Western Telegraph 
was said to remove the 


over the proposed Miami-Barbatos 


5 


among the masses at the curriculum 
which, in practice, was actually car- 


_|vied out in the vernacular, although 


nominally in English by third-rate 
teachers, havint.an indifferent know]l- 
edge of English. “Indophilas” sug- 
gests possible reforms. He proposes 
early teaching in the vernacular so 
that the mind may become supple and 
later teaching in English so that at 
the secondary school stage a boy 
need not know Milton and Shelley but 
understand the leading articles in the 
daily press. ' 

The ill-effects of the proposal in the 
direction of disunion would not have 
been so noticeable had the position 
been as it was 10 years ago, but now 
that English officials and Englishmen 
generally are slowly diminishing, the 
English link with India is~-fast dis- 
apeparing, Indians will soon be left 
to themselves to face the difficult 
problems of dialect. 


FARMERS TO DINE 
WITH MR. HARDING 
THURSDAY EVENING 


WASHINGTON, June 26—A farm- 
ers’ dinner, rivaling the recent steel 
and railroad dinners. at the White 
House, will be given by President 
Harding Thursday night. 

Some of the leading representatives 
of farmers’ associations, members of 
the Congressional farm bloc and those 
in the executive departments charged 
with the administration of laws affect- 
ing the agricultural interests, are ex- 
pected to attend. 


N VIEW of the great influx of- 

Americans and British visitors, @ 

seml-official society calling itself 
the Syndicate of Initiative, has pub- 
lished a booklet containing a lst of 
hotels, from the most expensive to 
the most mode giving the prices 
of all chambers on each floor, besides 
information of precise character 
concerning meals and so forth, This 
will prevent any suggestion that 
foreign visitors are fleeced, since the 
cost of everything is marked down 
in plain figures. 

It is intended as a reply to the 
recent campaign which would have 
turned tourists from Paris. 


LEADERS APPEAL 
FOR MR. MCCUMBER 


North Dakota Voters Warned of 
Loss to Farmers if Sen- 
ator Is Defeated 


Special from Monitor, Bureau 


WASHINGTON, June 26—The Ad- 
ministration is using every means 
within its control and influence to as- 
sure the nomination of Porter J. 
McCumber, present Senator from 
North Dakota, in the primaries to be 
held in that State on Wednesday. The 
sweep of progressivism in other parts 
of the country has indicated that it 
might prove hard sledding to get Mr. 
McCumber, always a regular, always 
a stalwart, successfully through the 
primaries in a state like North Dakota, 
which leans toward non-partisan doc- 
trines. 

Leaders Issue Appeal 


The urgency of having the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, author of 
bonus and tariff bills, indorsed by his 
state and sent back to the Senate has 
been borne in upon the Senate leaders 
and especially upon members ofthe 
farm bloc, whose influence may be 
‘supposed to carry far and lodge deeply 
in North Dakota. 

In response to the representations 
of the Republican leaders as to the 
importance of seeing Mr. McCumber 
through, Arthur Capper, Senator from 


Kansas: Frank B. Gooding, Senator 


from Idaho, and Charles L. McNary, 
Senator from Oregon, have come out 
into the open with an appeal for their 
colleague. 

“The West has never had a better 
representative in Congress than Sena- 
tor McCumber,” said Mr. Gooding, 
chairman of the Senate Republican 
tariff bloc. ‘‘Without his assistance, 
the Senate tariff bloc would have 
been unable to secure the protection 
for the farmer whith the pending 
tariff bill gives. 

“Tf the chairman of the Finance 
Committee had had his way all the 
schedules the farmers are interested 
in would have been approved before 
this time. The fact that Senator Mc- 
Cumber is-chairman of the greatest 
committee in the Senate means that 
if he is not renominated the west and 
the farmers of the country will lose 
the most valuable office in Congrese.” 

Mr. Capper, chairman of the- agri- 
cultural bloc, declared: 

“T know of no one who has taken 
greater interest in the measures 
which affect the welfare of the farm- 
ers and stockmen of the country than 
Senator McCumber. He has been a 
stanch supporter of every bill the pur- 
pose of which has been to give relief 
to the producers*of the West. 

‘West Under Obligation 

“To Senator McCumber more than 
anyone else the West is indebted for 
the protective tariff schedules on 
farm products, the first protection 
ever given by a Congress.” 

“Senator McCumber is a friend of 
the farmers,” said Mr. McNary, “and 
he has-effectively fought their battles 
down here for years. Today he is in 
the most powerful position in the Sen- 
ate and the farmers want to keep him 
there. Ever since I came here and 
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tory-—Public Sentiment of. 


HERRIN, Iil., June 26 (Staff Corre- 


spondence)—Williamson County in the}; 
killing of captive strike breakers last; 


Thursday demonstrated the danger of 
letting the armed forces of Capital and 
Labor come to blows. Yesterday Wil- 


|Hamson County added to its offenses 


against law enforcement, when a cor- 
oners jury condoned by omission the 
slaying of the helpless. 
Among leading union officials and 
responsible business men here one 
finds abhorrence. the point blank 
slaying of the strike breakers after 
they had given up the fighting. Herrin 
had its chances yesterday to go on 
record in protest. But the coroner’s 
inquest was perfunctory and often triv- 
ial, and Herrin and the rest of the 
mining communities satisfied them- 
selves by ignoring the great issue. 


Blame Laid on_Mine Officials 

The coroner’s jury, in brief, brought 
in a charge of murder against the 
superintendent of the mine that tried 
to operate in the face of this solid 
union community during the national 
coal strike and attributed the killing 
of h | non-union men to officials of 
ine, <3 

No question exists that on the out- 

skirts of this place, offer was made to 
work a miner under protection of 
mine guards fully armed. A.'P. Find- 
lay, time keeper for the guards, told 
me in the hospital yesterday that the 
miners had shipped out 40 cars of 
coal. There is no use in saying the 
mine was not trying to get out non- 
union coal for it was. Mr. Findlay 
put the blame for the start of the 
trouble on the mine superintendent, 
J. McDowell. 
“I begged him to quit and let us 
all get out,” he said, “but he was bull 
headed and said he had broken strikes 
before and that~he would break this 
one. He said he would shoot any man 
that tried to run away. Finally he 
was willing, to quit, after the fight 
through Wednesday afternoon and 
night. We were firing from behind 
the wheels of freight cars while they 
were shooting down into us from the 
hills. 

“The cars were good protection 
though. We had water, food and 
plenty of ammunition. To save any 
further fighting on either side we sur- 
rendered, and we thought, of course, 
we would -be taken care of as 
prisoners are.. If we had known what 
was coming we would have fought it 
out.” we 

He said he heard no one tell him 
to run.and that. he had been.fired on 
from a distance of three or four yards. 
He said there were boys among the 
captors byt he attributed the attack 
to radicals. 


Some Proud—Some Regretful 

There is in some quarters of Her- 
rin an unquestionable willingness to 
cal] the affair a notable union victory. 
One bright young American miner 
Saturday night granted this was the 
case, with a little bashful pride in the 
achievement. Asked then what the 
north of the State thought of the 
events, he did not want-to hear the 
truth. The léss said the better, he 
admonished. Some older and more 
responsible men in the union were 
saddened. It does not represent the 
best sentiment in the union, I was 


assured by one of the chief union men’ 


here, speaking not for effect but evi- 
dently out of his heart. 

Farmers, business men and town of- 
ficials are to be found who hold the 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3) 
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ing the Russians to restore the pri- 
vate property ef foreigners in Rus- 
sia or in obtaining the payment of 
Bussia’s war debts. The statement 
characterized the assassination of 
Dr. Walter Rathenau in Berlin as an 
act of the Reactionaries who had or- 
ganized a campaign to terrorize 


Europe. 


PRESIDENT SEEKS 
TO END COAL STRIKE 


J. L. Lewis and J. J. Davis Call 
at White House to Confer 
on Means of Settlement 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, June 26—President 
Harding today offered the services of 
the. Administration to end the strike 
of 600,000 coal miners when he con- 
ferred at the White House with John 
L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine workers of America. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, also at- 
tended the meeting. 

Previous to the meeting at the 
White House, Mr. Davis and Mr. Lewis 
talked at length at the Department of 
Labor Building.and Mr. Lewis “also 
met W. H. Rogers and Hywell Davis, 
federal conciliators. 

That the mine operators and their 
employees are deadlocked on the ques- 
tion of procedure at the proposed con- 
ference between them, under White 
House auspices, was indicated by Sec- 
retary Davis previous to his meeting 
with Mr. Lewis. 


Split Over Basis of Negotiations 

“The chief obstacle to a confer- 
ence,” said Mr.- Davis, “is the insist- 
ence of the operators to negotiate on 
a state or district basis, while the 
miners want to deal only on a na- 
tional basis, or with the operators of 
the Central Competitive Fields.” 

Then the secretary said that the 
“last word” from the operators was 
‘a letter he received from them today 
that they would negotiate only on a 
| state or district basis. . spiticadinen 
| Mr. Davis said that, if there is no 
meeting between the disputants “There 
will. be a pecullar turn if the situa- 
tion, which has not happéned in any 
previous coal strike.” He did not ex- 
plain what may be expected in case 
the disputants refuse the good offices 
of the President, urged in the public 
interest. 

When Mr. Lewis arrived at the Labor 
building he declined td express an 
opinion. Asked whether he was hope- 
ful of a settlement he said, “I can- 
not say anything until I have con- 
ferred with President Harding and 
Secretary Davis.” : 

Central Field Previous Basis 

The Central Competitive Field con- 
sists of the states of Ohio, Illinois, 
western Pennsylvania and Indtana 
In previous strikes the practice has 
been for operators of this district to 
negotiate with the miners’ union and 
make a settlement, which would be 
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BIELASKI KIDNAPPED; 


RANSOM ON WAY TO MEXICANS 


State Department and Business Associates Seeking His 
Immediate Release—!0,000 Pesos Demanded 


MEXICO CITY, June 26 (By The 
Associated Press)—A. Bruce Bielaskl, 
head of the’ Bureau of Investigation of 
the American Department of Justice 
during the war, is being held for ran- 
som by seven bandits who held up his 
automobile seven miles west of Cuer- 
navaca, in the State of Morelos,, yes- 


' terda 


Mr. Bielaski, together with his wife 
and Mr. and Mrs. Manuel Barcena of 
Mexicala, was on the' way to view 
some Aztec ruins near the town. The 
motorists were nearing the Hacienda 
de San Gabriel, when the bandits sud- 
denly appeared, and stopped them at 
the point of guns. The women wete 
released, but, after robbing them, the 
bandits took Mr. Bielaski 
Barcena with them. 

When the news reached this city, 
George T. Summerlin, the American 
chargé d'affaires, immediately com- 
municated with the authorities at 
Cuernavaca, as well as getting in 


touch with the Federal Government, |. 


and Secretary Of War Serrano ordered 


\the federal troops in the vicinity to 


start after the bandits. : 
Mr. Bielaski, who is no longer con- 


2 
nected with the American Govern- 


ment, is vice-president of Richmond 
Levering Co., which has extensive oil 
holdings near Mexico City and Tam- 
pico. Mr. Barcena is an attorney. 
Mrs. Bielaski has merely stated that 
the hold-up occurred yesterday, and 
she pleaded physical exhaustion as an 
excuse for not making a lengthy state- 
ment. She declined to name the sum 


7\of the ransom demanded. 


One rumor .circulated’ here today 
was. to the effect that Mr. Bielaski 
was an ordinary prisoner of the civil 
authorities in some obscure. village in 
Morelos. Another was that he was 
being. held at the instigation of his 
personal enemies, gained while act- 


and Mr. 
/ 


ing in his official capacity with the 
United States Government. 

-The foreign correspondents were ap- 
proached today by “friends of the 
Bielaski family,” who later proved to 
be United States secret agents, with 
the request that the story of the kid- 
napping be nat published until such 
time as certain possible complications 
in connection with the affair might 
be arranged. . 

Mrs. Bielaski iuinireedl to Mexico 
City last night when efforts were 
made to induce the newspapers not 
to publish accounts of the kidnapping: 
|. Federfll troops were said today to 
be’ scouring the country in search of 
the holdup men. Thg troops, it ‘was 
said, were- acting under personal or- 
ders of President Obregon. 


Business Associates Send 
10,000 Pesos for Ransom 


Special from Monitor Bureau | 


NEW YORK, June 26—Banking rep- 
resentatives in Mexico City of Rich- 
mond Levering & Co were directed 
today to pay the ransom of 10,000 
pesos demanded for the telease of A. 
Bruce Bielaski, former chief of the 
Bureau of Investigation, Department 
of Justice and now president of Rich- 
mond Levering & Co., who was kid- 
napped by seven bandits on a motor 
trip from Mexico City to Cuernavaca, 
in the State of Morelos, yesterday. 
Announcement to this effect was made 


of, Richnmsond Levering & Co, today. 

sent to the firm’s bankers in Mexico 
City as soon as Mr. Bielaski’s situation 
becamé known and that a reply from 
the banking concern had been received 
today, saying the instructions would 


| 


be carried out. 


Mr. Sample said a telegram had been 
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LONDON, June 26—(By The Asso- 
ciated Press) — Winston Spencer 
Churchill, Secretary for the Colonies, 
rising to make his promised state- 
ment on Irish affairs in the House of 
Commons this afternoon,. said the 
Government desired the freest and 
fullest debate and one that could be 
terminated by a division. 

Mr. Churchill declared he did not 
hesitate to say that all the horrors 
that had occurred in Belfast were due 
to the organization in northern terri~- 
tory of two divisions of the Trish 
Republicah Army and the continuous 
efforts by extreme partisans of the 
south to break down the Ulster Gov- 
ernment and force Ulster against her 
will to come under the rule of Dublin. 

The Colonial Secretary said the Im- 


Irish Government with 
50,000 troops for its defense. He 
added that the Northern Government 
would be supported effectively and at 
all costs in any attempt that might be 
made to coerce it into submission to 
the South. i 

He said the situation on the Ulster 
frontier was easier as a result of the 
triple arrangement made between the 


governments whereby a neutral zone 
four miles wide was to be established 
in the Pettigoe and Belleek districts. 
The Sinn Fein, Mr. Churchill de- 
clared, had to realize that they Would 
never win Ulster except by her own 
free will, and that the more they 
kicked the worse it would be for 


ment would endeavor to stand between 


life and the destruction of property, 
and.by so doing make it absolutely 
clear that any attempt from southern 
forces to break into the territory of 
Northern’ Ireland would be met and 
repulsed by Imperial power. 


Threat by Imperial Government . 


Having regard for the fact that there 
has been an assassination of a promi- 
nent man in England, Mr. Churchill 
declared for generations, and even in 
the height of the Irish struggle, no 
attempt had been made upon the lives 
of public persons in this country, and 
that it was monstrous to make the 
tragic event and dastardly outrage 
which had just taken place the ground 
for an attack upon the police authori- 
ties or upon the Home Secretary. 

Such things as the occupation of 
The Four Courts building in Dublin 
by the Irish Republican’ Army must 
come to an end, Mr. Churchill de- 
clared. He said the Irish Government 
would be told that it must observe 
the Anglo-Irish treaty or the Imperial 
Government would not legalize its 
further stages. Now that the North- 
ern Government had been so greatly 
strengthened, he added, it became all 
the more its duty to prevent unlawful 
reprisals however great the provo- 
cation. With the election over, there 
was now no excuse, he said, for the 
Provisional Government’s failing in 
its duty in accordance with the letter 
and spirit of the treaty. 

Cannot Tolerate Improprieties 

“The Imperial Government,” said 
Mr. Churchill, “feels that after the 
election, which clearly showed what 
were the wishes of the Irish people, 
we cannot continue to tolerate the 
many grave lapses of the spirit of the 
Treaty and the impfoprieties and ir- 
regularities in its execution which we 
have put up with or acquiesced in dur- 
ing the last six months.” 

Several of the London evening news- 
papers, before the opening of today’s 
Irish debate in the House of Commons, 
expressed the view that the resigna- 
tion of the Home Secretary might be 
the sequel to the debate, in which an- 
swers to four searching questions 
were to be demanded. The Evening 
Néws asserts that the crisis confront- 
ing the Government is one of the 
most serious of its career. 


Mr. Lloyd George Faces 


By Cabdle from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 26—The public fun- 
eral of Lt.-Gen. Sir Henry F. M. Wil« 
son here today focuses the attention 
of the public upon the qeustion of how 
long England can stand inactive while 
Irish outrages continue. So long as 
they were confined to Ireland, it was 
possible for the Coalition Govern- 
ment to wash its hands of the matter, 
but now. that loud voiced proof has 
been given that Irish terrorism has 
crossed the Channel and. become ac- 
tive in the heart of London, this atti- 
tude can no longer ‘be maintained. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
members of the British Cabinet today 
proceed almost straight from the pub- 


dral of funeral ceremonies of the mur- 
dered Field Marshal, to answer before 


people of Great Britain In the House 
of Commons, the considered 
that they set loose:the forces of evil 
that struck him down. : 
Narrow Issues Swept Aside 
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by Frank L. Sample, vice-president | ish 


obedience tc the law,” it 


‘guilty of a crime which hardly 
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Grave Issue in Parliament : 
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_ must now be fixed for its proving its 
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virtue could redeem.” This 

is being taken up by some of 
Lloyd George’s supporters, who 
their own past acceptance of the 
sh treaty was in the belief that 
Provisional Government could 
A time-limit, they say, 


a ability to do so. 


Facing Serious Situation 
Winston Spencer Churchill, Colonia) 


4 Secretary, may have something dra- 


_ matic to announce in the matter of an 


re. eleventh-hour action in Dublin to save 


i the political situation. It is a situa- 


= tion which no British Government can 
_ regard with equanimity, so long as 


the authority they have set up in Dub- 
lin continues in alliance with a man 
who does not “pretend:to misunder- 
stand” what is occurring, and so long 


i as the chief law courts in Ireland con- 


tinue in the hands of those who de- 


4 clare it “hypocritical to condemn such 


ternal aid. 


actions as the shooting of Sir Henry 
Wilson.” 

The Christian Science Monitor has 
already pointed out that it was only 
Jast Saturday that the completion of 
the Irish elections placed Michael Col- 
lins in a position to take signal action. 
The full returns now published show 
that his pro-treaty majority in the 
Dail has grown from seven, the figure 


% at which it stood before the elections, 


to 23, its total now, which ina house of 


% only 128 members makes his position 


gafe. On what he proposes to do with 
that position depends largely whether 
Mr. Lloyd George can answer his 


critics here today. 


Many Thousands of People 


Witness Funeral Procession 


LONDON, June 26—Lord French, 
Field Marshal Haig and Admiral 
Beatty acted as honorary pallbearers 
at the funeral of Field Marshall Wil- 
son which was held today in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Among other prominent 
men who took part in the ceremonies 
were Marshal Foch and the entire 
diplomatic corps and the members of 
the Cabinet. Many thousands of peo- 
ple watched the funeral procession. 

The disorderly conditions in Ire- 
Jand and the prevalence of crime and 
yiolence there, which are regarded as 
being reflected in the Wilson tragedy, 
are sharply scored in some of this 
morning’s editorials. The Times, for 
example, says: “Nothing can atone for 


the crime of General Wilson’s assass!- 


nation. Whatever measure the Gov- 
ernment and Parliament may see fit 
to take, the responsibility for these 
measures must rest. solely with the 
Trish Nation. For months past that 
unhappy island has lain under the 
curse of Cain. Morally she is an out- 
law, and there can be no hope of her 
regeneration unless she can brace 
herself together and cast off the in- 


fection which threatens to drag her 
_ down into complete social anarchy. 


’ “Her recovery can come solely from 
herself; she is past the reach of ex- 
No amount of good will, 
good faith and good intentions on the 


- part of Britain can avail her anything 


60 lone as murder is her ultimate 


political argument.” 
The Westminster Gazette fixes the 


_ chief blame on the Northern Govern- 
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s ated Press)—Eleven persons alleged 


| _ ment, which it says does not even pre- 
_ tend to be master in its own house. It 
_ declares there is not a scrap of evi- 


dence to connect the murder of Sir 


; _ Henry with any southern organization, 


and terms it an echo of the anarchy 


fn Belfast. 


“Provocative Agents for Crime” 
It condemns the British Govern- 


_ ment for “shirking its responsibilities 


in Ulster,” and demands that it either 
eet the British troops at work to stamp 
out the campaign of murder there or 
recall them, leaving the Ulster parties 
to settle their own feuds. 

The Daily Chronicle says those who 
seek to make political capital out of 
General Wilson's assassination or use 


a fit as an excuse for undoing the work 
of reconciliation 


are provocative 
agents of crime. “The association of 
crime with politics,” it adds, “is the 
curse of Ireland—the devil we hope 
‘to cast out by the grant of Home 
We gave Ireland Home Rule 
because we believed that to be the 
We 


our diagnosis has been confirmed.” 
A verdict of wilful murder against 
James Connolly and James O'Brien 


‘e Was returned this afternoon by the 


coroner's jury in the inquest into the 


. killing of Field Marshal Wilson. 


_ GERMANY’S ARMY 


AND NAVY LEADERS 
STAND BY REPUBLIC 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Germany would not consider member- 


ship until and unless she got guaran- 
_ tees that she would receive a place on 


the Council. There is no need, in a 
hastily compiled dispatch, to refer to 
the man’s remarkable personality and 
‘Striking achievements in many do- 
mains. He was perhaps easily new 
Germany’s biggest man and his de- 

in such tragic circumstances 

ves the world poorer. 


Bavarian Secret Council 


Members Under Arrest 
BERLIN, June 26 (By The Associ- 


to be members of a Bavarian secret 


_ Organization known as the “Council” 


_ Were arrested here yesterday, it was 
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_ ammounced by the police today. The 
police expressed the opinion that this 
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organization which was suspected of 


also implicated in the murder of Dr. 
enau last week. 

In addition to these arrests, a 

nent monarchist, Colonel Xylan- 

a@er, was reported to have been 

@rrested in Munich. General Maerker, 

‘8 Reichswehr commander at one time, 

been frequently denounced 


‘was arrested in Dresden, but was sub- 


from 


_ The Chancellor, Dr. Wirth, found 


support in the Reichstag for 


' ie aeainckins candor which marked 


Sut 


utterances of Saturday and Sun- 


day, but whether the Government will 


| 
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find equally strong favor when it pro- 
ceeds to t into effect its policies 
of reprisals remains to be seen. 

“I was a spectator at the Lustgarten 
demonstration, Dr. Wirth declared in 
his Reichstag speech; “its p ngs 
were orderly, calm and disciplined. 
But, gentlemen of the Right, do not 
deceive yourselves. Below this dis- 
cipline and calm there lies a volcano, 
the eruption of which, should it occur, 
would teach you a severe lesson. 

“The allied governments during the 
past year have inflicted on the German 
Government almost continual humilia- 
tions, I recall Upper Silesia, the suf- 
ferings of the Saar population and the 
sorrows of the Rhineland. It is im- 
possible for a nation of 60,000,000 to 
live under the rule of commissions, 
and it is impossible to keep demo- 
cratic Germany alive under such con- 
ditions.” 

The Chancellor, then appealing for 
unity and collaboration between the 
political parties, said that above all it 
was necessary that the Dntente should 
forego the policy of ultimatums and 
dictatorships. | 

The Socialist deputy, Otto Wels, de- 
clared that the monarchist flag which 
once was looked up to by thousands 
was now the standard of assassins. He 
vehemently attacked Dr. Helfferich, 
who recently in the House had de- 
nounced Dr. Rathenau and the Gov- 
ernment, and declared that the only 
service Dr. Helfferich could do his 
country would be to withdraw from 
public life. 

The Pan-German deputy, Herr Hersgt, 
read a long statement in behalf of the 
German National Party, affirming the 
party’s abhorrence of murder, but 
denouncing Saturday's presidential de- 
cree as contrary to the Constitution 
and opposed to liberty. 

The Minister of Justice, Herr Rad- 
brush, assured the House it need not 
fear that the Government's new 
powers would be used against the 
workers; the decree was directed 
against the Right Extremists.- He an- 
nounced that a bill would soon be sub- 
mitted to the Reichstag granting am- 
nesty, which the Socialists had long 
demanded, for political offenses. Herr 
Crispien, for the Independent Social- 
ists, demanded that all former officers 
should be dismissed from the Reichs- 
wehr and the police, and that the 
property of former ruling houses 
should be confiscated for the purpose 
of reparations. 

“If the Government fails to do this,” 
he said, “the workers will be obliged 
to act in self-defense, and violence 
will be answered with violence.” 


Anxiety Developing and 
Vigilance Called for in Paris 


By Special Cable 


PARIS, June 26—The assassination 
of Dr. Rathenau is held here to 
herald an attempt by monarchists to 
precipitate events. A coup d’tat is ex- 
pected for Wednesday, June 28, the 
anniversary of the signing of the 
Versailles Treaty. The French papers 
have been preparing their readers for 
an outbreak on that date. In recent 
international politics, it has become 
a common thing for peoples to be 
misled by dates and in this case all 
eyes are turned to the anniversary of 
Versailles. 

In fact, it is more probable that the 
murder of Dr. Rathenau will give an 
impetus to the Left and arouse in- 
dignation against the militarists and 
reactionaries of the Right. Reports, 
official and unofficial, certainly sug- 
gest that the agitation is of such a 
character that anything might hap- 
pen. The clash of Republicans and 
Royalists might result in the success 
of the Communist group. 

As a result of anarchy a further col- 
lapse of the mark and complete politi- 
cal economic chaos would surprise 
few persons in French diplomatic 
circles. It will therefore be realized 
that anxiety is developing in Paris and 
there are calls for the utmost vigil- 
ance. Even journals which are most 
moderate and even defend the idea of 
rapprochement with Germany issue 
warnings. 

One possible center of trouble is Up- 
per Silesia. The allied troops will soon 
have withdrawn and it is represented 
that the Reich is taking measures to 
recapture the territories given to Po- 
land. Germany has succeeded in ob- 
taining virtual economic sovereignty 
even over parts where Poland has po- 
litical sovereignty. It is remarked in 
the French papers that certain Ger- 
mans, like Dr. Wirth, blame France 
for not encouraging the more moder- 
ate politicians in Germany and in thus 
throwing the country into the arms of 
the reactionaries. The French reply is 
that the greatest patience has been 
exercised and indeed France has done 
much ever since the days of Aristide 
Briand to keep Dr. Wirth in power. 

There is much condemnation of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s suggestion that Ger- 
many should now be admitted to the 
League of Nations. The moment is 
considered badly chosen. It will ap- 
pear like a concession to the elements 
of violence. 


Wave of Anti-Semitism 


Sweeping Over Germany 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 26—Interviewed here 
today, leading Germans pointed out 
that Dr. Rathenau’s assassination was 
possibly due to the wave of anti- 
Semitism which fs at present sweep- 
ing over Germany. Many Jews made 
large fortunes during the war and 
this, coupled with over-ostentatious 
spending methods, is causing great in- 
dignation, which is being extended to 
all who, like Dr. Rathenau, are of the 
Jewish race. On the other hand, they 
say that Dr. Rathenau was one of the 
foremost upholders of “the policy of 
fulfillment” of the Versailles Treaty 
obligations and, therefore, was ex- 
tremely distasteful to that party of 
extremists of which Dr. Helferich was 
the leader. While the latter, at any 
rate, probably did not mean to do 
more than bark, his attitude may have 
induced few actually to bite. 

Until the matter has been further 
investigated they prefer not to ex- 
press too definite views on the possi- 
bility of the crime being the work of 
a secret society, but they evidently 
regard the theory of a plot by a small 
body of irreconcilables — anti-Semitic 
or political—as more probable. They 
are quite sure the crime is abhorrent 
to the vast majority of the German 
nation, for apart from the moral ques- 
tion involved the Germans want peace. 
They know the “policy of nonfulfill- 


qu L. 
practical importance. 
Moderate Right opinion, including 
the People’s Party under Hugo Stin- 
nes, believes the Republican Govern- 
ment expedient at the present junc- 
ture and the extremists, though it 
may be desirable to muzzle them more 
effectively, are numerically insignifi- 
cant, 


JURY LAYS BLAME 
FOR ILLINOIS CLASH 
ON MINE OFFICIALS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


massacre is deplored by the substan- 
tial element. They don’t want to be 
quoted. The town had its chance yes- 
terday to speak this sentiment through 
the coroner’s inquest. But sentiment 
such as this is as yet not loud spoken, 
though freer than at the outbreak. 

The outbreak has given Herrin a 
“black eye” in the words of various 
citizens and many: seek to show that 
this work was done by men from sur- 
rounding mining camps, by rowdies 
and by boys. There is probably truth 
in all of this. Any flight will attract 
fighters who don’t belong. But in the 
testimony of others of its own citi- 
zens Herrin cannot escape all of the 
blame. “Even the school children 
know men who did the Killing,” said 
one. “They were men who had little 
authority in the union and they seized 
the opportunity to look big.” 


Sheriff Says He Was Misinformed 


Melvin Thaxton, sheriff, meets both 
blame and praise. He told me he had 
been misinformed about the situation. 
The first shooting, according to the 
Sheriff, was done by the miners when 
they waylaid a truck bringing more 
strike breakers over to the mine from 
Carbondale. | 

The mine superintendent called the 
sheriff, he said, to ask him to look 
into this and he went to Carbondale 
Wednesday morning. He spent most 
of the day in Carbondale and went 
back to his home in Marion, the 
county seat, without touching Herrin. 

“At about 6 o’clock Wednesday 
night I was told by Mr. Willis and 
Colonel Hunter that things were quiet 
and there was no need for a call for 
troops,” the Sheriff said. “I went 
over to the men next morning and by 
the time I got there it was all over.” 

Firing had continued through 
Wednesday afternoon and night ex- 
cept for a truce which did: not stand 
up and the surrender came at sunrise 
Thursday morning. Hugh Willis is a 
member of the Miners District Board. 
Col. Samuel Hunter denied the accu- 
racy of the sheriff’s statement saying 
he had left a telephone call for him 
at Marion Wednesday night. Mr. Wil- 
lis last night said that the sheriff had 
reported him correctly. “I thought the 
trouble about over,” he said, “arrange- 
ments had been made to stop the fight- 
ing.” 

Colonel Hunter said he also thought 
his truce and settlement plan had 
solved the situation and so reported 
to his office Wednesday night. Neither 
the sheriff nor the colonel was at the 
mine through the critical hours and 
without interference of the law of its 
protection, both sides fought it out 
without restraint. 


City of Progressive Type 

What are the social conditions of 
the mining community in which this 
outbreak occurred. Take Herrin first. 
An established city of around 22 years, 
it takes pride in having had Mme. 
Shumann-Heink and the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchéstra here. The Elks 
are just finishing a clubhouse that 
with the land will cost $100,000; the 
Masons in 1920 completed their $50,- 
000 temple; the Odd Fellows own 
their hall, too. 

Herrin’s Hippodrome seats 2200 on 
one floor. There are five hotels, one 
of 70 rooms and first class. The chief 
bank has deposits of more than §$2,- 
500,000, the largest bank in Southern 
Illinois. The Woman’s Club hired a 
director to come down from Chicago, 
put on an opsra and gave -the pro- 
ceeds to the Near Hast relief. There 
is a choral society. Upward of 700 
automobiles are owned in the ‘city. 

These great mining communities 
are strong for good schools. Herrin 
has four distributed about the city. 
Several are new, up to date and hand- 
some. The staff of teachers number- 
ing 52 or 63 care for 2400 children; 
they have a music supervisor who 
starts violin teaching early in the 
grades and has 200 children studying 
violin, acording to D. C. Grear, former 
president of the school board. They 
have a school orchestra of 65 and a 
echool band. 

Ralph Jones, member of the school 
board, declared yesterday the Herrin 
day schools gave the, pupil just as 
good as he could get.in Chicago. The 
high school has a handsome building. 
Its attendance runs around 400, Mr. 
Grear sayé, and adds that it has an 
orchestra of its own of 65 pieces 
which during the past year essayed a 
symphony. Many of the boys go away 
to college. : 

Mining Camps Typical 

Beyond Herrin lie many mining 
camps. These are no: such surprise 
as Herrin where one may buy cut 
flowers on Sunday. They are the 
typical camps, with little houses, gen- 
erally company owned. They have 
their schools and at Zeigler, 11 miles 
away, where the greatest ducing 
soft coal mine in the world is situ- 
ated, the schools are the most promi- 
nent buildings in the town, Zeigler 
is only a few years old, and while 
many there are buying homes there 


is not the great percentage of home |: 


owners that inhabit the rank and file 
of Herrin’s beautifully shaded bunga- 
lows and houses. 

This great mining community has 
not been worked up over the strike. 
W. EB. Sneed, state Senator and offi- 
cial of the miners’. union in this 
county, told me yesterday that until 
last week everything here had been 
“as quiet as a Sunday school picnic.” 
This is echoed on every hand. Nota 
single union mass meeting had been 
held here since the strike began. 
Nothing more than the ordinary local 
meeting. 


Nor is there any suffering in this 
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Her household had na 


had credit at the ; h 
band had been out of work nearly a 
year. He was employed on the rail- 
road and his superiors had wanted 
to send him to 8t. Louis. “But,” ex- 
plained his Wife, “I would not let him 
go.” ss 

“Getting Along Fine” | 

A. M. McMaster and his son whom 
I found tn Zeigler were tinkering up 
their automobile when I asked the 
father how he was getting on. | 

“T don't owe a cent,” he replied. “I 
am getting on fine, I’ve taken $5 from 
the commissary, but only because 
when it was being given out I thought 
I might as well get mine.” His husky 
son remindéd him he had. stopped 
making payments on his home. The 
son had a big family and he was 
broke. But he declared, “I don’t care 
if the strike hangs on until December. 
I'll get along.” 

The father declared his strawberry 
patch, behind the house in a bit of 
garden, had yielded 60 quarts this year 
and was still bearing. His chickens 
gave him three dozen eggs & week, 
He was making out all right, and he 
had attended all the meetings of the 
local union and hadn't heard of any- 
body that was hard put. ; 

Mrs. Couts, a neighbor, grew tender- 
hearted at the thought of a miner 
starving. “If I knew of one I’d divvy 
up at once, I couldn’t bear to see 
anybody that way,” she exclaimed. 
Back toward the little camp of Free- 
man, with its rows of little houses all 
coming to a peak, so that as you drop 
down the road and look back the camp 
looks like a lot of huge, pointed hats, 
we met a negro. 

“People are playing ball and fishing 
as usual,” he reported. “I see people 
bringing food from the grocery just 
like they always did.” 


An Eye for Economy 


Mr. Cunningham, a Scotchman at 
Weaver, is a yeteran at mining, having 
started at it in the old country. He 
had a garden three or four years, he 
said, like his neighbor across the road, 
put his enthusiasm had waned with 
the lack of rain and this year he didn’t 
try it. He and his neighbor were 
poosters for their plan of ‘renting. 
Weaver didn’t have any improvements, 
true, and since it was a one-mine camp 
there was no incentive to buy a home. 
Rents were $8 a month, but none had 
been asked for since April 1 and taxes 
were high, they said, in Herrin. 

No such sentiment does one find in 
Herrin where they take great pride 
in the large number of miners who 
own their own homes. Mayor George 
Pace remarked yesterday on their im- 
provement association which he has 
headed for several years. Herrin is 
a progressive town, he _ declared. 
Some of Herrin’s home owners how- 
ever may be pressed to relinquishing 
their property by the etrike. 

Here and there a “for sale” sign is 
posted on a house. In front of a 
crude unpainted little place, a sign 
stuck in the ground read thus: “This 
is for sale and also a good cow.” 
After passing four or five invitations 
to buy a place I decided to stop at the 
next place and ask why. 

Good Reason for Moving 


The woman who was watering the 
lawn did not hesitate. They were 
moving to Colorado. Her husband 
was a carpenter and had been busy 
right dlong. The Italians were doing 
considerable building, but they were 
the only ones who were. “They save 
their money and a lot of them run 
saloons which the Americans don’t,” 
she observed. 

Mr. Hughes, vice-president of the 
district union, estimated: yesterday 
that between 40 and 50 per cent of the 
men that work in the mines are for- 
eigners. None of the union heads are 
foreign, however, except perhaps an 
incidental local official here and there. 
The direction of the union in William- 
son County is in the hands of Ameri- 
cans. Store signs are not lettered 
here in foreign tongues as one will 
see in sections of all the big cities. 

The Socialist vote is about 60 
strong, Mr..Grear, publisher of the 
Herrin Journal, said yesterday. The 
Italians vote the straight Republican 
ticket. The Farmer-Labor Party, 
whose chief support in Illinois is the 
miners’ union, made a showing at its 
start several years ago but doesn't 
amount to much here now. 

The last election was fought on the 
wet and dry issue, Mr. Grear reported, 
and Mayor Pace was elected on the 


dry ticket. 
Such is this town of Herrin, where 
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MONEY GROWS 


Certainly it does! Just like a 
crop of grain—you plant the seed 
and with the proper care and at- 
tention it grows and yields a 
profitable crop. 

Plant your money here with us. 
We'll supply the care and atten- 
tion.: We'll make your money 
work and earn interest. And when 
you want it back, it is ready for 
you with all the interest we've 
earned for you, 

If you deposit but ten dollars 
a month fonten years you will 
have saved with compound inter- 
est, over $1500. That seems like 
a lot of money and yet it is easy 
for you to have. 
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Week's Coal Output Exceeds 
Any Since Big Strike Began 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, June 286-—Produc- 


twelfth since the great strike began, 
‘was well above the 5,000,000 mark and 
may reach 5,500,000 tons, to 
a statement by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Pr: ion the first 
four days of the week far exceeds any 
corresponding period since the strike 
began. Anthracite output was practi- 
cally nil. 

Complete returns on the eleventh 
week show a production of 4,986,000 
tons of soft coal and 22,000 tons of an- 
thracite, making a total of 5,008,000 
tons. A year ago the output of all 
coal, including anthracite, was 9,490,- 
000 tons, while in the year of active 
buéiness, 1920, it was 11,950,000 tons. 
Recovery from traffic congestion 
acdounts for the incregsed output, 
according to the survey. Last Tues- 
day 16,561 cars of soft coal were 
loaded, or the most cars since the 
strike began, and that figure was ex- 
ceeded on Wednesday, when 17,010 
cars were filled. 
“The increased production,” says 
the report, “comes not from any of the 
strongly organized fields, but results 
from & gradual return to work in non- 
union fields affected by the strike and 
from increased activity in districts of 
the far west, where the demand has 
hitherto been insufficient to call out 
full production. The accumulation of 
unbilled loada is still declining and 
the draft upon consumers’ stock piles 
continues.” 


LEADERS APPEAL 
FOR MR. MCCUMBER 


(Continued from Page 1) 


even before, Senator McCumber has 
actively supported all remedial farm 
legislation. In every emergency of 
the farmers,Senator McCumber has 
come to their help.” | 

In other words, Lynn J. Frazier of 

the Nonpartisan League will be less 
able to help the farmers than Porter 
J. McCumber, is the substance of the 
appeal. 
Emphasizing his colleagues’ state- 
ments, Mr. McCumber today assured 
the farmers that “despite the fact that 
the Democrats are doing everything 
possible to delay its passage,” he 
would press the tariff bill as rapidly 
as the situation permitted in order 
that the farmers “may reap the full 
benefits at the earliest possible md- 
ment.” 

Mr. McCumber declared that the 
emergency tariff act not only lad 
worked to the great advantage of the 
farmers but also had saved the sheep- 
‘raising industry from destruction. It 
was his final appeal to the farmer vote 
in defense of the tariff measure before 
the North Dakota primaries. His 
statement in part followé: 

For the first time in the history of 
the United States farm products are 
placed on a protective basis. The tariffs 
which are written in the bill represent 
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tion of bituminous coal last week, the) oro4q 
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solute destruction, | 
If you will look at the price of spring 
wheat from November, 1921, to ' the 
present time, at Fort William, Can., and 
at Duluth, across the lake, you will 
find that, making allowance for the 
somewhat higher standard of No. 1 
northern Manitoba over No. 1 northern 
Minnesota and Duluth, which amounts 
to from 6 to 7 tents a bushel, you will 
see that the American producer has 
received an average of 80 cents a bushel 
more than the Canadian ucer. 

If this is a gold brick for the farmers, 
then the more we can have the better 
it will be, 

The emergency act was defective in 
that while it fixed a good tariff on flax 
it failed to give a compensa duty to 
the linseed oil. The result been 
that linseed oil has been coming in in 
| ea of flax and keeping the latter 

wn far below what it should be. This 
is remedied in the present tariff bill. 

Furthermore, the famers are getting 
better prices for butter, eggs, , pork, 
mutton and everything the average 
farmer sells by keeping out importa- 
tions which would increasd@ the amount 
of thoge products sold in this country 
and diminish at the same proportion the 
farmers’ return. 

When we get through with the pane- 
ing tariff bill it will be very much lower 
than the House bill, and outside. of 
those products which have been taken 
from the free list and on which a com- 
pensatory duty has to be given, like 
wool, it will be very much below the 
Payne-Aldrich Bill. 

We have constantly in mind a ‘tariff 
bill which will be sufficiently ve 
to enable American producers to ‘have 
an equal opportanity in their home mar- 
ket and at the same time.allow importa- 
tions to come in sufficient quantities to 
prevent any increase in-prices to the 
consumers. 

‘This is the kind of a tariff bill Con- 
gress will pass"before it adjourns. 


PRESIDENT SEEKS 
TO END COAL STRIKE 


. (Continued from Page 1) 


the basis of settlements in other sec- 
tions of the country. This time, how- 
ever, the operators have been insisting 
that each state or district where the 
same mine runs between two or more 
states, should make its own settle- 
ment, 

The operators declare the local con- 
ditions should govern the amount of 
wages that are paid.® On the other 
hand, the miners claim they are more 
aso in negotiating on a national 

as e : 


the services of the federal rn- 
ment to.the miners .on behalf of the 
President, Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce, has been making a simi- 
lar offer to the operators. 


. The ‘last information obtained be- 


business 


While Mr, Davis has been. offering | 


th 
Blind Selfishness 


Held Responsible 
| for Coal Situation 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 26 (Spe- 
clal)—“The present unhappy condition 
of the coal industry is not an after- 
math of the war; rather the blame for 
most of the evils that burden the coal 
and have burdened it for 
years must be laid to the common gar- 
den variety of blind selfishness,” said 
Dr. George Otis Smith, director of the 
United States Geological Survey, in an 
addres# today before the divisional 
conference on industrial and economic 
problems of the National Conference 
of Secial Work. . 

“The sharp buying of coal] and dis- 
regard of contracts whenever the 
market favors the buyer, the profiteer- 
ing by the operator or dealer when 
his turn comes, the collective bar- 
gaining with the walkout as a club— 


‘all these bring unnecessary hazards 


into the business and add useless 
costs to the product,” said Dr. @mith, 
who urged a longer working year for 
a reduced force of miners as the only 
possible method of bringing about a 
lower wage scale and larger annual 
earnings. 

Dr. Smith asserted that idleness, 
brought about by irregularity of op- 
eration of the bituminous coal mines 
of the United States, causes a loss 


more than $400,000,000, the most: of 
which the consumer has to pay. “The 
average coal. mine and the average 
oal yard,” he said, “are far from be- 
& gratifying exhibits of engineering 
ability and business thrift which we 
like to regard as typically American.” 
In support of his allegation that ir- 
regularity in mining is the. most 
glaring example of inefficiency in the 
industry, Dr. Smith quoted statistics 
to show that the avefage American 
mine is operated 215 days a year and 
that in HNitnois and Oklahoma ‘the 
“Sy Siang th pune bu eo 
y educating the public to.buy 
when it needs coal the least, Dr: 
said, stabilization be brows 
‘about and the “broken year” cc 
Large consumers, too, might’. 
ere, EM ene Be oA pe ts 
ng a year-round ‘ation. 
mines and employment df mien miners. *" 
lS 


substantially the. judgment of grain 


fore the President met Mr. Lewis was 
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DISTINCTIVE FOOTWEAR 
for Sportsmen and Sportswomen. by 


HANAN — 


\VERYONE realizes that distinctive Soctincar i 
adds immeasurably to the finished effect of 
che sports costume. : 


And in the world of sports 
society, the name Hanan has always been 


synonymous with the most exceptional 


Style and Prestige in 


Shoes, Hosiery and Accesspries for Men and | 


Women of Discernment 


Cleveland 
Buffalo St. Lows Kansas City 


LONDON PARIS 


and the whirl of 
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" SOLDIERS’ BONUS MAY BE. USED | pom : 
"AS CLUB FOR WINES AND BEER 


4 Trend of High Administration Leaders Declared to Be 
| Toward Weakening of Volstead Act 


4 WASHINGTON, June 26 (Special) — 'as a whole to “ye “ee gg ote com- the | ould carry. H reapondence)-—Effo pu : wah cn Mayor will 
A few da -ement was pensation act at this time. There are pis Gi 2% e lorry W carry. He tr to | anal , b- | will given over to meetings. 
ys ago an announce es oe hearten up the remainder by telling | lic “come te pniabage li- James 4 or of 

t grea welcome the convention in the first 


. |) not many persons who openly contend he SS 
|) Made at the White House that soon) 1. world War veterans are not en- ee meee them that the worst was over and that , 
: they had reached’ an: American relief] 5raries are being made by the Ameri- | session ‘next Monday night. 


there would be forthcoming a state-| titiog to a bonus. pe: es | ) Azariab 
) ment containing the happiest and) yo idca of paying adjusted com- Ate ‘ | | station, hich would help them. He} can Library Association, through the |S. Root of Oberlin College, president 
" most joyful news in 50 years. There/| pensation is approved by an over-'| Ber re | understood they would be allowed tO program mapped out for the forty-| of the association, will make the re- 
was no intimation as to what this | whelming majority of the people, con- | Ri Ae | Test where they were. The next; fourth annual. convention in Detroit |sponse. On the same occasion } 
news would be. The subject was not sequently the question resolves itself | Brees eae ‘morning he went out again early with | from June 26 to July 1. : : L. Burton, president of the University 
| ‘ : lly. h into one of ways and means. The | oe e more supplies, to find to his despair The official program just made pub- of Michigan, will address the as- 
even hinted at. Naturally, aa the sales tax has been definitely rejected. | | ae nag Be that the march had been resumed—of lic, devotes more than the usual sembly. F 
this tantalizing promise —_ : the | its advocates must content them-| ae a such of them, that is, who could still | attention to those things which should Many Prominent Speakers | 
curiosity of those to whom it was) .oives with waiting until another sit- | gia be got to go forward. He overtook | heip in bringing about the greater Wi 
Communicated with the result that uation arises requiring the raising of | ‘ Pe en i 7 the procession eight miles farther on, | interest. Carl H. Milam, secretary, th the opening meeting bringing 
wits have been put to work and every larger revenues. In the meantime pic eee 3 Fi but beyond getting a few more pees told a representative of The Christian out some of the principal speakers of 
gg source of joyful news has Congress is bent upon passing the Oe eee ee creatures back to the hospital little! gojence Monitor that topics dealing | the convention, a prompt and early 
been explored. i) not | bonus bill, and a canvass of the SSE could be done. The cold mountains of | with general problems in whiok, the! attendance of delegates is expected. 
Maybe the promised news w — Senate indicates it will be passed by ee es a | Van and Bitlis were in front, and only| public are interested—are given a Durt peak , 
eventuate. Circumstances often alter | | majority sufficiently large to over- REET Ph 3 stragglers ever came back. more liberal place in the program, |~ "'"8 the entire week s ors of 
Tre ene ea rent utter the | ride a veto, The President does not sell eaee. Towpe wens 38 Say ce Ee" | ile vane : Bape sueinapoxen caps nding? tems 
; want to veto the bill. ‘That much is | iil malist Wali, Governor, of the vilayet, of progressive | 2nd library affairs will be heard, al 
_ same suppression that fell - \ ay Hen known, but he is pledged to the opin- 38 fi va and made the strongest protest he Pawns sae A Bi rary wag tne a a with those authorities on technica 
_ _ Of one that was also promise = . 4on of Secretary Mellon that the reve- ee. a de east could, only to be told that he should era] good are expected to result from/ details of the inner library work. 
a or eng Diaries vam oat hues are not now Lege gre se a ee he at Mh ne ty with political matters / tne convention. A proposal to incor-| Means of recruiting public Mbraries 
a the cash payments that the soldieis ae ee OF LHe SiG. 
_ mouncement that such a ny oe pen will be entitled to under the bill. — Convoy succeeded convoy, until Dr. rhea hd wah te waneoes tao ¢ Yoo childrens books and- departments, 
nent, was made just be ore Mr. Mellon Non-Commital rn Ward reckoned that 20,000 of these} jution to be offered by the educational | “@e"canteation work in the library, 
’ ‘. tas Me victims of Turkish cruelty had passed | .onmittee. This is anew idea, ac-| @dult education and interest, experi- 


the voters in Indiana and Pennsylva- f oe 
nia rendered their verdic{s, which re-| There are many Senators and Rep- ! 8 |through. Meanwhile relations be-| oording to Mr. Milam. ences of communities which have had 
special library weeks to attract public 


eolled somewhat ufon the heads of the |resentatives whose thinking along ale ‘ 

standpat Republicans. Perhaps the |/economic lines {s not very profound. ia Prt ee hoe: greag rg then His magantng Uniform System Desired attention and win interest, will be 

happy and joyful cera a yeas These poe a Nie fgg ok ery | eae The Turks recognized that what they; Another proposal will be that vari- | brought out at the convention. 

its avenue of expression throug way or other the bon gal were engaged upon was being op-|ous library schools adopt a uniform! ,mijated associations have the sec- 
posed. They resented criticism and) system of credits; and still another |tiona) group meetings well in hand 


same channel that the pronouncement /financed out of the yments of. ys 
| ‘determined that the efforts of the mis-|that regular library schools offer @ fhig year, “A Formulated Policy for 


' against direct primaries did finally | principal and interest of the foreign | A 
_ reach the public when John W. Weeks, |loans. Neither ot apne A Mellon nor ¥ sionaries to help the victims should | summer course in special subjects for! agricultural Libraries” will be the 


Secretary of War, expressed his thor-| President Harding harbors any such, | Cease which the same credit be given as for |subject on whi 
- ® ; Cc A , 
Neen nn nT ee eee ee eee ee nee eas the betas can. Ordered to Leave equivalent courses in the regular lereeias of the United States ‘Deeer. 


_ deed, the key to the later mystery may | why the money to pay the bonus can- schools. ment of . 
_ already have been divulged by this Eventually, last February, orders Then, too, the Towner-Sterling Bill, Gusouecten, “Sret Cenwtae A. an - 
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| they must already have traveled 400 Mera 
miles. Peek ere 
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Proteyts Unavalting | American Association Delegates Will Hear Many Promi- 
as he had been able to bring with nim, ~~ nent Speakers at Detroit Convention 

and took back to the mission as many ale pris . popes ate 
of the more serious of the cases as; DETROIT, Juhe 21 (Special Cor-|the mornings, white the afternoons 


En A Oe ee ee 


not be found from that source. The 

- game officer of the Administration in|Treasury Department knows, how- eee we ‘ |arrived from Angora, the head- 

his Chester, Pa., interview advocating |ever that very large revenues could quarters of the Kemalist Government, Se eats Se ee —- een tara of the division of agricultural 
the restoration eee, wines > beer | be obtained by, taxing the menuine Dr. Mark Ward : that nag bra olny a ne me a secretary in the President's Cabinet, po er ag eels” to hte nee 

the use of the American people. ture and sale of light wines and beer, ah. country. He refused to go, ‘ é 

- ulated by High Official When asked for a statement’on the|4merican Near East Relief Official Whose Report to the State Department| charges against him were put in| Will again be | egenray erp rb iailam |The Place of the Library in a Na- 
a. Form y na statement on the on the Turkish Campaign of Deportation and Massa § Christi . writing, whereupon he was arrested believes it w e re y tional Program of Agriculture.” 
-  Bnough of conjectures. By a few/temarks of Secretary Weeks that age lai | ee ea et ae and sent down to the coast under | Council. Headquarters will be at Hotel 
S © facts it can easily be shown these pevevaaes should be removed Asia Minor Explains Also the Cause of His Expulsion From Anatolia escort. The next day Dr. Ward was Recommendations pate me pant Statler, sessions in instances are ta 
ant « propoea to romove light wines| retary "Selon fers: propery neste ae ee aes at att Moy 'Bemmoveds Bet [and lbvary. employees, wil ‘be de-| win" 'be' made “rhufadey “afvernoos 
"and beer from the ombargo of the|that, as the officer of the Government ° Se eee cussed, especially from the present erncon. 
ome teenth Amendment and the Vol- med gg the we ent of the DR. MARK WARD SHEDS LIGHT ae Rhee: Magglht as oom day living costs sr eed eo ef apani Al Pg snl goons ben 
” stead act actually is under considera-/Prtu> cite Hind pn lg bag : ON ATROCITIES IN ASI A MINOR relief unit would be made impossible a org 8 fh pero’: \aagllthylar Bn Ag tention. 

aS It was formulated by & High /angwer to a further question he ad- . if he remained, so he also lett. hoaded by Harriet A, Wood, to make 

of the Administration—not pe mitted that an amendment providing APs Eight American workers, including | i+ possible for every student in school BATES MEN DROPPED 

_ ‘Becretary oy yo gneyag ligne ain {for & tax on light wines and beer “ , pet + A my ho gy “ory svehanadin to become interested in and appre- octieny ys engl i doen try pees 
abe partly in deference to Ah. deine es" to whether it ran bs American Relief Worker Recounts Happenings Under tre ntilt in Kharput, pir eB | carry Se accraplished by catonéiig the wos ore a Hubert i. Partha G ice 

wishes of a majority jn Congress feasible to attach it to the bonus bill ; , ; on the relief work and take care Of! of the library in every school, school | Mass.. ball and y; 

felt that the ve lic reaction would be} will rest, of course, with the leaders Turkish Misrule and Ap als for Assistance the orphans. They also continue to do/ jibrarians or supervisors, and by the Gormley of Gouverneur, N. ¥., basket: 
be anything the Turks will allow to @ave| aqaition of adequate supplies of books | ball and football; Clifford R. Jordan of 


neficial to them polit-|, 
f Congress who are trying to have! LonpoN, June 9 (Special Corre-|. Many of the Armenian survivors the lives of refugees. Their position i8| and equipment so that a laboatory|Mechanic Falls, Waseball; Henry M. 
Bergmann of New Haven, Conn., foot- 


feally, and eee wee pute | (oe, law enacted, dence)—Fresh light ent| Were children who had been tak difficul d 4 

there -has been =| Proponents of this means of raising | *POndence)—Fres ght upon rec a een taken one of great culty an anger,| will be provided to serve every de- . 
‘standing popularity, to which . could | revenues to pay the soldier bonus vera terrible happenings in Asia Minor| !mto the houses of Kurds--a race of| however, and the help, devoted and partment of school work, and to win + opel 0g 2 IO ne aM eh on Ha. ied te 
be attac Such a measure '8§.NOW|reasoned the matter out in this. W hardy mountaineers, partly Moslem|courageous as it is, that they can! the pupils’ interest. ‘ , fa 0 
ached. BP a ‘was brought here by Dr, Mark Ward, 4 pup maintain scholarship average and have 
sfore the Senate in the bonus bill. = /rashion. They figure that the people .-' a d band of American and partly fire worshippers, who still| give to the refugees, is very small.| There will be 60 or more sessions! een dropped, it was announced yester- 
‘ 5 to the beginning, the) wii) never consent to go back to the|°"™® °F % Gevoted band o erican inhabit the fastnesses in the hills |The time is short, and help if it ie a or meetings during the convention.|day. Captain Wilson also earned a 
teal history of this proposi-|5iq ways before prohibition. On the| Near Hast relief workers who have;through which the Armenian vil-!|pbe of use must not be delayed, General sessions will be held during football letter. ! 
ike this. en the revenue | other and they hold that a large|been helping, at the risk of their own| lagers had been driven. They are a 
people that Xenophon and his 10,000 


dD 1 y before Congress, Andrew! proportion of the ‘public is convinced | lives, the unfortunate victims of YN 
* Mello retary of the Fe apn g that the strict aiterdosbent of pro-| Turkish misrule.. Dr. Ward arrived | heavily armed Greeks found brave and L N 
, nded to the President that/nipition laws is impossible ‘and that | here from Kharput, Asia Minor, where | hospitable when they marched through A New Underground Cable 


he surt on large incomes should be/jijegitimate traffic in liquor is ex-|some of the worst outrages have| their territory on the way back to 
re cee below 30 per el as a oy" tremely harmful, They think that if|occurred, and gave an interview to a| Athens after the attempt to put Cyrus (O | \ 1 620 Th 
mur and that une on ord ° $0 it can be shown that the enactment/|representative of The Christian Sci-| on the ancient throne of Persia had n ain n 5 es is 
be cut gl! along t = oll ne nel ~|0f the adjusted compensation law de-|ence Monitor before leaving for the/| failed. , \ j 
ae Ag ee oe at finding chat pends upon raising revenue from.the| United States. : “Kurdish doors and gates,” said Dr. ! ew, as er vice ssible 
ted 1 ee enn ot a wesor- sale of light wines and beer, and pro-| [Dr. Ward recently arrived in the| Ward, “were thrown open, and out 
d mot “4 Steorastio tad vided convincing arguments can be| United States and made hie official | of them streamed Armenian boys and 
¢ » it was - vm on ithe made that by removing the restric-| report to Charles\Evans Hughes, Sec-| girls.” Some of these boys and girls 
ide a | there ca ely ancl oder tions against the use of these bever- ‘retary of State, on the circumstances | had been so long away from their 
easur’ ee no's eather ages, the prohibition forces of the/| attending his expulsion by the Turks| own people that they spoke Kurdish 
to tl ndir posing Treasury can be concentrated against|from Anatolia. The substance of this | instead of Armenian. Little girls, who B O s ON 
wet T 


- on the manufacture andithe manufacture and sale of s 
pirits, port he revealed in an exclusive| had worn the sombre skirts and dark 
Lae | wines adh eapellae Sra dag and, that traffic eradicated, enough| interview which’ appeared in The/head shawls of the Armenians when : 
ol gyal cgokey arena been to re- sentiment can be created in favor of| Christian: Science Monitor of June 24,| their parents had handed them over Call by Number Onl (Back Bay 
the amendment to allow its passage. showing that Mustapha “yor siren - at ae ig sad-eyed and weary y oe t 
oon tahoe Reasoning of Semi- had expelled him because he*’insisted| from incredible distances in 1919, agua 
ye rome et eee voverader. Admittedly dh ener gl this | that the funds of the Near East Relief; clothed, so far as they had any whole np | com srese 
. Mr. Weeks Not Inexperienced measure are taking a chance. They |%¢ Sdministered by Americans and not| garments at all, in bright colored WORCESTER Copley 
| ; . ewe 


ee din ctions of the Volstead 


” 


Spam ed amendment was by Turkish officials.] pantaloons and scariect and ll 4 

+ aonend Rp on are banking on the popularity of the v0) am glad,” he said, “to have an; kerchiefs, lent to them by the kindly aa 

epubl in the House and Senate/|Friends of the Administration argue as possible before your readers.” He| their lives. mienepont) 
: Arlington 


and they rejected-it. As William M.|in this fashion: ' , ? ns 
Calde TE monster from New York,| “The soldier bonus bill will be po Bt < anes ys Porweoeds ee Convoys of Greek Refugees heel Belmont 
Vexplained at the time: “That amend. | Passed ty Congress, The President /toiq by The Christian Science Moni-| Henry Riggs, a scholar and a man Gendion® Brighton 
Rent ras, proposed. by very gh | vides the means of raining’ revenue | ‘2°, correspondents pon (he spot] widely known and respected, was at/ | etgen =— 
oo icial of the rnment, who, how~/1¢ jt passes without this light wine He talked in quiet tones and with| this time in charge of the Kharput Leicester . Cantos 
, has had no political experience deep emotion of what he had seen.! american relief station, and gathered ee a owes 
Y orthboro 


eve and beer amendment, he will have to 
hae he does not realize how stror Now and again indignation mastered 
i veto it, and he is reluctant to do that. ‘him at the recollection of suffering these refugees together. Four thou- North Brookfield 


a Ay. - " 
ie. ou fo pted he could Inag- | Sand of them are still bein 
prohibition. The amendment) sign the bill. That amendment, it|¥@%tonly inflicted upon helpless peo pena bap Prince (Doreheater) 


hasn't a chance at this time.” It may . wou ple. He spoke most of: the time in| educated, and fed in the Near Hast Princeton 
Ry remarked in passing, that the same ry ny Mig t Mnewagh yi pad ye weariness and sorfow, rather than in| orphanage. Dr. Ward took charge of re " Wokefetd) 
 riticism about lack of political ex- might help him with his ship subsidy | ®28¢ however, and his simple story / an important branch of the work. Spencer | Dedham 

_ perience which Senator Calder put/piy qe exposure about the sale of | C’*tied conviction that no statistical; Life in the station had many ups West Boylston Fast Boston 
_ Upon Secretary Mellon, does not apply intoxicants on the Shipping Board record of cruelty and of outrage could / and downs but it was cheered by hope Whitinsville ; tt 

_ tn the case of Secretary Weeks, who vessela has raised havoc in Congress | °°"V®Y: and encouraged by appreciation and 

just publicly advocated the same with the ship subsidy bill. The drys Arrival in Kharput gratitude until last year, when the 

S are in revolt. The’ Administration,| Dr, Ward is yet quite young. Drogen’ calamity ‘beses. | 

a” Be eat Agile tl 4 tothe however, has already proved that it|clean shaved mobile features and Hi athe bees ys anal 

pe ih was ’ 

will not stop the sale of liquor on the! eager eyes, are still those of the New the arrival in their neighborhood of S 

_ Who once more recommended the sales ervice 

4 prominent Senator who generally is 

«tax as — » ag eae Pen nCC-/ looked upon as a spokesman for the|!" oe eusty — - enw taped 98 Evacuated From Homes rkway 

a essary nds. Canvass oO ongress Administration, “we have everything was here in e heart oO y “l shall never fo t” id D * > (Jamaica Plain) 
_ g00n disclosed that the sales tax is to gain and nothing to lose by pro- few years previously had been the rget, 68a r, Th Randolph 

ys just as unpopular now as it was when posing the light wine and beer amend- flourishing country of the Armenians. | Ward, “the first convoy I saw. It was IS Reading 
Pea cis oe viene manne ate consid: | ment to the eoldien bonus bill” "|e reached It by a, 500 mite oun:| at Ave o'clock in the evening of Aug. Sass : Roxbury 
va ° e ’ — 
To this statement another Republi- landed from a steamer|2* 1921, that I heard it had rvice O | Somerrile | , 
: out osto 


‘the attention of leading |p 
~s Sl pchente oF the deere 9 urouee. opportunity to place the facts as fully; Kurdish villagers to whom they owed (Park and Cedar) 
AND 


nag Mellon etrongly objected attached to the American Expedition-|who had succeeded Mr. Riggs’ in the 
_ to it on the ground that there were the ee oe eeeeee Oe ary Force in France. After the ar-| headship of the relief unit, were hor- 
_ BO revenues from which to pay the|dryg will be deprived of their excuse|™istice had been declared he ac-/rified at the state these refugees were R t 
"Proposed compensation. The matter /¢,: voting against the subsidy bill.” |cepted the heavy charge of at/in, and they set to work with charac- a es 
_ Was referred to President Harding “As I view the matter.” said a American Near Hast relief institution /teristic altruism to endeavor to help 

‘ in a city of flat-roofed mud houses, | them. for 


_ Sleeping ever since.. When the sub- government-owned ships. If the light York student who in 1917 had barely | convoys of Greek refugees. Dr,.Ward 
where he 
Stoneham 


_ Ject of soldier bonus first began to re-| w 
a celve ve consideration in Congress, a i dietae bead okies at gees complete his studies when he was/and his colleague, Maj. F. D. Yowell, 

_ President was informed that it could 

Rot be passed. He then indicated that can Senator, who Goes not wish to/trading with Constantinople. On his|Teached @ well some five miles out of 

_ Unless some means was provided by oh, re in ag oy om a i oe way inland he traversed terraced|the station. Word was brought that ° Re, ° ° Untversity 
_ Congress for raising the money to pay : fe a s mee ¥ Srougnt | hills and well watered valleys, once| help was wanted, and I drove out at | , an d ifs Vi Cy nN if (Cambridge) 
_ the soldiers’ compensation, he could ae Pevety a ge aaa * ‘in the 8 covered with mulberry trees and)... with a %-ton motor } Waltham 
_ Bot approve the bill. But, as every|,, ni m9 [ eae ~ 4 ‘4 mill fa vineyards, but now little more than ali sining supplies. Th resend orry con- 

_ one knows, the soldier bonus bill was nas gio ee wget te Sidusty waste. The Turks had cut & Suppiies. e human suffer- . Weymouth 
| passed by the House without any rev- large, we are still a deliberative body,|aown the mulberry trees on which ing and misery I came upon were ‘ _ W§nehester 
ie and I am sure the bill will be dis-|the Armenians depended for the| %¢@rt-rending. The convoy comprised , , ‘Woburn 


_ nue provision and went to the Senate. : 
a rT cussed long enough for the people to about a thousand poor footsore crea- \ 
_ The Senate Finance Committee was|make known their Views regarding sey pe laa ABRs png Be tures, in-a terrible state of exhaustion eras TODAY you can make station-to-ataite toll calis from any at 


a “Unable to agree upon any form of tax- this method of raising revenue before and hunger. They were almost all 
found the villages deserted and the the 58 exchanges in Greater Boston, named above, to Worcefter and vicinity 


a or loans which would provide} jt is too late.” G. T. 0 women and childr 
i” _ +. U Thouses in ruins» He arrived at en, with a sprink- 
eae money to meet the Government's Kharput at a dramatic moment in| !!28 of Old men. Some of the children just as you make a local call in your own exchange. 


Disesis been reportca"wiunoce ans | ,COST,OF CANADIAN SCHOOLS, |The’ Rimoty ‘ot this much afficted| were Uny tot, who erie it's way t vi 
| revenue section. President Harding|correspondence) — A new system of place, Phare Jong nightiaare of Atte were Savetanted. with aah ; beet , a Give’the name of the exchange and the number wanted to your local operator 
"repeatedly has declared that he will|taxation to help to pay the cost of|2!#" ohn ss vr egy ods f possessions as tHey could carry in and hold the telephone receiver to your ear until the call is completed or you 
" Ot approve the bonus bill unless a/ maintaining schools in Canada’s four heard of the horrors of the years in bundl thei y . . 
_ way is found to get-the money. Por-| Western provinces was indorsed by the| Which Armenian villagers had been | 0U® en upon their backs. Others, teceive a report. : 
ter J. McCumber (R.). Senator from|Council of Western Canadian Unions,|driven southwards to perish in the | S°mewhat better off, were accom- | 
_ North Dakota, who is the instigator of representing all western 4 Catadian waterless or pegs of the Dei el Zar, “oo egg a Baga ewe hone’ good ee If you do not know the number, ask your local information operator for it. 
P. j cities, a s convention here. e; but he found a period of reconstruc- 8. ey ; | 
. Ee cecttivan ag engl yw council urged that all provincial gov-|tion commencin€. The Porte had| Were conducted by eight armed horse- This station-to-station service applies only to calls for a telephone number. Collect or 
‘stated érnments evy income taxes and hand | issued a rescript, in compliance with|™men, whose mauser rifles, cartridge : reverse charge calls are not accepted at the station-to-station rate. 7" 
President will sign the bill. this over to the cities and towns, on a the terms of the armistice with the | belts, knives, and high peaked saddles 
| Differences of Opinion Senabis Gaemmcae Teme to help to Allies, by which the surviving rem- proclaimed them to belong to the If you wish to talk with a particular person, ask for the toll operator in the usual 
In the public mind there are two nant of the Armenians were to be al-| Kemalist corps of Gendarmes.” Such a call will cost more, | 
The story the refugees told was a 


ih aion LORD BYNG’S WESTERN TO lowed to return to their ruined homes. 
a distinct opinions about the bonus bill. WINNIPEG 18 (Special us _| Dr. Ward’s first arrival in Kharput| frightful one. Six weeks previously eG a) 

_ On the one hand there is a very con- » June 13 (Special Corre , <7, 

a spondence)—The Governor-General of|coincided with this return. He|they had been evacuated from their Ny; > “ : 
_ siderable body demanding the pas-|Canada, Lord Byng of Vimy, is on his|found himself in the country over|homes on the Black Sea littoral, : NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
Sage of the bill as a matter of justice | first visit to Western Canada since his| part of which the Israelites must| Where they inhabited a fertile region ‘im ~ * | , | 
7! to those whose sacrifices made pos- inauguration. He is accompanied by have wandered when they returned which was once the ancient Kingdom AND TELEGRA PH COMPANY 
_ Bible the Successful termination of the | kady yng, see Margaret Boscawen./to rebuild Jerusalem after their long|of Pontus. The men had by that time aA a : 
| War. On the other*hand there are| 500. b. kK. Hodavon 0. B i comp. | captivity in Babylon. The experi-/been drafted off into Turkish labor . je H. H. CAR 

ee who contend that the state of|trojler, Capt. the Hon. F. W. Werskine,|ences were being repeated which the| corps and they did not know what had Ne OY “a ee tials | 

_ the — treasury is such that it}, pb. C., and Capt. the Hon. W. G, H.| book of Esther described 4000 years| become of them. The women, the ue Division C ial Superintendent 
» Would be an injustice to the taxpayers Jolliffe, A. D. C. ago. children, and the infirm had after- : SOI eh, 
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IE VALERA POLICY 
4ELD RESPONSIBLE 
% ASSASSINATION 


S: ritish Indignation Not Begin- 


e ning to Diminish—Allocating 


Blame for German Crime 
By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


fe “LONDON, June 26—-There has not 


n sufficient time for the assassina- 


tions of Sir Henry Wilson in England 


pend Dr. Walter Rathenau in Germany 


> develop their full reaction on Euro- 


- n politics, but the results which 


will flow from these dastardly out- 


; _ rages are already being anxiously de- 


' bated in the British and German capli- 


tals. 


Since the murder of Archduke Franz 


_ Ferdinand precipitated the World War 


in 1914 there have been some 18 
“murders of men who have been out- 


- standing figures in world affairs, but) 
"none have so deeply stirred the pub- 
"lie feeling of Kurope as last week's 


outrages. 


The murder of General Wil- 


> on is as unhesitatingly placed at the 
' door of the Republican extremists of 


Treland as that of Dr. 


Rathenau is 


- attributed to the activities of the Mon- 


" archist extremists in Germany, 


but in 


either country does there appear any 
) inclination to capitulate to the argu- 
_ ment of gun. 


It ts possible that last week's out- 


rages may represent the final flare-up 


of the murder instinct which has been 


allowed to bulk too largely in world 


/ affairs during the past few years, and 

will have effects very different from 

. What their perpetrators intended. 
Government’s Difficult Situation 
There is no doubt that General 


| Wilson’ s murder has created a difficult 


situation for the British Government 


oe the Cabinet was busy both Satur- 


night and Sunday morning in con- 
- siderine its position in view of the de- 


' bate today in the House of Comons. 


If not exactly a popular hero, Gen. 
Wilson was a man the influence of 
_ whose genial, warm-hearted, buoyant 
and courageous character extended far 
_ beyond the confines of his immediate 


_ circle. 
At the same time there was a wide- 


secure sufficient votes even with the 
backing of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The result, which sume up this 
new spirit in \Irish politics is the de- 
feat of Dan Breen, high priest of 
gunmen, a gentleman who shoots 
equally well with either hand and who, 
apart from this argument was the 
joint candidate of the Republicans and 
Coalition pro-treatyites. 
Dublin and Belfast Blamed 

But the electors would have none 
of him. 

The gutstanding question for the 
coming week, therefore, is whether 
the Provisional Government will con- 
tinue to ignore or temporize with the 
menace presented by the Four Courts 
situation, and it must be admitted that 
confidence in its willingness or ability 
to tackle this problem is a steadily de- 
clining quantity. It is recognized, 
however, that the problem of the mur- 
der gangs is not confined to South 
Ireland, and there are signs of a grow- 
ing demand that Dublin and Belfast 
should cease their preoccupation with 
the allocation of the responsibility for 
reprisals against reprisals, and co- 
operate in ‘stamping out murder and 
outrage if the disintegration of the 
very foundations of society in Ireland 
is to be stopped. 

The total of killings in Belfast this 
year has reached an enormous figure, 
yet no single murderer has been 
brought to justice. The Belfast gov- 
ernment has also been unable to 
prevent several thousand Roman 
Catholics from being driven from their 
work, and three times as many being 
driven from their homes. 

Both Calls Urgent 

The summons to Belfast to suppress 
disorder and to protect the lives of 
Roman Catholics is at least as urgent 
as the call to Dublin to stamp out the 
organization which draws such sup- 
port as it has from these outbreaks in 
the northeast which it provokes. 

If the northern and southern gov- 
ernments could put other considera- 
tions aside and co-operate in this work 
it would do more than anything for 
the unity of Ireland, and if the Irish 
elections are a guide, they may pos- 
sibly count on the Irish people back- 
ing their efforts with the same cour- 
age and spirit which was shown by 
unarmed policemen and civilians, who 
in. London hunted down and captured 
the assassins of Sir Henry Wilson. 
In that case the intervention of Brit- 
ish forces which is talked about will 
not he necessary. 


DR, RATHENAU » 
CAREER 3R SURVEYED 


Seeker Migamese Peace. and Notable 
Apostle of Co-operation in Re- 
construction of Europe 


By CRAWFURD PRICE 
By Special Cable 


LONDON, June 26—Dr. Walter 
Rathenau is the latest and most nota- 
ble victim in that conflict between the 
old and new régimes in Germany 
which will continue at least until the 
present generation of disgruntled mon- 
archists and workless ex-officers has 
passed away. That he was one of the 
biggest intellects in Germany, per- 
haps in Europe, is. undeniable. Con- 
sider for a moment the manifold ac- 
tivities of this remarkable figure. He 
entered the General Electric Company 
—that great German organization 
with its far-flung ramifications—as a 
lad and methodically worked his way 
through the shops until he became 
managing director. Most men would 


have been content with that colossal | 


achievement. 

Not so Dr. Rathenau. Simultane- 
ously he studied natural sciences at 
Berlin University and developed the 
attributes of a philosopher and s0- 
ciologist. His voluminous writings on 


moval on ly to speak. 
may too ear 

sight it might a 
evitable weak ot dvanen the 
administration, but. ter obstacle 
to internal Chnonianeetian than the 
lack of political leaders has been the}: 
incessant warring between the Social- 
ist factions themselves. Dr. Wirth 
hitherto has been obliged to square 
some 30 parties at every development 
cf his policy..-If, therefore, the trag- 
edy serves to produce some semblance 
of solidarity among the various groups 
something may .be gained, while 
sterner measures for handling the 
imperialistic. elements may result in 
the suppression of the nefarious mili- 
taristic- intrigues which continue to 
exasperate the French. 


RAIL SIGNALMEN - 
VOTING ON STRIKE 


Labor Board’s Decree on Con- 
tract Work Fails to Check 
Determination to Quit © 


CHICAGO, June 26 (By The Asso- 
ciated Press)—A strike vote is being 
taken by railway signalmen on ap- 
proximately one-third of the railroads 
of the country, according to an an- 


these subjects, though verbose and ab- | nouncement today by D, W. Helt, pres- 
struse, stamp him as a great thinker | ident of the Brotherhood of Railway 


and a brilliant author. 
dition he was a Socialist of moderate 
ambitions, a constructive genius, a 
great linguist and something of a 
statesman, Into almost every realm 
of human activity he plunged with 
amazing activity and devouring en- 
ergy. 
Diplomacy Not His Element 


Dr. Rathenau shone less brilliantly 
at the Foreign Office than elsewhere. 
Diplomacy was not his element, for 
he was not overburdened with tact 
and suffered from the Teutonic ina- 
bility to understand the psychology 
of other peoples. He began well at 
Genoa and appeared destined to take 
a prominent place among the states- 
men of Europe, but his expositions of 
the political situation, while weighty 
and closely reasoned, were mostly 
idealistic and impracticable. He lost 
his own and Germany’s place when he| 


allowed himself to be stampeded by| 
Georgi Tchitcherin into signing the | 


Russo-German treaty. That act above) 


And in ad-| 


Signalmen. The vote is being taken 
under the supervision of the system 
general committees, all of which have 


rejected the wage cut set for July 1. 

Saturdays decisions by the United 
States Railroad Labor Board holding 
several roads in violation of the 
Transportation Act by farming out 

work to contractors, and pending 
opinions in 30 more cases, are ex- 
pected in railroad circles to havé little 
influence on union leaders toward 
averting the threatened rail strike: 
next month. 

The board indicated that it would 
follow the same general principles in 
future decisions in contract cases. 

B. M. Jewell, head of the railway 
employees department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, who is in 
charge of the canvass of the shop- 
men’s strike vote, said the result of 
the referendum probably would not be 
announced until Wednesday. How- 
ever, statements by various union 


: Cermini’a politcal lite t 


apaear to entail es in-| as 
 pomeconene 


‘Grace Sproull, Miami. 


MD bees big gh * Sonne by persons int a ove 
ul! : ia aa the the Greator New York 
tions Make Annual Exchange | iyn, win redeus Ix ines bane thrid 
_of. Forty Students thrift bond + 


Special from Monttor Bureau 


NEW YORK, June 26—-The Commit- 
tee on Franco-American Exchange of ' 
Scholarships and Fellowships has 
elected the following to the. 40 schol-. 
arships for 1922-1923, offered to 
American students by the French 
universities end the French Ministry 
of Public Education: 

University of Bordeaux: M_.E. 
Bassett, Princton; L. P. Waldo, 
Michigan. 

University of Lyons: 
serman, Chicago. 

University:of Nancy: Hugh Elliott, 
Northwestern and Harvard.. 

University of Paris: Louise Capen, 
New York; R. P. McKeon, Columbia. 

- University of Toulouse: Mary K. 
Chase, Stanford; L. O. Collins, Colo-' 
rado College; ‘Augusta BE. Galster, 
Bryn Mawr; F. W. McKinnon, Har- 
vard; C. W. Phelps, Harvard; P. C. 
Rogers, Wesleyan; Mary M. Wildman, 
Stanford. 

Ecole Normale Superieure de 
Sevres: M. Gilman, Bryn Mawr; Elsa 
Vieh, Smith College and Radcliffe 
College. 

Ecole Normale, St. Givin En 
Laye: Genevieve L, Buck, Kalamazoo 
College; Eleanor Cowen, Radcliffe 
College; Louise A. Mohn, Mills Col-| 


lege; Gertrude M. Niven, Brown; 
* 


Samuel Rauch, deputy superin-/} 
j tendent of banks in a statement said: 

“Through the efforts of the super- 
intendent of banks, the Greater New 
York Savings Bank, the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company and 
the earnest and thorough cooperation 
of various persons interested in the 
National Thrift Bond Corporation, the 
plan for the redemption of the thrift 
securities at their face value was com- 
pleted.. This: plan is embodied in e 
six party contract dated May 1, 1922. 
The deficiency in the face value of 
thrift securities is made up by volun- 
tary contributions. ve 


JAPANESE LEAVE 
FOR CHINWANGTAO 


Troops to Protect, Military Posts 
Along the Railway 


TIENTSIN, June 26 (By The Asso- 
ciated Press)—Three hundred and fifty 
Japanese troops left here on Saturday 
for Chinwangtao, on the Manchurian 
iborder, to protect Japanese military 
posts along the railway. It had .been 
réported that_the Chihli troops who 
recently invaded Manchuria were in- 
terfering constantly with these Jap- 
anese posts. Orders are said to have 
been issued from Paotingfu, the head- 
quarters of Gen. Wu Pel- com- 
mander of the Chihli army, for the 
soldiers to abstain from further inter- 
ference with the Japanese. . 

There is no sign yet of the return 
of the immense amount of railway 
equipment which Gen. Chang Tso-Lin 
carried back to his territory when he 
was driven from Chihli by General 
Wu. General Chang took approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the rolling stock 
of the Pekthg-Mukden line. 


WESTERN UNIVERSIT Y 
RECEIVES BIG GRANT |< 


LONDON, Ont., June 20 (Special 


Max J. Was- 


French Students Expected 


Lycee scholarships at Paris, Ver- 
sailles, Caen, Beauvass, and Saumur: 
Catherine Baldwin, Horace Mann 
School; Alice May Bovard, Northwest- 
ern; Gertrude Braun, Horace Mann 
School; Alice Dand Brown, Beloit 
College; Thelma Ruth Gibbs, Denison; 
Margaret Grill, Stanford; Constance 
Ray Harvey, High School, Buffalo; 
Katherine Keiper, Cornells Janet Kel- 
licott, Horace Mann School; Mary 
Gertrude O’Donnell, Trinity College; 
Margaret Pitkin, Swarthmore College; 
Gertrude Rodgers, Monmouth College; 
Mary Rutledge, Union; Celia Spalter, 
Smith: College; Heyltje Stewart, Wis- 
consin; Frances Swain, Michigan; 
Natalie Walker, Corpell; Lillian M. 
Wengler, Wisconsin. 


- Pennsylvania Election to Re- 
~ fate.““Wets” Claims 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., June 26—The 
assertion that labor deniands beer and 
light wines was declared to be “un- 
founded,” by Wayne B. Wheeler, gen- 
eral counsel and legislative superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League of 


America, in an address before the con- 
venti6n of the International Sunday 
School Association here today. 

“On May 16,” said Mr. Wheeler, “a 
test was made in the thirtieth district 
of Pennsylvania, now the greatest in- 
dustrial district in the United States, 
with its steel mills, factories and 
mines. Seventy-five thousand dollars 
was expended by the beer and wine 
champions to defeat M. Clyde Kelly, 
Representative, who is an outstand- 
ing advocate of prohibition. He was 
renominated for Congress on the Re- 
publican ticket by a majority of 11,900, 
by a vote of three to one on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, and unanimously on 
the Prohibition party ticket. 

“Seventy-eight United States sena- 
tors and a majority of congressmen 
come from states where the state it- 
self has prohibited even 1 per cent 
beer. A senator or representative, 
who voted against the standard main- 
tained by his own state for law en- 
forcement: does not deserve the sup- 
port of law-abiding citizens. 

“Thus far we have established two 
facts: Prohibition enforced is a suc- 
cess, and”even when only partly en- 
forced it is better than the license 
system. The following resulta prove 
it: Drunkenness has decreased more 
than one-half. ‘Those opposed to pro- 
hibition admitted, after a engi made 
recently, that consumption of r- 
age liquor has fallen off 70 cent 
and that the number of 8 
been reduced more than 17,000 


Crimes related to liquor have fallen 


off materially,,and all. 
induced by drink proves our conten- 
tion that alcohol provokes crime and 
should be eliminated.” Nineteen bun- 
dred and twenty-one wag the healthiest 

year in the United States. Liquor as 
contributing factor Im v 

. More than . 


There is little news here as yet from 
Germany, but Dr. Wirth, the German 
Chancellor, appears to have quite 


Tn Parliament he had already made a/|openly denounced the assassination of 
| “mark, Which his outstanding abilities |Dr. Rathenau as the work of the Right 
and unselfish zeal for the causes dear | Extremists, and there is some inclina- 
"to him would have led one to expect.|tion to regard it as a part of a 
"For these reasons his assassination ‘counter -revolutionary plot. It is cer- 
has stirred a sense of personal grief | ‘tain that the German Government will 


) and anger, the volume of which is not | not find it easy to replace this very 


Recipients of the 50 scholarships 
offered*to French students by Ameri- 
can universities and colleges are ex- 
pected tovarrive in September, when 
the Franco-American exchange of 
students, begun in 1918, will enter into 
its fifth year of successful operation. 


Dr. S. P. Capen, Chairman 
Dr. S. P. Capen, director of the 


all else demonstrated his unfit | leaders that the ballots indicate an 
withstand the maelstrom of | overwhelming sentiment favoring a 
politics, It was an unnecessary blun- ‘strike, and announcements by union 


der, for an agreement could have been | chiefs last week that they would be 
signed equally well on Whitsunday | 8°verned by the result of the refer- 
after the conclusion of the confer-| ©®4Um™, made a suspension of work 
ence as on Easter Sunday, during its | _appear inevitable. 


rogress, and by it mode Hope of averting a strike faded 
ice” back tha a position ct) with statements by John Scott, secre- 


rapidly growing importance to one of | ‘@TY of the railway employees depart- 


_ spread and growing recognition of | 
_ the part he played in the allied victory 
hefore and during the late war. 


Correspondence)——Western University |. 
now hag $850,000 available for carry- 
ing out the college byilding program. 
The Ontario Legislature in its aye 
hours passed both supplementary an 
eperal grants for the university. 
his means that $400,000 will be im- 
mediately available from the sprovin- 
cial treasury to add to the $250,000. 


is areubas the 


beginning to diminish. 
_ Nevertheless 


the policy he 


» for, which was in effect the military 
/ reconquest of Ireland, roused and still | ‘utation and weakened the confidence 


 rouses no response in the minds of |the Entente statesmen placed in him. 


4 
the B 
oe 


a, 


) fectly and there is not likely.to be any|in its external relations, as his out- 
of! standing abilities were in the work of 
The | international reconstruction. 


sudden reversal 
_ British policy regarding Ireland. 
Government, 


British public. 
No Moditication of Policy 
The Government realizes this per- 


or modification 


however, must view the, 


" Parliamentary situation with misgiv- 
"ings. unless they have an absolutely 
/ conclusive reply to the allegations of 
_ tarelessness in protecting their politi- 


cal 
threatened. 


were 
fight 


lives 
the 


opponents whose 
Once again 


" centers round the figure of Edward 


_ Shortt, Home Secretary and nominal 
head of the English 
- whose 


police forces, 


parliamentary career has | 


. Tecently been an unhappy one, and | 


_ whose 
_ rumored. 


resignation is frequently 


In the British Government's view, 


any panic departure from its present 


" Trish policy would be to play into the 


hands of these who instigated from 


al 


afar the murder of one of Great Brit- 
8 greatest soldiers. There is no 
culty in fixing the immediate re- 
- sponsibility. Eamon de Valera’s and 
- Rory O'Connor's refusals to condemn 
_the murder, condemns them. Apart 
_ from this, it is well known that Rory 
- O'Connor is in close touch with many 
_ organizations in England, which 

gh not under his direct orders, 


i yet get and drill recruits, collect arms 
_ and ammunition for them and when 


they are sufficiently versed in the 


_ O'Connor methods of war, send them 


_ Over to Ireland to join his “army.” 


Favorable to Extremist Cause 
‘These organizations may not act “at 


' the instance of the Irish Republican 


_ Army,” 


but they act in any way they 


q deem favorable to the extremists’ 


_ cause. The murder of General Wilson 


_ therefore was the result of the De 


- Valera-O’Connor policy, and its object 


r ’ Was the same as that of any obscure 


murder on the Ulster border—to de- 
Stroy the latest hope of settlement of 


t the age-long Irish problem. 


tent political argument 


el 
a. 


a 


3 


% 


The British Government therefore is 
_ expected to take up the position that 
‘a departure from their present Irish 
_ policy would be an admission that the 
revolver had become even a more po- 
in London 
than in Ireland. The assassination of 
zeneral Wilson however brings the 
‘Trish Provisional Government to a 


' €ritical point in its history. There js 


_ @ growing demand here for an end fo 
be put to murder in Ireland and for 


: _— the rooting out of organizations which 


instigate murder. 


‘able Minister. His deplorable mistake 


stood ; at Genoa in signing a separate treaty 


with Russia seriously injured his rep- 


Nevertheless the Allies’ belief in the 
sincerity of his, efforts to carry out the 
Versailles Treaty, despite his disbe- 
lief in it, was a real asset to Germany 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
UNDER NEW REGIME 


SYDNEY, N. S. W., May 8 (Special! 
Correspondence)—The newly elected 
Parliament assembled on Wednesday, 
| May 26. No announcement of policy 
then was made. Business was con- 
fined solely to re-electing Mr. Levy 
as Speaker, introducing a bill for re- 
ducing the salaries of members to 


£600 a year, instead of £875, for 
lowering ministerial salaries in like 
proportion, and for reimposing the 
super-tax of sixpence in the pound 
sterling on taxable incomes. 

This last was proposed to wipe out 
a deficit of £2,000,000 left by the pre- 
vious Government. It is the intention 
of the incoming Government, as soon 
as this preliminary business is done, 
to take a short recess, while the de- 
tails of its general policy, which will 
be devoted mainly to the encourage- 
ment of rural settlement, are drafted 
into legislation for passage later in 
the session. 


AMERICANS EXTEND 
AID IN NEAR EAST 


By Special Cable 


PARIS, June 26—Charles Vickrey, 
general secretary of the Near East 
Relief organization, who is now in 
Paris, gives a vivid account of the po- 
sition of Christian orphans in Asia 
Minor. He is on his way to make 
a further inspection. Nearly 1,000,000 
persons who would have perished 
have, he said, been saved by American 
aid in the Near East. This. remark- 
able record of charity has involved 
the spending of many millions of dol- 
lars, but the rescue work is far from 
finished. Hundreds of thousands of 
orphans are being cared for. 

At Alexandropol, the largest or- 
phanage in the world, with 18,000 chil- 
dren, exists. Tens of thousnds are 
waiting at the doors of 250 orphanages 
because there is no more room. All 
institutions set up are overcrowded. 

ws has been received here that a 

w clubhouse for American workers 
has just been opened in Alexandropol. 


comparative insignificance. 

Dr. Rathenau was not an attractive 
personality. Tall of stature, courte- 
ous, of gentlemanly bearing, he bore 
little evidence of ‘his Jewish race, 
but Dr. RatHenau resembled the 
Prussian junker, He impressed me 
on several occasions as a somewhat 
reserved, disgruntled character, who 
lacked charm of manner, while his 
arguments often were imperious and 
dogmatic. He handled international] 
policy ljke a professor handles chem- 


istry and seemed to regard any disa- | 


greement with his thesis as a personal 
affront. 


Authority on Reparations 
I do not think Dr. Rathenau would 


ever have made a successful diploma- | 


tist, but in other respects his was an 
extraordinary intellect that can ill be 
spared. His sincerity in carrying out 
his convictions was undeniable. He 
was also a seeker after peace and a 
notable apostle of international coop- 
eration in the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope. His objections to the Treaty 
of Versailles were logical rather than 
national and he was perhaps the 
greatest authority on reparations in 
Europe and the settlement of that 
thorny issue will be rendered more 
difficult by his demise. 

Of the effect of Dr. Rathenau’s re- 


ment, that the board’s ruling in the 
contract cases would put no check on 
a strike call. Piecework and the 
farming out system were made one of 
the issues in the shopmen's referen-} 
dum, the others being the wage cuts 
effective July 1, and rules by the 
board governing overtime and other 
working conditiosn. 

The issue upon which maintenance 
of way employees cast their strike 
ballots was the $60,000,000 wage slash. 


TIBETAN WOOL. 
EXPORTS DECLINE 


Exports of wool from Chungking, 
China, forwarded from the Tibetan 
border and Tibet have declined from 
21,526 piculs (1 picul 133 1-8 Ibs.) in 
1919 to 12,875 piculs in 1920, and only 
4335 piculs in 1921. This decline is 
accounted for by sharp price reduc- 
tions and lessened demand from the 
United States, rather than a desire on 
the part of Tibetans’ to’ trade with 
India and British in preference to 
Chinese. 

Large stocks of wool have accumu- 
lated on the Szechuan-Tibetan border, 
says Vice-Consul Allman, Chungking, 
China, in a report received by the tex- 
tile division of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. { 


from the. city of London and $200,000 
already granted by the County of 
‘Middlesex. 

University officials are now making 
preparations to accommodate 1000 
students at the opening of the fall 
term. Extra temporary buildings will 
have to he obtained and tional 
instructors employed. The growth of 
enrollment at Western’ University 
since the war is indicated in the fol- 


American Council on Education, 
chairman of the Committee on ‘Franco- 
American Exchange of Fellowships 
sand Scholarships. .Other. members of 
the committee are Herman V. Ames, 
Association of American Universities; 
William L. Bryan, National Associa- 
tion of State Universities; Julien J. 
Champenois, Office National des Uni- 
versitées Francaises; J. W. Cun- 
liffe, American University Union in 
Europe; Stephen. P. Duggan, Institute 
of International Education; Mary M. 
Finn, National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil; Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Commit- 
tee on International Rblations of the 
| Aseociation of Collegiate Alumne; J. 
L. Kandel, American Field Service ‘for 
French Universities; Robert L. Kelly, 


535; 1921-22, 796. 


LISK STOCK INCREASED 
ALBANY, .N, Y¥., June 26—The capital 
of the Lisk Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
+Canandaigua, N. Y¥., has been’ increased 
from $1,650,000 to $2, 400,000. 


lowing figures: 1919-20, 385; 1920-21, 


be attached when 

the land. 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAY 1 a 
LONDON, - June . 
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Association of American Colleges; 
Margaret E. Maltby, sub-committee on 
scholarships and fellowships of the 
Association of College Alumnz; Vir- 
ginia Newcomb, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 


BANKS WILL REDEEM. 
THRIFT SECURITIES 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, June 26-—-Beginning to- 
day more than 10,000 persons who in- 
vested in the National Thrift Bond 
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CHICAGO 


57th semi-annual shoe sale 


15,000 pairs of women’s, misses’ and children’s shoes in practically all the ip 
styles most in demand for summer, are to be closed out in this sale at 
reductions affording you the half yrs. greater values in fashionable 
footwear of the better sort. 


Women’s low shoes jets reduced 


sandals with French heel. 


calfskin; all with walking sole and heel. 


585 


White reignskin cloth sandals, oxfords, two-strap button and one-strap; buckle styles; strap 
and sandal slippets in patent leather, black and tan calfskin; combination gray suede and black 
Also patent leather three-buckle slippers with cut- 
out and French heels; black suede two-strap sandals with fancy buttons; and gray suede strap 


‘ 


The Carleton 
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Fifth floor 


chide Be 8 to men 
who want comfort 
combined with ‘style. 
Outside backstrap, 
square heel, green 
goodyear stitch, eis 
sole. 


We are sole Boston Agents - 
for STETSON: SHOES 


A STETSON — 
“SUMMER 
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Price, $ l 200 
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British Opinion Stiffeniag 


Conscious that it has gone to the 
most extreme length so satisfy Irish 
_ demands for self-government, this 
uy sountry shows signs of demanding 
Gg Ireland shal] now really govern 
itself, and not feebly stand aside, 

while people and organizations it 
, powerless to control and with 


t og 


Women’s sandals reduced 


to 720 


Patent leather Roman sandals, cut-out pat- 
terns, with buckle, red stitching and red box 
heel; also high-cut strap sandals in patent 
leather ; and gray-.suede cut-out sandals. The 
values are decidedly rare. 


Juvenile Right Shape shoes reduced 


Misses’, chidren’s and growing girls’ Right Shape slippers and oxfords 
in all leathers: 


Women’s strap-slippers reduced 


te Q- 


The season’s smart models, in patent leather, 
dull kid, black satin; also novelty combina- 
tions of white linen trimmed in black and 
brown; patent leather with beige or gray 
suede quarters. Very greatly reduced. 


Dry Goods—Fancy Goods 
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“The Ladies ’Shop”’ 


ee, th it even shows itself ready to 
| _ exonerate, organize crime in this 


~ After” this election the Collins gov- 
a bment has no longer any excuse for 
i ne Nothing has been more 
striking in the Irish elections than 
_ the determination of the Irish people 
to yote for peace with England on the 
of the treaty, the determination 
i which went the length of defying 
dictates of the Sinn Fein machine, 
“| in the Collins-de Valera 
ooee and in the return of Independent 
_ candidates. 
Tf the Collins-de Valera pact had 
value it was in showinz that the 
blican candidates - could not 


To The Christian lakes Stiahin 


_ Boston, Mass. | 
‘ Please enter my subscription for ‘ee 
One Year, $9.00 Six Months, $4.50 ["]." | 


Three Months, 2.25 One Month, 75c. C7 af 


Sizes 4 to 8 now 2.853 sizes 834 to 11 now 3.35 H ith } M. O. 
Sizes 1114 to 2 now 4.35; sizes 21 to 7 now 5.35 . ane bay 1 oe Sf £0. eee see veen 


Small boys’ shoes of black and brown calfskin, 2.95 Name and address... | 


Well. made shoes, in all sizes from 9 to 13/2; specially priced in the 


W. & KNOWLES, Proptieto 
i310 Tolerraph_ Avenue wepate pone Berk a ) semi-annual sale. ba, ‘i Fifth floor 


Telegraph at Durant. Berkeley, Calif. 
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Sen, Macdonald Charges 
j Moscow With Bad Faith 


London, June 2 
Specia] Correspondence 


was held in Berlin last week, the 

“united front’ established in 
April between the three Labor Inter- 
nationals of Moscow, Vienna, and Lon- 
don broke down after a short discus- 
sion in which Ramsay Macdonald of 
the London International and Kare 
Radek of Moscow placed the views of 


\ A T THE Conference of Nine which 


their respective organizations before 


the meeting. A representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor called on 
Mr. Macdonald on his return from 
Berlin, to hear what had actually 
happened. 

Mr. Macdonald is a tall, esthetic 
looking figure. He speaks fluently in 
polished periods, with an -abundance 
of ene but restrained ges- 
ture. He has the hands of the conduc- 
tor of an orthestra and the manner of 
a Beau Nash. Altogether anyone more 
unlike the traditional Socialist leader 
it is impossible to imagine. 

Three Reasons Given 

Why had the “united front” given 
way only some eight weeks after it 
had apparently been established? Mr. 


Macdonald gave three reasons: First, 
‘lack of good faith on the part of the 


Moscow International; second, a quali- |_ 


floation introduced by the Bolsheviki 
into their promise to hold an inquiry 
over Georgia; third, mistrust of the 
Bolshevist attitude toward the forth- 
 ¢eoming trial at Moscow of the social 
revolutionary leaders who were, re- 
cently arrested by the Tzechs for anti- 
Bolshevist activities and propaganda. 
F With regard to the first point, Mr. 

‘Macdonald said: 
_ £“Outside Russia the Moscow [nter- 
_ ationa] is rapidly losing whatever 
} and prestige it ever possessed. 
this, it wanted to rehabilitate 


in Lhe eyes of the world by rang- 


g itself alongside the other two In- 


Is. As a matter of fact, it 
out to hamper and, if possible, to 
ash them both, and the whole So- 
_ Clalist movement as well. 
to think that violent revolution, which 
_ may have been the only way for Rus- 
- sia to get rid of her old autocracy, can 
_ @i§ewhere bring about the social 
we all want. In other~-parts 


‘April to allow an immediate inquiry 
tito the allegation that they had 
_ seized it/as-a pawn in the oil conces- 
Silom game and had imposed on it, by 


It is folly / 


j ) British Socialist Tells Why Labor's “United Front” 


Collapsed 


ing to bear through the newspaper 
Pravda, which had deliberately or- 
ganized a demonstration against Van- 
dervelde, the leading counsel, on his 
arrival at Moscow. Pravda, accord- 
ing to Mr. Macdotald, is merely the 
official organ of the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, which also controls the Moscow 
international. Under the circumstances 
therefore it was useless to talk about 
“united fronts.” — 

Mr. Macdonald continued: .“I put 
these three points quite clearly to 
Radek. He took five hours to formu- 
late his reply. I was going to speak 
again, but Herr Adler, leader of the 
Vienna International, got/up and said 
that the differences shown by the two 


to attack Socialism and split up the 
trade union movement. All three 
these bodies are entirely political and 
have nothing to do with the two trade 
union alliances, the Amsterdam 
International and the Red Interna- 
tional. The former keeps itself apart 
frofi the political movement, though 
it issues political pronouncements on 
matters which concern it; the second 
is an adjunct of Moscow, which it 
obeys with an abject fidelity.” 


WIRELESS SET MAY 
HELP TO SOLVE FARM 
PROBLEMS IN AFRICA 


CAPE TOWN, April 25 (Special 
Correspondence) — Reliable. meteor- 
ological information. that can be 
used for the compilation of weather 
forecasts for a large part of this sec- 
tion of South Africa may shortly be 
forthcoming through the use of a 
wireless set by the Rev. W. H. 
Rogers, a missionary. Mr. Rogers, 


accompanied by his wife, recently left 
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ene 2 in Agriculture Partly Due to Difficulty of|on ® 


‘no doubt 


TAMWORTH, England,-May 30 (Spe- 
cia] Correspondence)—The many difi- 
culties which confront agriculturists 
in Great Britain today provide contin- 
ual evidence gf the need of better 
organization in the farming industry. 


The numerous political questions and 
commercial anxieties 
arisen in agricultura] circles since the 
signing of the armistice have all in- 
dicated this enormous handicap under 
which the industry is laboring! 
Broadly speaking, the agricultural 
community consists of three parties, 
namely—the landowner, the farmer, 
and the laborer. Although, admittedly, 
the detailed interests of these three 
classes are not identical, it is obvious 
that the welfare of each is primarily 


dependent upon rural prosperity. 


Unions Promote Interests 

Certain admirable steps in organi- 
zation have already taken place. Re- 
cent years have seen the formation of 
the AgritCultural Workers Union; 
while the National Farmers Union is 
now an extremely influential body. 
Landowners, also, have certain associ- 
ations for the furtherance of their 
interests. 


These unions and societies, however, 


while being of inestimable value to 
their own particular section of the 
agricuMural community, have, as may 
be imagined, widely divergent aims. 
In its political and social aspects, the 
industry of agriculture would hold a 
far sounder position if these associa- 
tions could be brought together into a 
central organization, which would 
have farming prosperity as its main 
objective. 

Furthermore, in order that agricul- 
ture should be lifted out of its depres- 
sion, it is essentia] that the first steps 
which are necessary in the construc- 
tion of such an organization shall be 
taken. These initial measures entail 
the elimination of the feeling of dis- 
trust which: is prevalent between the 
various parties concerned. 

Need of Co-operation 

It is perhaps between the farmer 
and the laborer that this lack of sym- 
pathy has been most noticeable dur- 
ing recent years. Separate whions for 
upholding the so-called “rights” of 
these two parties cannot result in co- 
operation between the two interests, 
whereas a eentral organization—fully 
representing the industry—would in- 
evitably have this effect. 

Education is closely allied with the 
question of organization. The con- 
servatism of the average farmer tends 
fo make him suspicious of both. The 


which have) 


t that the present season pro- 

vides “a most excellent 
for extending the co-operative move-| 
ment. f ‘ 


Difficulty in Convincing Farmer 

For over 60 years, far-seeing agri- 
culturists and public men have been 
urging upon farmers the advantage of. 
the co-operative system. Vast sums 
of private capital as well as public 


money heve been spent upon this 
propagandist work. he con ative 
uneducated farmer,’ howeverf has 
proved a difficult to convirce. 
Although the establishment of existing 
societies has, in consequence, proved 
exceedingly expensive, the work done 
in certain districts provides excellent 
examples of the possibilities of the 
co-operative movement. 

Today the public funds available for 
the development of agricultural organ- 
ization are comparatively small, and 
farmers themselves will, in conse- 
quence, have to be responsible for the 
greater part of the cost of the initial 
organization. Farmers, however, now 
clearly see that they are losing money 
by bargaining as independent individ- 
uals, and in_spite of the shortage of 
official funds for the purpose, it is 
probable that greater co-operative 
progress will be made in the near 
future than was accomplished by 
lavish expenditure of public funds on 
projects of which the agficulturist was 
unable to appreciate the value. 


Surroundings Improved 
Apart from the, important commer- 
cial benefits which co-operation is 
likely to bring to agriculture, con- 
siderable improvement should also re- 
sult in the social side of rural life. 


The adoption of the co-operative sys- 
tem in other industries has usually 
caused the establishment of better and 
happier surroundings for the working 
classes. 
For many years past it has been 
realized that the large increase in the 
population of the towns at the ex- 
pense of the rural districts has’ pro- || 
vided a most serious national problem. 
The existing depression in British 
agriculture is tending to make the 
position more acute. Admittedly, | 
under existing conditions, the farm 
worker has very sound reasons for 
deciding to seek employment in town 
districts. Consequently farmers to- 
day complain bitterly of the poor 
quality of the labor which is avatlable. 
The obvious remedy for this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs is the improve- 
ment of village conditions. 
Adequate organization must be set 
on foot for the accomplishment of this 
work. The present commercial diffi- 


. Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, May 23-——The choice of a 
successor to Sir Francis Younghus- 
band, who completed the customary 


three years as president of the Royal 
Geographical Society this year, has 
fallen on the Harl of Ronaldshay, a 
comparatively young man who has at- 
tained high distinction as a traveler 
and administrator. He is only just 
beck from India, where he has made 
a great name for himself as Governor- 
General of Bengal. 

When quite a young man, fresh 
from Cambridge ‘University, Lord 
Ronaldshay traveled very extensively 
in the Far East. Afterward he gat 
for several years in Parliament before 
being appointed Governor of Bengal. 

Lord Ronaldshay’s knowledge of 
India and the East is considered a 
valuable asset, in view of the society's 
share in the organization of the Mt. 
Everest expedition. The presidency 
of the society is no sinecure, and Sir 
Francis Younghusband has been so 
actively associated with the Everest 
expedition that it would not have been 
surprising if his term of office as 
president had been extended in order 
to enable him to see the enterprise 
brought to a conclusion. Sir Francis 
Younghusband himself preferred to 
make way for another president and 
he, will remain on the council as a 
vice-president. Among the new mem- 
bers of the council will be Colonel 
Howard-Bury, the leader of last year’s 
reconnaissances of Mt. Everest, and 
Mr. A. F. R. Wollaston, the naturalist 
of the expedition. 


BIG POWER PLANT STARTED 

HUNTINGDON, Pa., June 24—Ground 
has been broken for the Penn Central 
Power Company’s $8,000,060 plant and 


of the Juniata River, near Sexton. 
About 600 men will. be employed on the 
first unit. 
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Sonoras 
Victrolas 


Victor Records 
Vocalion Red Records 
“Shop of Service” 


The Phonograph Shop 


109 Stockton St., San Francisco 


dam project on the Haystown branch/ 


for cinematographical education. Its. 


object is to bring about a greater use 


of the cinema in education. How best 
to do thig—with particular reference 
to the use of the film in vocational 
training and technical education—was 
discussed recently at a congress in 
Paris; organized by L’Art & I le. 
The following resolutions were aniong 
those adopted: ‘ 

“The greatest possible number 
films relating to ,occupations an 
trades should be e. 

“Films intended to assist young per- 
sons in the choice of an eccupation 
should be characterizéd by their’accur- 
acy and sincerity; both fromthe tech- 
nical point of view and that of condi: 
tions of life in the trade. * 

“The choice of subjects and filme 
should be entirely free, but in their 
presentation the state of the labor 
market should be taken into considera- 
tion, in order that young persons may 
not be directed toward occupations for 
which there is no demand. 

“A committee should be appointed 
at the Undersecretariat of State for 
Technical Education, with the view to 
drawing up a progtam for film iastruce 
tion, making a list of films to be shown 
in the various institutiong under the 
Secretariat, and considering the te 
bility of arranging for the circulation 
of films between these institutions.” 
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French 
flannel 
sports skirts 


just $8.95 


And waistbands 
go from 26 to 35 


The best values we have had 
for many a day in high grade 
white flannel sports skirts. 
Not only is the flannel beau- 
tifully soft and firm, but 
note the becoming style, 
pocketed and belted, and cor- 
rectly tailored. Particularly 
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the force of arms of a foreign inva- 


from Moscow, a Soviet type of 
a mment which it did not want. 
_ At the Conference of Nine, eight weeks 
later, Mr, Radek—leader of the dele- 
_ gates from the Moscow International 
and an official of the Bolshevist Gov- 
t—qualified this promise by ° 


agriculturist in Great Britain, how- 
ever, is gradually overcoming his 
prejudices. He has seen that the ap- 
plication of technical subjects such as 
natural science and engineering have 
considerably lessened his: problems, 
with the result that he now shows a 
greater appreciation of general edu- 


culties of farmers will probably result attractive for wear with 


sweaters. 


Photograph by Barratt's Photo Press, Ltd., London 


J. Ramsay Macdonald 
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at the inquiry would be per-| ‘ ? 
ited “immediately the World's Con- 
ference of Labor was calleq.” 
"in view of the differences between 
16 Internationals,” Mr. Macdonald. 
said, “it is impossible at present to 
' @all such a conferenc€. Consequently 
this, qualification means the Bolshe- 
“yiki will not allow an inquiry at all. 
fhelr treatment of Georgia is not in 
. ace se with Socialist principles. 
a t is cap apitalistic and imperialistic. Of 
0 irse, hey are in a difficult position. 
_ Two yeare ago they made various bom- 
— Dastl : a louncements about Socialism 
“by edict and a world revolution, and 
" face to face with the problem 
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statements indicated that further con- 
ference was useless, and shortly after- 
ward Radek and his party gathered up 
their papers and walked out of the 
room. In future any co-operation be- 
tween the three Internationals will be 
between the London and Vienna Inter- 
nationals only, until such time as the 
Moscow International gives up its 
claymore for the olive branch, which, 
apparently, is the only weapon it will 
allow its opponents.” 

The Various Internationals 
Asked for an explanation of the 
various Internationals, Mr. Macdonald 
said: “The London (the Second) 
International is the one to which are 
affiliated those Socialist parties which, 


for three years’ service among the in- 
habitants of the almost inaccessible 
island, Tristan da Cunha. 


Mr. Rogers, in addition to his wire- 
less set, which was the gift of friends 
made while here, is equipped with a 
set of meteorological irstruments with 
which ‘he expects to collect the neces- 
sary data of winds, currents, tem- 
perature and rainfall that will be 
beneficial to the meteorological de- 
partment in the interior which, at the 
present time, works at a disadvantage. 

One of the biggest agricultural 
problems will be solvéd, it is hoped, 
as a result of the work of Mr. Rogers 
—the problem of regulating farm 
crops from year fo year in order to 


cation. 

This changing attitude of the 
farmer renders the question of future 
agricultural organization more hope- 
ful. The recent controversy over milk 
prices—which is only temporarily 
settled—has shown the agriculturist 
the absolute necessity of co-operating 
with his fellow producers in order to 


negotiate on equal terms. with the’ 


wholesaie trade. Thus there can be 


ne orn ee = 


XCLUSIVE women’s gar- 
ments carefully selected, 
moderately priced. 


ariety— 
—you need never tire of 


THREE Meats a Day IN 


Boos Bros. Cafeterias 


because thé variety offered for every 
meal is so comprehensive that any 
monotony. of menu is impossible 
unless it be by ,your deliberate 
choice. As pioneers of the “self- 
serving plan,’ our long experience 


Reduced Rates on 
Shipments _ 
tat ae 


No matter to what part of the 


- ‘of/eating most of their own words. 
The yt ve got to make terms with the 
_ Sa@pitalists for the restoration of the 
hd and they know it. The only 
; stion*‘is what these terms are going 
_ tobe. They have unbounded undevel- 
_ oped wealth at their disposal, and they 
Te. coped = to keep what they 
oped caine to ote Seg am rb union. The Independent Labor Party 
ee: do with Russian potential |°f this country, for example, belongs | 
should keep their hnada, t° the Vienna union. The Labor Party R 

” ‘itself belongs to the London Inter- Tn iN 
Grant Ave: at Geary &t., San Francisco 


. national. As, however, the I. L. P. is 
\Willards 


Disturbed Over Trial. affillated to the Labor Party, technic- 
d was gravely disturbed |ally speaking it also belongs to the 
“Jt mart Appare/ 
PP omen 


Macdonal 
third point, the trial of the| London International. The worst of 
revolutionaries. He said it was|the Vienna International {is that it 
and Misses 
= and Quality 
I Without Extravadgance 


me only that the issue of the| has no definite views. Its precepts 
a & foregone conclusion, but;are taken, one sentence from 
lat the — On accorded to the/ Socialism and the next from Com- 
| lists to provide the ac-/unism. It cannot make up its 
with proper counsel was being | mind where’ it stands. The Moscow 
into a farce by the intimidation International of course is Communist 
shevist Government was bring- | pure and simple, and now lives mainly 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Giz 

SRo Gotham 

110 Geary Street, San Francisco 

has opened a unique 

Branch in the 

Court Yard Studios 
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Sherman Play & Co. 
450 Grant Ave, at Pine 


ini | aii bias Northern California—Oregon—Washington 


“MILLINERY HOSIERY " 
ORIENTAL BOUDOIR | “~" 
NOVELTIES | 


provides a constantly increasing 


owing to their importance in the 
value in our service to the: public. 


political life of their nations, got 
mixed up with the war. Sections who 
kept out of such entanglements and 
the minor parties in the states broken 
by the war are affiliated to the Vienna 


SUITS, DRESSES, 
COATS AND 
BLOUSES 


secure the best results. Tristan da 
Cunha long has been recognized as 
the most suitabie place from which‘to 
make the necessary observations. 
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CAFETE 
725 Market St. 1059: Market St. 
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Fein zoc wart Corre 


" San Francisco's 
distinctive sea food 
served at ° 


§ fates 


Market at Fourth 


_. Three Great-Names in Music 
The Steinway piano 


Spring Styles 
for Men | 


Right Fabrics—Right Colors 
Right Quality—Right Prices 


ROBERT 5S. 


The Steinway Duo-Art reproducing piano 


The Victor Victrola 
Sold by 


San Francisco, Calif. 


sports Clothes 


Are the decree of Fashion for all 
daytime wéar : 


— . 


You may challenge the waves or 
merely flirt with the sun, yet a 
Livingston Bathing Suit will 
retain its shape and color throtigh- 
out the season. Styles are won- 
derfully becoming and prices are 


impressively low. om 


But this newest code of dress insists upon 
expert designing original fashions, distinc- 
tive colorings to meet the critical re- 
quirements of general wear; and it is 
to our Fourth Floor Sports Shop 
that women instinctively turn 
to fulfill these demands. 


A.-FALVY 


Antiques 
578-580 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


MacRorie-McLaren Co. 


LANDSO RS AND 


287 Geary St., Opp. Union Sq, We specialize in lundscape develop- 
ment on Country Ustates, Public 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Parks and School Grounds. 


Coats § Dresses _—_ Blouses 81 
4-16 Phelan Bidg.. San F 
Sportswear Underwear Neckwear urecsion eaeugne Doumine 4s43 rae 1002 
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RAT SOQRY 
San Francisco 
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Our assortments of correct . sports One itil gone atcouse Se 
clothes are gratifying in their variety, | ) | 
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WOMEN ARE EXPECTED 
TO INDORSE CIVIL SERVICE 


Biiaition Grows to Health Certificate Feature of the 
# Proposed Uniform Marriage and Divorce Law 


te 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 26 (Spe- 
 elal)—A resolution indoreing civil 
- gervice will be brought before the 
" biennial convention of the General 
- Federation of Womens Clubs in ses- 
_ gion here. Miss Mary Garret Hay of 
Py New York, is the proponent of the 
* resolution which is intended to prove 
- that the federation is concerned with 
_ the maintenance of civil service etand- 


PN 
ian 


s. 
a The elimination of business sessions 
_ from the Sunday convention program 
_ gave an opportunity for discussing 
the wording of the resolution on pol- 
- tey fram which Republican women 

hope to bar every mention of the 
present national administration. 
| Another lively topic of discussion 
_ yesterday was the uniform marriage 
and divorce bill which will not be in- 
‘dorsed by the convention so long as 
it contains a clause requiring health 
certificates before marriage, in the 
opinion of Mrs. Edward Franklin 
White of Indiana. Mrs. White is ina 
position to know,ysince she is chair- 
man of the National Legislative Com- 
mittee of the federation and is like- 
wise chairman of resolutions for this 
convention. 

Health Clause a Detriment 

"The women at the convention 

lainly do not want this clause in the 

iii,’ said Mrs. White today. “They 
aie opposed to the idea and they do not 
cousider that a public health regula- 
- tion has any place in an act of Con- 
- gress. The inclusion of the clause {s 
- a detriment to the bill; unless it is 
Withdrawn it will kill the bill.” 

F Among the federation officials there 
- ds ereat opposition to that clause of 
- the bill. Mrs. John Dickinson Sher- 
- man of Chicago, chairman of the Na- 
- tional Committee on Applied Educa- 
tion. terms it “a crime.” 

Mrs. Eugene B. Lawson of Nowata, 
Okla.. General Federation director, 
Says: “The club women of Oklahoma 
" have discussed the subject of medi- 
' cal certificates. We find that it is a 
_ ¥Yery controversial topic of technical 
import, upon which not even the doc- 
tors themselves are agreed. I cer- 
tainly feel that it has no place in a 
uniform murriage and divorce law.” 


of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, with its 
covert threat against the United States, 
these are among the outstanding achieve- 
ments. 

When before did a conference do so 
much? More subtle, but more significant 
was the steadily developing openness of 
mind, the approach toward each other of 
these peoples whose outlooks are as far 
as the East is from the West. When be- 
fore was “war talked in terms of peace?” 

The generous and magnanimous temper 
that pervaded the discussions was a 
greater achievement than the scrapping 
of ships. Guns and gas are symbols of 
international hatred. When hatred dis- 
appears, they will disappear. As long as 
hatred remains, men will find the means 
of vengeance, no matter what words and 
treaties say. In other words, far more 
important than any definite thing done 
was the spirit in which it was done. 

The sub-committee on General Infor- 
mation of the Advisory Committee clas- 
sified and grouped nearly 14,000,000 
opinions expressed in resolutions and let- 
ters, and examined several hundred news- 
Papers a day in its effort to get at the 
things America was thinking concerning 
Conference affairs. These were daily 
bolled down in a little communique which 
went to every member of the American 
delegation. The growth of international 
understanding in the United States was 
marked. 

The main lesson that we should learn 
from the Conference is that peace finds 
its only secure foundation in interna- 
national understanding. What Monsleur 
Briand felicitiously called “moral dia- 
armament” lies behind every legitimate ef- 
fort toward permanent peace. It is folly 


for one nation to think that !t can secure | 


its own future alone in this warld wherein 
we are all Iinked Indissolubly together. 
It takes more than one to make a quar- 
rell and it takes more than one to make 
peace, e 

Our future efforts, efforts in which we 


women have a large and significant share, 


must all be bent toward such interna- 
tional understanding and toward a repe- 
tition of such frank and friendly discus- 
sion of all our difficulties as characterized 
the recent Conference in Washington. 
We must build up the habit of confer- 
ences knewing that it Is true of nations 
as it is of individual men that the more 
thoroughly they understand each other, 
the less they hate each other. 
Mrs. George W. Plummer, Chicago, 
presided over a conference today at 
which was discussed plans for the 
federation’s campaign in behalf of 
war veterans. These plans include an 
accurate survey of every man who 
was in service, together with every 
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Who Presided Over a Conference Today, at the General Federation of 
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FACES BANKRUPTCY, 
OBSERVER IS CONVINC 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, June 24—-Germany 
is facing bankruptcy, unless she be- 
gins to balance her budget, and this 
would mean an end to her artificial 
prosperity and put that country on an 
equal basis with other countries in 
competing for world markets. No 
doubt the step will be taken toward 
equalizing receipts and expenditures. 

So declared Coll. Alan G. Gold- 
smith, chief of the western European 
division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in an interview 
with a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor. He has been in 
close touch with the situation in Ger- 
many through Carl E. Herring, com- 
mercial attaché at Berlin; and nearly 
every day the cables biuz with an 
exchange of communications. 

Colonel Goldsmith said that the 
pero of German manufacturers to 
greatly undersell] American manufacr 
turers right here in the United States 
will soon come to an end, because 
it is not based on sound finances in 
Germany. In fact, he said, the stories 
of Germany's “dumping” are greatly 
magnified, 


Export Volume Is Lower 
“To be sure,” he said, /‘Germany is 
doing much more exporting to this 
country than she did during the war, 
but the volume is Jess than half what 


it was before the war, and our ex- 
ports to Germany are running ahead 
of what they were before the war. 

“The Uniteed States’ imports from 
Germany in 1913 amounted to $188,- 
963,071, compared with $80,279,943 in 
1921, while the United States’ exports 
to Germany totaled $831,684,212 in 
1918, compared with $3872,325,232 in 
1921. During the war, we carried on 
no trade relations.” 

Germany's whole problem, in the 
opinion of Colonel Goldsmith, gyrates 


Photograph by Matzene, Obtcago 


W. Plummer 


REPUBLICAN SAVING 
TO TAXPAYER CITED 


Appropriations, Federal Taxes 


around the double value of the mark. 
In Germany, the purchasing power of 
the mark is greater than the externa] 
value or exchange rate. This wide 
disparity in past months enabled Ger- 
man manufacturers to garner world 
trade and make huge profits, but now 
that the mark has remained station- 
ary for several months, and the pur- 


UKRAINIAN RELIEF 
ALSO FOR ADULTS: 


Funds Available to Aid 400,000 
Until Coming Harvest 


Buidest Must Be Balanted to Avoid Financial Disaster, 
Commerce Department Official Declares 


out thése subsidies and the German 
labor will clamor for more pay, pro- 

ction costs will rise and German 

ill be on an even keel with other 
countries in competing for world com- 
merce, With the exchange rate or 
external value of the mark sliding 
rapidly up to recently~—it is' a third 
of a cent today compared with one 
cent on Jan. 1—the production costs 
in Germany have not risen propor- 


hold'1g stead,, the German workmen 
realize they are behind and that costs 
are rising. : 

“In January, 1920, the internal pur- 
chasing value of the mark was nearly 
6 cents, compared with an exchange 
value of slightly over 2 cents, Today, 
the’ int- ngl value igs about three- 
fourths of’ a cent, compared with an 
external value of one-third of a cent. 
The narrower the spre.d, the nearer 
Germany is to a crisis.” 

Co: nel Goldsmith exp! fned how 
the double value works out by citing 
an illustration. “Assuming,” he said, 
“that a German manufact 
raw cotton for handkerchiefs for 


mark to the cent or 100 marks*to the 
dollar and 1,000,000 marks equaling 
$16,000. Then he figures his operating 
costs ai:' profit. require that he sell 
the handkerchiefs for 2,000,000 marks. 
Benefits by Slump in Exchange 
\“Then there comes a slump in mark 
exchange rates and the value drops 
to one-half a cent. The manufacturer 
benefits. If he sells his goods for 
$10,000, the actual cost of his raw ma- 


minimum price. 


purchasing power of the mark by 
granting subsidies for necessities. 
“This condition cannot go .op in- 


advices from Germany are to the ef- 
fect that it is to be sooner, the Gov- 
ernment will be forced to balance 
budgets or go bankrupt.” : 


TRADE IMPROVES IN INDIA 
By Spectal Cable 


tionatel,, but now that exchange is 


urer buys’ 


$10,000 at a rate of exchange of one. 


terial, this nets him at that rate of 
exchange 2,000,000 marks, which is his | 
His cost of prodyc- || ¢ 
tion has not gone up in proportion to | 

the drop in exchange, because the Gov- | 
ernment is holding down the cost of 
living and magnifying the internal) 


definitely. Sooner or later, and my 


STATE WILL GRADE .¢ 

JERSEY POTATOES 

Shipping Point ‘inspection of All 
Farm Produce Arranged 


TRENTON, N. J., June 24 (Special 
Correspondence)—There is to be an 
official shipping point inspection of 
graded farm products in this state, 


Yiaccording to the recently completed 


plans of the State and Federal Mar- 
ket Bureaux, for a co-operative sys- 
tem of standards and operations in 


handling the several thousand car- 


loads of white potatoes which will be 
sent out this summer from New Jer- 
sey farms. 

New Jersey is the first state to insti- 
tute this inspection and grading sys- 
tem, but it is believed that at least 
a dozen other states will soon adopt 
the same plans which both farmers 
and shippers consider a forward step 
in better marketing methods. 

The plan, which eventually will 
cover the inspection of all graded farm 
products, will first be applied to the 
marketing of the Jersey potato crop. 
New Jersey farmers begin ‘to ship 
their potatoes about July 15. Products 
will be of four grade@, labeled as 
N. J.-U. S. Grades, and divided into 
“fancy,” “No. 1,” “No, 1—small,” and 
“No. 2." Bach of these four grades 
will have detailed specifications known 
to the buyer. . 

The certificate of inspection will be 
prima facie evidence in the courts of 
New Jersey and of the United States. 
Those buyers who reject shipments 
will have to show genuine cause for 
their refusal. 

Three of the largest potato growers 

ave already asked for inspection of 
their .entire crops. 
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chasing power has decreased, the 
higher cost of production is cutting 
down that country’s advantage in the 
world’s markets. 


Tax Measures Resisted 


He declares that German manus 
facturers are resisting offorts of the 
Reparations Commission to have tax 
measures passed in Germany that 
would balance the budget and tend to 
stabilize the exchange ‘rate. The 
German Government is holding up 


possible aid in the securing of employ- 
ment for former service men and a 
sa watch on rehabilitation activi- 
ties. 


RADICAL PARTIES 
UNITE IN NEW YORK 


Socialist and  Farmer-Labor 


Required citizenship courses in 
every school and university in the 
country are among the recommenda- 
tions which will be brought before 
the convention. The recommendation 
was inaugurated by the Wisconsin 

delegation which brought {t before the 

eitizenship conference and secured the 
indorsement of that group, prelimi- 
nary to presenting it on the floor of 
the convention. 


Federation Favors Better Speech 


CALCUTTA, June 26—-Trade for May 
shows d results. The imports were 
19.06 lakhs as compared with 17.84 for 
April and 20.74 for May, 1021. The ex- 
porte were 25,90elakhs as compared with 
28.02 for April and 18,41 for May, 1921. 


JAPANESE SQUADRON SAILS 

YOKOSUKA, Japan, June 26—(By 
The Associated Presas)--The Japanese 
training squadron sailed today for 
Honolulu on its trans-Pacific tour. 


and Freight Rates Reduced, 
Says Senator McCormick 


WASHINGTON, June 26—Reductions 
in apnvropriations, federal taxes, and 
freight rates, since the Republican Ad- 
ministration came into power, were 
‘ detatled in a statement issued last 
night by Medill McCormick (R.), Sena- 
tor from Illinois and chairman of the 


NEW YORK, June 26—-Food and 
money contributions totaling $1,500,- 
000 for the feeding of 400,000 adults 
in the Ukraine have been agreed upon, 
following a conference in London be- 
tween Walter Lyman Brown, director 
of the American Relief Administration 
there, and representatives of the Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee, 

Cable reports of the London Con- 
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Conferences on American citizen- 
‘ship, music and public welfare will 
fill today, and this evening there will 
be speeches by Count llya Tolstoy 
and Dr. Charles Prosser of Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. 
_A certificate acknowledging the as- 
 Sistance of the Federation in the Near 
' East relief movement will be pre- 
_ gented during the week by Mrs. Flor- 
_ ence Duryea, director of work with 
“women’s organizations for the Near 
East relief. Mra. Duryea received a 


Joint Committees Call Convention 


Spectal from Monitor Rureau 


NEW YORK, June 26—The joint 
committee of the Socialist Party and 
the Farmer-Labor Party has sent out 
a call for a convention to nominate 
candidates for all congressional, state, 
legislative and judicial offices next 
fail. This convention is to be held 
on Saturday, July 15. The call was 
signed by Morris Hillquit and Alger- 
non Lee for the Socialist Party and 


*s cordial reception when she addressed |Y Ben Howe and Maurice Williams 


the convention and a resolution in- | fo" the Farmer-Labor Party. 


Mem- 


Morsi the Near East movement is| bers of 15 Labor unions also signed. 


_ tow pending before the convention 
With practical certainty of passage. 

_ Among the interesting movements 
_ _.to which the federation has given 
_ place on the program is better speech. 
| 6 federation has a committee on 
better speesh, of which Mrs. Katharine 
 K. Robbins of Chicago, is chairman. 


7 


' Ym addressing the convention Mrs. 
_ Robbins told of the business houses 


__ and factories which close their doors 
_ uring the annual better speech week 
a’ te their employees an oppor- 
_ tunity to hear addresses on the sub- 
_ ject. The federation will co-operate 
in the annual better speech week next 
_ November. 
_ There was a suggestion of the form 
_ Of peace resolution which the con- 
_ vention is likely to indorse in the 
_ Speech which Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, 
‘- ntl of the federation made last 
he y evening on the arms con- 
_ ference and afterward. Three points 
_ Were made by Mrs. Winter which it is 
a. the resolutions committee 
consider in connection with the 
logy of the resolutions. Mrs. 
ia ter urged first a law to out-law 
_ War, second subordination of war in 


ae ey 
ia 


_ the history text books used in the 


schools, and third, fair treatment for 


- the immigrant as a means to build 


§ friendly international relations. 
| Mrs Winter sald: 
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. Armament Conference Results 
The Washington Arms Conference 
laid out for itself a definite, a concrete, 


q ’ @ limited task, It did not undertake to 
_ abolish war, but on! 
next war, and, b 


to abolish the 
taking this tremend- 
ous step, to swing us into that long 
path that leads toward ultimate and 
unl 1 One has only to look 


_ at the map of the Pacific with its inter- 


g& mandates and spheres of influ- 
ence to see that this in itself is a dem- 
onstration of the fact that here is a 
fertile field for misunderstandings, an- 

— and mutually incompatible 
ns. 

The Government of the United States 

t, so far as we were con- 

cerned, the next great menace of war 

| in the Far East. The purposes of 
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i oe Conference were, then, twofold— 


to minimize the hatred and sources 
ct, and, second, to lessen the eco- 


agenda. Its records show that, 
one exception, those agenda have 
covered, and that exception had to 
In deference to the will of one 

Ww 


ers. 
Tt is evident that such a conference has 


ee scope of a legislative body. 


Boo nation objects to a course of action, 
ms action has to be abandoned. It is 


not a case of majority rule. No group of 


Be. could compel another to swing 
__ into line. Unanimity is the basis of al! 
a ts. The common denominator 
mind must be found. 
_ The Conference did many things. The 
_ stabilizing of Far East conditions, the 
pets Door,” the pledges given of just 
rs. 8 of international dealings, the 
On 68 great battleships, the 10 
ea naval holiday, the holding of sub- 
aos. down to legitimate usages, the 
_ putlawing of chemical gas, the abrogation 
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This new movement is said to have 
the support of a number of Labor 
chieftains who have usually followed 
the leadership of Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor. Many representat{ves of 
Labor who have usually remained out 
of the Socialist Party are manifesting 
a lively interest in the coming conven- 
tion that will adopt a platform which 
it will endeavor to draft in such a 
manner as to embrace points that have 
long been discussed by different 
groups of Labor. 

The Socialist leaders have agreed 
to accept a platform far more moder- 
ate than the usual demands of this 
party. Each Labor organization has 
been invited to send two delegates to 
the convention. The points to be em- 
braced in the platform are a 44-hour 
week, the establishment of a housing 
commission with power to inaugurate 
& program of municipal building, an 
elective and paid board of education, 
the creation of a farms products com- 
mission to purchase products for do- 
mesti¢ use and the immediate with- 
drawal of the United States from im- 
perialistic enterprises in Haiti and San 
Domingo. Many other important 
questions will be discussed. 


NEWFOUNDLAND LINE 
IS BOUGHT BY POSTAL 


 Spectal from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, June 26—Purchase by 
the Postal Telegraph - Commercia! 
Cables system, from the Government 
of Newfoundland, of the submarine 
cable extending from Canso, N. §., to 
Newfoundland, is announced here by 
Clarence H, Mackay, president of the 
company. 

Mr, Mackay says his companies and 
the Government of Newfoundland 
have entered into an agreement under 
the terms of which, all telegraphic 
traffic into and out of Newfoundland 
handled by the Government lines will 
be exchanged between the two inter- 
ested partis. Th agreement will go 
into effect about July 1, and will re- 
store competitive telegraphic service 
between the United States and New- 
foundland, the company says. 

It is further developed that, in ad- 
dition to extending the Operations of 
the Postal Telegraph - Commercial 
Cables systems into Newfoundland ter- 
ritory, the establishment of the Canso- 
St. Johns line strengthens the con- 
nections between the American sea- 
board and the system’s trans-Atlantic 
cables landing at St. Johns. 


DUTCH BULB INDUSTRY 

VICTORIA, B, C., June 10 (Special 
Correspondence) — The Dutch bulb- 
growing industry will be introduced on 
Vancouver Island immediately by Dutch 
interests which have purchased land 
for the purpose near Victoria. A num- 
ber of Dutch settlers are oo gpa to 
arrive soon to undertake bul 
at this point. 


culture | 


Republican Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee. 

That the Republican Congress had 
saved taxpayers $7,000,000,000, com- 
pared with “the sums sought to be 
spent under the Wilson Administration 
during three years,” was asserted by 
Mr. McCormick, who added: 

“Since Warren Harding took office 
we have paid off nearly $1,000,000,000 
of the national debt. We have cut the 
annual expenditures of the federal 
Government by  $1,000,000,000, or 
about 25 per cent per annum. No 
other Government in the worid has 
done anything like it. Noither have 
any of the state or municipal govern- 
ments, many of which continue to in- 
crease expenditures and taxation. 


Total of Taxation Reduced 


“Sinc Warren Harding took office, 
the present Congress has reduced the 
annual aggregate of taxation by about 
$1,000,000,000, by some $800,000,000 for 
the current calendar year, and by $1,- 
000,000,000 a year thereafter. We 
have wiped off the statute books a 
score or two of nuisance taxes which 
fell upon everything used by father, 
mother, sister, and sonny. We have 
been able to reduce all income taxes 
so that they are less, for example, 
than those paid in the British Isles. 
The additional income tax exemptions 
have reduced by about a third the tax 
of the family man with an income of 
$5000 a year or less. We not only 
have reduced the total sum of federal 
taxation by about $1,000,000,000 a year, 
but we have reduced it to such a 
point that the Government of the 
United States collects from its citizens 
per capita about one-third as much as 
does the Government of Great Britain. 


Liberty Bonds Reach Par 
“Since Warren Harding became 
President, the increase in the value of 
Liberty bonds, which have gone to 
par, amounted to about $3,000,000,000. 


“America will appreciate what has 
been done, and what it ia sought’to 
do, to relieve the shipper and the 
consumer of the tremendous burden 
placed upon both by the Wilson Ad- 
ministration through the increase in 
the railroad rates and the imposition 
of transportation taxes. The increase 
in freight charges under the Demo- 
cratic Administration, effected by the 
Interstate Commerce Commiesion by 
taxes or. by decree of Dr. Wilson, 
amounted to about $3,000,000,000 a 
year. Wa have made a good begin- 
ning to lift this burden from. the peo- 
ple. It is estimated that already it 
has been lightened by over $500,000,- 
000 yearly.” 

Mr. McCormick said the American 
people were realizing “the great 
measure in which Congress and the 
Administration have contributed . to 
the recovery of business and agricul- 


ture.” 


AMUNDSEN PLANS CHANGED 


CHRISTIANIA, Norway, June 26— 
Roald Amundsen, the Norwegian ex- 
plorer, has changed his plans for his 
attempt to fly to the ‘North Pole, it was 
reported here today. He now intends 
to land at Spitzbergen, instead of Cape 
Columbia. -A Norwegian air officer is 
going to Spitzbergen to mark out a 
suitable landing place. 


SCOTLAND EXPORTS MORE COAL 

EDINBURGH, June 6. (Special Cor- 
respondence)—Scottish coal shipments 
continue to increase, and up to the end 


of the last week in May there was a 
rise for 1922, compared with the same 


period of last year, of 2,933,155 tons | 


exported from the Scottish ports. 
, 


the inevitable by. granting subsidies 
directly and indirectly to industries, 
railroads, landlords, and others by 
‘efficient operation of the money- 
' printing presses, He gaid: 

“Hundreds of owners of apartment 
houses are receiving ald from the 
Government. The German, railroads 
last year ran up a deficit of more 
than 35,500,000,000 paper marks, ow- 
ing to the indirect subsidy of industry 
by holding rail rates below operating 
costs, and the policy of selling bread 
to the people at one half the purchase 
price cost the government almost 
10,000,000,000 paper marks last year, 

“These subsidies explain the huge 
deficits in the Government's financial 
statements. By artificial means, the 
Government is trying to keep the 
cost of living down and thereby in- 
crease the internal purchasing power 
of the mark; and also maintain the 
spread between the external and in- 
ternal value of the mark. 

Wages Tend to Lag Behind 

“The tendency, therefore, is for 
wages and other production costs to 
lag behind those of competing coun- 
‘tries with a stable currency. . Wipe 


ference yesterday told the details of 
the arrangement, whereby the relief 
administration will provide foodstuffs 
to the amount of $750,000 and the 
joint distribution commitee will ad- 
vance a like amount in money. It 
is estimated this joint fund will pro- 
vide food for the Ukraine adults until 
this year’s harvests are in, 

Up to this time, the Ukraine opera- 
tions of the two organizations have 
been confined to the feeding of 800,000 
children, distributed through a system 
of kitchens, as well as subventions to 
homes and institutions to care for the 
thousands of children unable to visit 
the distributing centers. 


CONCESSION IS NOT GRANTED 

COPENHAGEN, May 26 (Special Cor- 
respondence—The Baltic Cotton Com- 
pany has not been able to obtain the 
concession asked of the Danish authori- 
ties, to have their goods examined and 
passed by the customs officers at their 
own island of Christianholm. The ap- 
plication had the indorsement of both 
the director of the port of Copenhagen 
and Admiral Richelieu, but this proved 
of no avail. The concession sought, 
had it been granted, would have facili- 
tated greatly transit trade of the com- 
pany .on the Baltic. 


RAILROADS ENTERING ST. LOUIS 
BACK HUGE TERMINAL PROJECT 


Provision of Facilities Adequate for Future Needs of 
Trunk Lines May Cost Total of $150,000,000 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., June 23 (Special 
Correspondence) — Rearrangement of 
the St. Louls-Hast St. Louis railroad 
terminals, to cost from $100,000,000 
to $150,000,000, is proposed in a report 
made public by the engineers’ com- 


connects the Hads Bridge and the St. 
Louis Union Station, a mile distant. 

The Union Station is a haif male 
away from the city’s business section. 
The report favors erection of a new 


would do away with the tunne] which 


mittee representing trunk line rail- 
roads entering the district, the two 
cities and interested organizations, 

This plan, if carried out, its spon- 
sors say, tends to reduce charges for 
transporting freight across the Mis- 
sissipp! River, or, as it is called by 
St. Louls industries, the “arbitrary,” 
This charge has been held to retard 
the commercial development of the 
city. 
St. Louis spent $6.500,000 in building 
a bridge across the river designed to 
eliminate the “arbitrary.” It was to be 
free from toll and open to the rail- 
roads with the stipulation that the 
rates of lines entering the city ffom 
the east should not be greater to the 
west bank than to the east bank of 
the river. The railroad deck of the 
bridge has stood idle, a burden to the 
taxpayers and yielding no return. 

Proposes Bridge Be Used 

The new terminal plan proposes 
that the bridge be used by the rail- 
roads upon terms to be agreed upon 
with the city; that Eads bridge, the 
first railroad crossing of the Missis- 
sippi River at any point, be aban- 


20-track station for suburban trains, 
adjacent to the retail section. 

By examination of 600,000° freight- 
car records, the committee discovered 
that 85 per cent of car-lot freight 
enters the canes district needlessly, 
causing serious congestion. 

The remedy proposed ig that the 45 
Classification yards, now in use, most 
of them in congested industrial sec- 
tions, be reduced to eight, to be estab- 
lished on the outskirts of the district. 
The committee figures that this change 
would save the railroads $10,000,000 
annually in operation costs. 

It is recommended that St. Louis de- 
velop its river terminals, and that 
these be of a character to enable 
ready exchange of freight between 
rails and water. 

After a study of electrification of 
terminale as a smoke abatement meas- 
ure, the committee finds that this step 
would not reduce materially the city’s 
smoke,'and adds that the cost of. elec- 
trification makes it impractical. 

On the Illinois side of the river, the 
report points out a way in which 25 
railroad grade crossings within the 
city of East St. Louls can be reduced 


doned for steam railroad purposes, 
and given over exclusively to vehicu- 
lar traffic and suburban electric lines. 

he bridge is owned by the rail- 
roads co-operatively. It is proposed 
that the railroads abolish the toll im- 
posed upon vehicles in exchange. for 
the use of the municipal bridge at a 
nominal charge. 

The municipal bridge now has no 
railroad approach, but the railroads 
have agreed to build one at a cost 


to six by the simple expedient of an 
exchange of existing freight houses. 


‘not to exdeed $2,800,000. 


The plan 
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ttle of the Pines and the 


Sea on 


ET the tourist go to any of the lit- : 
tle seaside “plages” of Gascony 
! or Charente Inférieure o. the 
coast running north and south from 
the mouth of the Gironde River, in 
whose estuary Bordeaux is situated, 
and he can bask in the sunlight on 
these wonderful stretches of sandy 
beach, or find rest and contentment in 
the shade of the pine woods 
which stretch along the dunes. The 
country behind this belt of woodland 
is one of the richest and most pro- 
gressive in France, and everywhere its 
vineyards are guarded from the sea 
stogms by belts of protecting pine trees. 
‘By means of the quaint forest tram- 
ways drawn by mules the visitor can 
penetrate deep into the recesses of the 
forest, and a climb to the top of one 
of the highest points in this dune 
country, such as the Volcan in the 
forest of la Coubre on the northern 
shore of the Gironde will give him a 
Panorama of waving pines,.and pros- 
perous villages in the prairie land 
stretching eastward as far as the 
eye can reach, while to the west is 
the bulwark of the sand dunes on 
which the Atlantic breakers are cease- 
lessly thundering. 

It is difficult to realize that a cen-| 
tury ago the whole of this flourishing | 
countryside wag a barren waste of un- | 
productive sarid and marsh, where a, 


few peasants eked out-an existence by | 
grazing a few head of cattle and goats, 

while year by Year the ever-encroach- 
ing sand crept inland and engulfed a} 
few more farms and villages. | 


Rescuing the Island of Oberon 
The colossal task of fixing these 


forest is maintained intact as a pro- 
tection for the marketable stands 
which grow up in its shelter. The 


Pine Branches Stuck in Loose Sand Forma Hedge to Protect the 
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Forest 


ll She PS ED 


shifting sands and transforming them 
into the existing forest land is one 
that the French Nation may well be 
proud of, and its success is a very fine 
example of constrictive forestry. To 
take a single instance, along the 150 
miles of opeh coast, where the sand 
thas for centuries been a menace, the 
Island of Oleron, which is only about 


20 miles long by three or four broad, 
has an annual trade valued at 70,000,- 
000 francs; but if it were not for the 


_ Maintenance of a strip of pine forest 
which renders the fixation of its west- 
Be sand dunes possible; the whole 


i would have been engulf@® in 
sand many years ago. alive 
' The tremendous task of stopping 

“the incoming sand was first taken up 
_ by Bremontier in 1780, and to him is 
“Benerally given the credit of organiz- 
mg 8 successful resistance. The 
ethods which he employed are still 
ing used, with some modifications 

Guced as a Pesult of subsequent 

rience. A start is generally made 


‘  . ” 


latter are worked through systemati- 
cally,,block by block; and the tapping 
is increased heavily during the last 
five years before each block is clear 
felled. The natural seedlings which 
spring up from the seed scattered 
from the felled trees are so plentiful 
that it is seldom necessary to do any 
artificial sowing of seed or planting 
of transplants from a forest nursery 
to complete the new ’crop. 

With the name of Bremontier, 


whose work was mostly connected 
with Gascony, must be coupled that 
of Vasselot de Reigne, whose energy 
and’ idealism were responsible for 
most of the magnificent pine woods 
which now adorn the Charente coast. 
By the work of such men, France has 
stolen a@ march on the encroaching 
ocean and has consolidated the shift- 
ing sands and dismal marshes into a 
land of plenty. 

- The establishment of the forest is 
not by any means the end of the 
battle, for in many places the sea 
continues to encroach in spite of all 
efforts to stop it. There is an increas- 


yn th }sand dune some distance above 
Migh-tide level by setting out several 


*) Pews of pine branches stuck in the 
 »a00se send to form paralle) hedges. 


ing guerrilla warfare between the for- 
est.guards with their brush palisades 
and marram erass on the one side, 
and the sea on the other. It is possi- 


The True 


the Heart of New York 


RAND STREET had been up 
(5 for hours and looked it. It 
carries on its intricate affairs 
in the midet af the indes¢ribable dis- 
order which ‘marks Grand Street 


whether it wakes or sleeps. 

The patriarchs of Brass Town were 
stirring about, their heavy boots 
squeaking plaintively, muttering in 
their beards as they flicked at the 
dust which had accumulated on the 
icons and candlesticks on the shelves 
that were easy to reach... In Brass 
Town one doeg not dust the shelves 
which. are not easy to reach, 

In the upper east seventies of New 
York, in the neighborhood fringing 
First” Avenue, Tzecho-Slovakia had 
also been up for hours. It became 
natural to wonder whether the wide 
sun-washed streets, the sort of 
scrubbed look about the brick faces 
of the houses, the impeccable neat- 
ness of the children who loitered in 
the sun, even of the tattered men who 
gathered in a knot at one corner and 
chattered rapidly in their own tongue 


ohemia in 


ANCE jie 


of their dis homes, It is too easy 
‘ the to become divided 


, but they are not fit sub- 

for hemian art 

music. . , , And so we do not allow 
our «hildren here to grow away from. 
their own language. 
acquisition. of American ways and 
customs and loyalties, yes, but to for- 


| get Bohemia and the lovely things of 


Tzecho-Slovakia—that is not right.” 

We went up into the house. Kinder- 
garten was all that was going on so 
early in the morning. The Tzecho- 
Slovakia of New York fringes a 
quarter where there are many Ital- 
ians and-a few of the swarthy-eyed 
children of ttaly 


classes at Jan And there was 


us. 


one exceedingly fiery-looking daugh- | 


ter of n sternly regarding the: 
a ide on . by states or by municipalities. 


appropriation by a_ placid, blende 
child of Bohemia of a particularly 
desirable set of blocks. 4 

It is a long way from the Upper 


Americ, cling. still to the Tanguage| 


.Police Regulation of Ai 


and |. 


mention was made of 
English—-the- the great variety the statutes 


ave drifted into the | 


right orange taxicabs pitch | 


[a minute before I had a chance to 
stop him and then, quite witlessly, I 
said “I’m sorry—I’m afraid I don’t 
understand your: language,” where- 
upon he launched into perfect Eng- 
lish without a flicker of a smile. He 
stated that he had his entire selec- 
tion of foreign rds—which was 
what he supposed had come for— 
packed neatly into one envelope. He 
contrived to suggest that he had done 
this efficient thing for my benefit 
alone. And he added, with a touch 
of austerity in his tone, that I could 
buy as many or as few as I liked and 
no hard feeling. Refreshing shop- 
keeper! 

| We conversed industriously on sub- 
jects of purely neighborhood interest 
—-he was very well informed, appar- 
ently, about the entire 40,000—and 
among other things he advised me, an- 
nouncing placidly that. he knew I 
was a stranger, to see the decorations 


East seventies and the avenue through 
which 
and rattle all day and all night to the 
peaceful farming countries of, Bo- 
hemia, but ‘two of the 40,000 said to 
me, “When we go back now we only 
go to visit.” 
The House Next Door 
_to Westminster Abbey 

Fics houses in London have at- 

tached to them more interesting 

political and ‘social memor‘es 
than the building which is now the 
permanent home of the Industrial 
Court and Arbitration Committees set 
up under the English voluntary labor 
conciliation legislation. Number Five, 
Old Palace Yard, is one of a little 
cluster of houses tucked away in a 
corner immediately adjoining West- 
minster Abbey and facing the Houses 
oft Parliament. If offers a strange con- 
trast to the noble fabrics of beauti- 
fully wrought stone which overshadow 
it. 
land could have. produced such a con 


trast. 


wey A 
re ate?” 


Only Georgian or Victorian conte 


‘N an earlier article published in 

| this column attention was given 

to the general rules which govern 
aircraft law, and 


adopted by various governments. It 
was there laid down that the control 
of the operations of aircraft in- its 
broader outlin should come more’ 
and more exclusively into the hands of 
the Federal Goverument and that the 
states and cities stiould exert their 


-authority only through police regula- 


tions framed to meet local conditions. 
Federal control alone might he a the- 
oretical.ideal, but it is not likely that 


the right to govern the kind of | 
flymg done within their territories, 


will ever be wholly relinquished either 


brought the subject of restrictions on 


flying \forcibly to the fore, and the | 


reraft” 


plane by doing t 
know to be perfectly safe, but which 


safety really exacts. Aeronautics 
needs friends 80 ppg om Roope mers 4 
‘is to be- 


|fiying in the Uniied 


come a reality, that the pilot who © 
shows off the capabilities of the air- 
ngs which he may =— 


the layman on the ground below in- 
stinctively feels to be dangerous, is 
doing a very poor service to the cause. 
He is postponing the day when flying 
will pass from the hands of the show- 
man entirely into those of the man 
of business, when it will cease to be 
regarded as a “game” and will take 
its place among the great industries 
of the nation. .. é 


Flights Over Crowds Restricted 


The instinctive first impressions of 
the man on the ground must not be 
forgotten in framing aircraft laws, 


|and it was as a concession to those 
- Events of the last few days: have; impressions that the Massachusetts 


law was made to forbid altogether 
flights over assemblies of people gath- 


time is appropriate for a detailed anal-| ered to watch éxhibitions or contests 


' ysis of the kind of regulation which is except by specific permission of the 
being adopted and the kind which | 
should be adopted. Within the last few | 
1 weeks the Massachusetts Legislature | those engaged in making photographs 


State authorities. Such permission 
would ordinarily be given only to 


has passed a statute which is likely | for press or other purposes, and even 


4 to have become law before this article 


is printed,.a statute perhaps the most 
elaborate yet brought forward in any 
state, for the contro) of flying, and the 
importance of sane and effective regu- 
lation has also been emphasized by the 
ill-judged and reckless activities of 
certain pilots, notably of the man who 
persistently circled about close over 


‘the heads of the crowd during Prési- 


dent Harding’s speech at the Lincoln 
Memorial exercises. That accident 
brought home to the President very 
forcibly the need for measures of con- 
trol. oe : 
Protecting the Public 


Under the head of police regulations 
may be included all of the rules in- 
tended primarily to insure the safety 
of those on the ground below the air- 
craft, as well as some of those de- 
signed to protect the passenger in a 
commercial machige. Obviously, the 
first rule to be considered for the pro- 


Instead” of a dwelling place|tection of the general public is that 
worthy of the site, there confronts, 


in the little church two blocks away. 
“They are of very good Tzeck art... .” 
He assured me calmly that I had bet- 
ter come again sometime to his shop 
and turned his attention abruptly to 


| the aerial photographer myst of course 


conform to the genera] / regulations 
regerding height to be maintained. 
For similar reasons the bill pre- 
pared. in Massachusetts forbade alto- 
gether “stunting,” or aerial acrobatics, 
when carrying paying passengers. 
Stunting is, of course, perfectly safe 


under proper conditions.. It ig a nec- 
esSary part of the training of a mili- 
tary aviator, and«many pilots find it 
the most enjoyable feature of flying. 
Nevertheless, the passenger who ‘has 
been up for his first “hop” and who 
has been looped and spun returns to 
earth in most cases with a feeling 
that he has been part of a thrilling 
circus performance and that he has an 
exciting story to tell his friends, but 
without the slightest desire to repeat 
the experience. It will be a great day 
for flying when the word “thrilling” 
ceases to be applied to airplane flights, 
for when the average man describes 


an experience as “thrilling” he means 


that he has no wish to try it again. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that 
stunting for hire has already been 
forbidden in Canada. There, as in 
Massachusetts, if the new law goes 
through its final stages, the only way 
to experience stunting is to get a 
friendly non-commercial pilot to take 
you up free of charge. 


To Check “Wing-Walkers” 
Another provision which should be 


incorporated in every aircraft law is 
one designed to check the activities of 
the “‘wing-walkers.” The prime at- 
traction in exhibitions where the air- 


evoee the sand gradually col- 
ts to. a ridge, and by replant- 
> © img such hedges it is possible to mold 

a * €l dune into a uniform slope. When 


plane is used as a high trapeze cr 
where an intrepid individual transfers 
from one aircraft to another in flight 
is the extreme danger which is obvi- 
cusly inherent in them, for human 


ble to stop the sand from shifting,|were stamped with a cleanliness 
‘but the sea cannot be shackled. O2/ which had been achieved since dawn 
the whole issue, however, there is nO!or: whether Tzecho-Slovakia knows, 
" ‘this has reached a suitable height | doubt who has gained the victory, for/to9 that subtle New England trait of | was dismissed | 

"> tufts of marram grass are heeled in'the sea may destroy a few acres of { | A man, sitting idly on an empty | 
ete ee | barrel at the corner, smiled gently | beings always seem to enjoy runring 
at me. He was unshaven and his gray | risks vicariously. Every accident is a 


‘hair was ragged, but about his delft | ie ees 7 4. ; yf ff definite blow at commercial aerial 
\s transportation. 


'blue shirt and bagging trousers was | 
Important as_the regulation of air- 


a young woman whose sleek blonde | 
hair spread away from her lovely. 
face like the wings of a pale bid. I | 


% 
5. 


A Broad Fire Trace Through the Maritime Pines Which Are 


Reproduced by permission 


Tapped for Resin 


all over the surface, and this hardy 

nt soon takes root and helps ma- 
terially in binding the sand in-place, 
while sand-loving shrubs, such as 
Atriplex alimus, are planted at inter- 


s. 

On the back of this dune and on the 
ground behind it seeds of Maritime 
pine are sown, generally together with 
the seed of broom and furze, and pro- 
tected with fascines of pine branches 
or broom twigs to prevent the sand 
shifting further before the seedlings 
become established. The Maritime 
pine is one of the two-needle pines 
and it is admirably adapted for a sea- 
faring life—at least it flourished on 
pure sand and in face of salt sea 
winds where other trees would stand 
mo chance. In most of the littoral 
stands it is small and stunted where 
it is exposed to the full force of the 
Atlantic gales, but behind the protec- 
tion of one tree the next succeeds in 
ose little taller, until, a few 

undred yards inland, the tree stems 
are tall and well developed. 

‘Tapping and Lumbering 

The resin which the Maritime pine 
yields provides quite as large a reve- 
mue as that made by the wood itself, 
“most of which is exported as mining 
timber to the Welsh coal fields. In 
'the government-owned forests the 
“tapping” for resin has been systema- 
tized so carefully that no tree is 


| tapped beyond its natural powers of 


uramce unti} it has reached the 
ie per size for felling. In the littoral 
_ gone, tapping is forbidden and the 


the littoral zone here and there along ' - 


the coast, but it can no longer imperil 
the prosperity of two provinces as it 
was doing a century ag. 


The Beirut National Library 


Ten thousand volumes have recently 
been collected in Paris by Philippe de 
Tarrazi which are destined to form the 


nucleus of the National Librar f | 
Wo ‘bracelet engaging one fat wrist and a 


Beirut, Syria. Mr. Tarrazj visited all 
the great Parisian bookshops, the 
libraries, museums, agencies as well 
as the Institute of France and the 
houses of Parliament. He has re- 
ceived contributions from such collec- 


tors as Prince Roland Bonaparte and- 


the Prince of Monaco. Numerous 
authors have also presented their com- 
plete works. There will be sections 
on drama, history, mathematics, nat- 
ural philosophy, chemistry, commerce, 
law, astronomy, and many other sub- 
jects. Encyclopedias, bookcases and 
objects of art are also included. 

For the construction of a public 
building for the proper accommoda- 
tion of the library, Mr. de Tarrazi is 
working hard to collect the necessary 
fund. He asks nothing of the munic- 
ipality but a well-situated site. As 
there are many suitable pieces of 
land in the city which are at present 
unused, doubtless no difficulty in this 
matter will arise. / The library will 
require also the services of a staff 
of assistants to second the director in 
making the books readily available 
to the people of the city. 


‘foreign magazines for sale I 


cleaning house before going to bed at 
night in order that one may not wake 
to disorder. 

The very cats amiably washing 
their faces at the’ curb. looked 
scrubbed. A.large woman with a 
placid face stood idly on the step be- 
fore an enormous tenement, balanc- 


ring on her hip a wise-looking. baby 


of one year clad in glistening. white 
silk and with a ridiculously small 


pair of soot-colored eyes. New York’s 
Tzecho-Slovakia — which, the keen 
young person who manages the 
Neighborhood House of Jan Hus 
Presbyterian Church through the day, 
told me included 40,000 Tzechs—had 
evidently risen early, breakfasted 
neatly and was going about its day’s 
business in an orderly and excessive- 
ly cleanly manner. 


The Shop-Keeper’s Austerity 
The windows of the little shops, 
with their tiny low doors, gleamed as 
freshly-emeried crystal. In a win- 
dow crowded with a hopelessly com- 


plex assortment of everything under 
the sun a gaudy poster announcing 
some delineation of the tattered 


| “Where Is My Wandering Boy Tonight” 


theme at.the neighborhood film house 
was impartially disposed against a 
lovely bit of Bohemian embroidery. 
In another shop where there were 
books and post cards and quaint 
was 


greeted by the proprietor with ¢a 


‘torrent of unknown dialect. It took 


el 


|a sense of great neatness, a sort of | 
He | 
dreamed quietly in the sun and as I | 
turned the corner he was fashioning | 


breath of the neighborhood. 


his stiff fingers iuto something which 
should cast the-shadow of a rabbit 
on the brick wall for a small person 
of three who had wandered to his 
mee. «6s 
Tzech Art 

The heavy door of Jan Wus Church 
was bolted but the young woman who 
watches over the neighborhood house 
next door offered to let me in through 


(her building. Her office, with its plain 
unexpectedly 


furniture, was made 
cheerful by the application to the buff 
painted walls of bright decorative 
Tzech. painting. Bold, dashing de- 
signs in rich blues and rust reds and 
mellow, bright golds. Here was no 
group of people limited by a slender 
treasury which did not permit having 
the walls conventionally papered. 
pVhy should those walls not be made 
more beautiful than any American 
wall paper could possibly make them, 
by knowledge which was of the es- 
sential Bohemia so very far away and 
of which this was merely a tiny scrap 
set down by itself in the network of 
New York streets? 


Pa tiny alcove at the opposite end 
oO 


e room a long refectory table 
gleamed and on the wall behind it— 
touched imto sudden life by the twist 
of a wall switch—was‘a great paint- 
ing of rolling Bohemian farm coun- 
try. Flanking it were tiny, exquisitely 
framed oils of Bohemian farmhouses 
illustrative with great simplicity of 
the plan of Bohemia iife—the little 


huddle of white-roofed farmhouses in’ 


the cup of rolling hills, the spreading 


green diagram of individual farms 
stretching away, outside the village, 
into the misted distance. The girl 


said wistfully as she pressed the 


switch again, throwing back into the 
gloom the lovely scene, “The social 
life of the farmers in Bohemia is very 
different from the farming life of 
Amefica....” is 


We went into the church. From one 


window, the modest stained glass win- 
dow of a simple people, veils of violet 


and rose gold mist filtered down over 


the plain altar. “Our people love de- 
sign and beautifying our simple build- 
ings,” said Miss Dudek, and she pointed 
to the decorations laid with a touch 
of something more somber than those 


in the rooms next door against the 


pale walls of the church. The colors 
were softened, the designs less bold 
and suggesting the ecclesiastical use. 
YThe church was very quiet, the racket 
of a flat-wheeled car on a neighboring 
avenue toned to the dull rhythmic 
beat of a drum. ...A slender spear 
of sun picked out a bit of silver in 
the chancel. .,. 
Bohemia~ Unforgotten 

Miss Dudek skimmed over the 
activities of the neighborhood house. 
Most of them were the activities of 
any house of the sort in any foreign 
quarter, but said, quite firmly, “We 
teach our children the Czecho-Slovak 
tongue. Many of them are born here, 


and it is right for them to know their 


mother tongue, for if they do not 


know it there is a gulf between them 


and their parents, who, living here in| 


No. 5 Old Palace 


one a perfectly plain brick house. 
Smoke has toned down the color to 
a blackish gray, but the side which 
looks across a little enclosed space of 
grass to the Abbey walls is brightened 
by Virginian creeper. Here it was that 


Henry Lebouchere, famous as editor 


of “Truth,” lived for many years. 
Labouchere was not exclusive in 
his political friendships. He was a 
man of the world in the sense that 
his interests in men and affairs were 
comprehensive, and that his energies 
were constantly bringing him into 
contact with fresh phases of life. Thus 
it came about that men of all parties 
met at Number Five and, whenever any 
movement or genial intrigue was afoot 
in his own party his house would be a 
center for its development. Famous 
men were guests and he was the 
keeper of many secrets. In fact, dur- 
ing the heydey of his political career 


Number Five became almost an an-/| paratively gentle slope. 


nex of the Hotise of Commons. 


Yard, W estminster 


the pilot of an aircraft should main- |; 


tain such a height and attitude that 
he~can reach the ground at a safe 
landing place in case of sudden stop- 
page Of the engine or any other con- 
tingency. 

The mere fact that an airplane or 
airship is overheard does not entail 
the slightest danger to those below, as 
an aircraft properly designed and 
constructed and under the control of 
a competent pilot does not suddenly 
start to fall vertically during a nor- 
mal fligkt. The only possible reasons 
for a vertical fall are structural fail- 
ure of a part of the airplane or injury 
to the pilot, which makes it impossible 
for him to make effective use of his 


, controls. 


The descent against which precau- 


‘tions must be taken, therefore, is not 
‘an abrupt dive but a gliding of com- 


The slope of 
the path with respect to the grofind, 


Very different is the interior aspect | of course, depends to some extent on 
of Number Five in these days. Its fur-|the wind, as it is obviously possible 
niture, books and pictures are scat-|to travel a greater distance horizon- 


tered. Its rooms are turned into con- 
ventional offices. 
servatory, with windows looking out 
on both Abbey and Parliament House, 


In the former con-/|in case the power plant fails. 


,tally with the wind than against it 


In still 
air, however, which must be taken as 
the basis for all cdiculations, it is 


groups of employers and trade-union | possible for an airplane to travel 
officials come and go, arguing inter-{ horizontally from six to ten feet for 


minably about wages, .or hours, or 


technical processes, while the adjudi- 


cators, long fmured to such prosaic 
matters, listen patiently and take 
notes at intervals. 

Number Five was taken over: for 
arbitration purposes during the war, 
and it was a busy place in those 
critical days. The Nation was saved 
from many industrial conflicts by. the 
daily discussions in this quiet back- 
water when Labor in the vital indus- 
tries grew restless under the strain of 
rush work and rising prices. A mere 
record of the cases settled by the 
war-time Committee on . Production 
fills a volume, and the habit of arbi- 
tration thus engendered has persisted 
in the smaller trades and industries 


‘to the present time,.so that since a 


definite legal status was given the In- 
dustrial Court two years ago, it has 
never. lacked occipation. : 


every foot of vertical descent, the 
exact distance. depending on the effi- 
ciency of the particular design. In 
order to be on the safe side, a ratio 
of five. feet to one has been adopted 
in the Massachusetts statute, and it is 
provided that airplanes shall not; 
under any circumstances, pass over 
cities or crowds at such an altitude 
that it would be impossible to reach 
an open field or a body of water af- 
fording a landing place by gliding 
with a slope of one in five. 

Although the requirement of a suffi- 
cient altitude, combined with thorough 
inspection to insure that the airplane 
is in proper condition and that the 
pilot knows. his business, really af- 
fords substantially complete protec- 
tion to the public below, at the same 
time it. is necessary to concede some- 
thing to public sentiment and to. re- 
quire from the pilot even more than 


craft is, it is equally vital that a fair 
chance should be given to proper fiy- 
ing. As long as flying fields are as 
rare as they are at present the posi- 
tion of the cross-country pilot will be 
an almost impossible one, and he will 
be forced to fly low over cities in order 
to pick out his route, while most jour- 
neys will have to come to an end th 
a privately-owned fleld selected from 
the air and often found, after the land- 
ing has been made, to contain a hidden 
ditch capable of destroying the 4air- 
plane or to hold a crop for whose in- 
juries the owner wants extortionate 
damages. The régulation of flying 
and its encouragement by the Govern- 
ment must go hand in hand, and the 
public interest will suffer in the long 
run if either of them is allowed to get 
far ahead of the other. 


For the third time within a month, 
the prospect of civil flying in Russia 
offers news of interest to this column, 
The organization by the Germans of 


a service from Konigsberg to Moscow 
has aroused other nations to action, 
and a recent issue of L’Auto. alludes 


‘to no less than four schemes in addi- 


tion to thé Teutonic one. Two. of 
these are said to be under British and 
Italian management, and no details 
are given, The other two are pro- , 
jected by the Franco-Rumanian Vom- 
pany, which now operates the serv- 
ice'from Paris to Warsaw, soon.to be 
extended from Prague to Constapti- 
nople, and are to run from Warsaw 
to Moscow and from Bucharest to 
some city in the dil region of the 
Caucasus. Both central and southern 
Russia would thus be directly linked 
by air with Paris, and thence with all 


two commercial 


the other capitals of western Europe. 


As a result of the collision between 
airplanes traveling 
in opposite directions between Lon- 
don and Paris a few months ago, a - 
meeting has been held,in Brussels be-. 
tween the heads of the departments of 
civil aviation in France, Great Brit+ 
ain; and Belgium, and a code of traffic 
rules has been drawn up which should 
make it possible for the aerial tourist 
to dismiss the thought of any repeti- 
tion of the catastrophe which took 
place over Thieuloy. It is provided 
that all commercial aircraft siiall 
earry a full complement of navigation 
instruments, and that they shall be 
equipped with radio-telephonic ap- 
paratus in order that the pilots may 
be warned of their proximity to each 
other. Furthermore, a definite route 
is laid down to be followed by all air- 
craft flying from London to Paris 
vice versa, the route following a rail- 


‘road and also being indicated by 


definite marks both in France and in 
Etigland. All. aircraft are to at 
least six miles to the left of tt . 


gin of fully 12 miles between the ali 
Mere — vag ty in yi 

directions. It may practicab! 
to stay Bo far as that from the 4 

miliar landmarks when the visibilit = 
is poor, but collision will be insured = | 
against if each pilot keeps the gutd- . 
ing railroad on his right ven by a 
few. yards. eee 


_ be rowed in rough water. 
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U. S. NAVAL CREW 
RULES FAVORITE 


Twenty-Sixth Intercollegiate 
Rowing Regatta Gets Under 
Way Today 


INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 
WINNERS—VARSITY EIGHTS 


Year Winner 
1895—Columbia 
1896—Cornell 
1897—Cornell 
1898—Pennsylvania 
1899—-Pennsylvania..... : 
1900—Pennsylvania 
1901—-Cornell 


1993—Corne!}! 
DOO YTACUBS ... 2... 00-0050-: 
1905—Cornell...... a 


1907—Corne!l! 

1908—Syracuse 

199$8——Corne!! 
1910—Corne!!..... a 


1912—Corne!! 
1918—Syracuse 
1914—Columbia 


19146—Syracuse 
1920—Syracuse 
1921—-L. S. Naval Academy.... 
*Three miles. *+Two miles at Ithaca, N. Y. 
VARSITY FOURS 
1899=Pennsylvania 
1990—Pennsylvania 
Diet OPrnell........0¢ ea as 
1902—Corne!ll 
Beene Ornell.......00 inns 10m. 
eee he ao 19%. 
1905—Sytacuse... ; 
1906—Cornell.. 
1907—Syracuse - 
1908 —Syracuse ........-e00--: 
1908—Cornell... 
1910—Cornell.. 
1911—Cornel! canes 
1912—Cornel!]......... ae 10m. 
1913—Cornell : 
SECOND VARSITY EIGHTS - 
ilm 


1915—Cornell 
1916—Syracuse 
1920—Corne!ll 
1921—Corne!] 
FRESHMAN 
1886—Cornel! 
ee 9m. 


7s.® 


. 138. 

. 31¥8s. 
39%s. 
43%s. 


eseaee eee 


eseeeeeemeeeeereerer 


. 45%s. 
. 38s. 


EIGHTS 
18s. 
21458. 
57%. 
. 65s. 
. 4528. 
. 20Ms. 
394,s. 
18s. 
1s. 
35 4,8. 
51%ss. 
58s. 
292s. 
11%s. 


1900—W isconsin 
1901—-Pennsylvania 
1902—Cornell 
Eee 9m. 
1994—Syracuse 

1905—Corne!ll 
9906—Syracuse................ 9m. 
1907—Wlisconsin........ aks 6 9m. 


1910—Cornell 

1911—Columblia 

1912—Cornell.... 
1913—Cornell....... se } 
1914—Cornell...... esses 10m. 
1915—Syracuse 
1916—Cornell...... 
1920—Cornell.. 

1921—Corne!l! 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., June 26 
(By The Associated Press)—Unruffled 
skies and water greeted oarsmen 
and spectators gathered here for 
the twenty-sixth regatta of the 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
when they arose this morning. Al- 
though the three races forming the 
annual program were not scheduled 
for decision until late afternoon, pros- 


: pects pointed to favorable conditions 


unless there was a marked change in 
conditions. 

Six wionths of arduous training at 
their backs, the 120 odd oarsmen, com- 
posing freshmen, junior varsity and 


a _ varsity eights from six different uni- 


_ versities, waited for the twilight hour 
when they would be sent away in 
uést of national rowing honors. 


q r Interest centered chiefly in the out- 


come of the varsity three-mile race. 
The veteran United States Naval 
Academy eight ruled favorite with 
Cornell, Washington and Syracuse 
second ‘choices. Columbia was given 
an excellent chance by experts if the 
varsity - set for 6:30 p. m., should 
Pensyl- 
vania was hopeful. 
While none of the officials of the 
Intercollegiate Rowing Asosciation 
would comment, it appeared to be ac- 


_ cepted that next year the varsity race 
_ Would be restored to its original four- 
_ mile distance and the regatta rowed 
_ Upon a course other than the Hudson. 


Lake, near Geneva, was prom- 


- tently mentioned and the Cornell 
_ Course on Cayuga Lake, where the 
_ 1920 regatta was staged, also was dis- 
a a cussed. 


With a whole year ahead of 
the members of the Board of 
” Stewards refused to explain what 


& - plans they had in mind for 1923, but 


a 


_ and it _ 


q 


_ Others connected with rowing at indi- 

vidual colleges were not so reticent 

appear that radical 

sible before another 

oaths | brings the climax of the 
season. 

Today's race will mark the passing 

Glendon as rowing coach 

the Naval Academy. After 21 years 

remarkable success with middy 

_ Crews he has resigned: The contract 

of J. C. Rice, coach at Columbia for 

_ ‘Many ae tei also expires after the 

Statements that he would 

EL the Morningside university have 

denied repeatedly, but rowing 

Tumors persist in linking the names 


_ of Glendon and Rice with crew activi- 


«tes at Yale nd Harvard. 
Sprints by the Washington 
“and Navy eights featured the workouts 
on the Hudson yesterday afterngon. 
Leader had the westerners out 
on’ the upper two miles of the course 


iF fer a short sprint which showed to 


vi rictors by five lengths. 


tage the smoothness in the 
crew's atroke, with the full measure 
= a gained from each dip of 
era Glendon ordered the Navy 
hen to paddle slowly upstream 
then sent them down the river for 
miles at a fast clip. The An- 
boat raced down the course, 
) with ease a pace of 36 
kes to the minute. 
_in a scheduled brush with the 
four-oared substitute boat, the 
substitute rowers led the 
four upstream for a mile and a 
race and at the finish were the 
The.race be- 
Substitute shells is a feature 
has not been seen on the local 


een 


“whic 


© is many years. 


1, Pennsylvania, Columbia and 
held drills late in the after- 
after light paddles this morning. 


Leading Candidates for College Rowing Honors on Hudson River This Afternoon 


© Laderwood 6h erwood. _ 


xs Le vf Pe es 
88-2 gti we eee itbeens : 
. we » 


. 


Upper, Left to Right—F. C. Baldwin, Commodore Cornell Navy; L. J. Worden, Stroke of the Syracuse V arsi Ye: 
States Naval Academy Varsity. Lower—University of Washington Varsity 


aoe . 
© Micenvoed & Underwood 


and Capt. C. W. King of the United 


ight 


BROOKLYN MAKES 
A FINE SHOWING 


Outside of St. Louis, Appears 
Only Likely Contender 
Against Giants 
NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


New York 

St. Louis 

Brooklyn 

Cincinnati .... 
Chicago eben 
Pittsburgh ..... seeece 
Boston : 
Philadelphia 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Philadelphia 6, Boston 1 (first game). 
Philadelphia 4, Boston 1 (second game). 
Brooklyn 6, New York 5. 

Cincinnati 7, Pittsburgh 3. 
Chicago 10, St. Louls 9. 


RESULTS SUNDAY 
New York 4, Boston 3. 
Brooklyn 3, Philadelphia 2 (11 innings). 
Cincinnati 7, Pittsburgh 4. 
St. Louis 11, Chicago 1. 


GAMES FOR THE WEEK 

Monday—Boston at Philadelphia (two 
games), Pittsburgh at Chicago, Cincin- 
nati at St. Louis. 

Tuesday—Brooklyn at Boston, Philadel- 
phia at New York, Pittsburgh at Chicago, 
Cincinnati at St. Louls. 

Wednesday—Brooklyn at Boston, Phila- 
delphia at New York, Pittsburgh at Chi- 
cago. 

fl at Boston, Phila- 
delphia at New York, St. Louis at Pitts- 


burgh. 
Friday—Brooklyn at Boston, Philadel- 
phia at New York, Cincinnati! at Chicago, 


St. Louis at Pittsburgh. 

Saturday—Brooklyn at Boston, Phila- 
delphia at New York, St. Louis at Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati at Chicago. 


Of the teams which at the season’s 
start were accorded a_ reasonable 
chance to battle the New York Na- 
tionals, St. Louis alone is keeping @ 
solid front, with Brooklyn, thought to 
have passed its days, taking on a new 
lease of energy .and rattling through 


terday the Giants did the expected and 
defeated Boston by a close score, the 
Braves adding the element of interest 
as usual by rallying futilely toward 
the finish; but despite this victory, 
and the fact that Brooklyn did no bet- 
ter than tie with Philadelphia, the 
New York champions are nearer to 
being hard pressed than when Pitts- 
bur mi was runner-up. The St. Louls 


in winning from Chicago, 11 tol. 
Brooklyn’s great staff of pitchers is 
still the club’s biggest asset. The 
addition of Arthur Vance was a 10-): 
strike for Manager Wilbert Robinson, 
and while some of the veterans in 
other positions do not possess the 
speed of former days, the Robins are 
about as dangerous in a batting way 
as during their championship years 
of 1916 and 19°90. Brooklyn just 
finished a three-game series with New 
York and succeeded in taking two 
from the world’s champions, although 
it would be useless right now to 
attempt comparison between the two 
outfits. The Giants are very  appar- 
ently in a slump, and in fact have 
been in one, off and on, for several 
weeks, but if losing 45 per cent of its 
games is indicative of a falling-off, it 
is hard to say where the New Yorkers 
will stop once they regain their nor- 
mal- pace. The only hope of some of 


half the league into third place. Yes- N 


Cardinals yesterday had little trouble, 


the other clubs Is to help the. cham-' 


pions’ “slump” along and make it the 
real thing—but the race is already 
nearly half over. 

Cincinnati and Chicago are pretty 
evenly matched, and should make a 
good fight for fourth place. The Reds 
have the pitchers and the Cubs the 
offensive power. Pittsburgh contin- 
ues sliding, having passed the .500 
mark on its downward tilt. It is 
interesting to spaculate on just. what 
can have happened to the Pirates, for 
they came to Boston in second place 
a couple of weeks ago full of pennant 
fight, and beat the Braves roundly 
before a Saturday afternoon crowd. 
Then Gibson’s men went to Montreal 
to fill an exhibition date over the 
Sunday; that marked the turning 
point, for Pittsburgh started losing the 
next day, dropped the balance of the 
series to the Braves, were routed suc- 
cessively at the Polo Grounds, and 
since that time have hardly ever 
emerged from their losing habit. 

Fred Mitchell’s team delights to 
topple the leaders, but neutralizes an 
occasional fine burst of speed by 
wallowing before the Cubs, Rede, and 
now the lowly Phillies. Philadel- 


phia critics say if Wilhelm’s charges 


had no team but Boston to play they 
would be at the top. all the time, but 
Boston fans answer that if the Braves 
had only the Cardinals, Giants and 
Pirates to deal with the flag would 
already be flying down east. It is a 
queer race. 


Day of Records on 
New York Courses 


Dvyer Shoots 66 at Upper Mont- 
clair—W alker’s 71 


NEW YORK, June 26—An epidemic 
of record-breaking performances by 
amateur golfers swept several Metro- 
politan courses yesterday. 

Outstanding in the list of achieve- 
ments was a remarkable score of 66 
by Frank W. Dyer, New Jersey State 
title holder, over his home course at 
the Upper Montclair Country Club, 

. J. Dyer had 35 going out and 
covered the last nine in 31. His score 
broke the former amateur record for 
the links held by Jerome B. Travers, 
former national champion, and Wil- 
liam, Reekie. 

In the meantime, A. Lucien Walker 
Jr., former intercollegiate champion, 
set a new amateur figure of 71 at the 
Richmond Country Club, N. Y., and 
Jesse M. Sweetser, metropolitan title 
holder, tied the Dunwoodie Country 
Club's low score with a 69. 


STANDING 
Lost P.C. 
.625 
.618 
.609 
535 
471 
441 
880 
.833 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
Won 

; : -. 40 
Indianapolis ..ecesess 42 
Minneapolis .....cese- 39 
Milwaukee opecevace Oe 
Columbus 
Louisville 
Kansas City 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Columbus 5, Kansas City 4. 
Milwaukee 5, Toledo 2. 

St. Paul 12, Louisville 3. 
Minneapolis 7, Indianapolis 6. 

- RESULTS SUNDAY 
Columbus 9, Kansas City &. 
Columbus 3, Kansas City 2. 
St. Paul 11, Louisville 3. 

St. Paul 9, Loulsville §&. 

Toledo 5, Milwaukee 3. 
Milwaukee 6, Toledo 32. 
Indianapolis 14, Minneapolis 4. 
‘Indianapolis 12, Minneapolis 11. 


ST. LOUIS PULLING 
AWAY FROM FIELD 


Browns Get Even Break in De- 
troit Series While New York 


Drops Four More 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 

Lost. P.C. 
27 .597 
.544 
.530 
515 
.485 
.455 
.444 
414 


St. Louis ..... 
New York.... 
Detroit 
Chicago ... 
Washington 
Cleveland 
Boston 


eeeeeeeve 
eeepeeeeeeeeeene 
eeeeeeeees 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Boston 12, New York 7 (first game). 
Boston 5, New York 2 (second game). 
Chicago 6, Cleveland 4. 

St. Louis 13, Detroit 4. 
Philadelphia 3, Washington 2. 

RESULTS SUNDAY 
en 2, Philadelphia 1. 
Chicago 4, Cleveland 3 (10 innings). 
St. Louis 5, Detroit 0. 


GAMES FOR THE WEEK 

Monday—New York at Boston; St. Louls 
at Cleveland. 

Tuesday—Boston at Philadelphia; St, 
Louis at Cleveland; Chicago at Detroit. , 

Wednesday—Boston at Philadelphia ; 
New York at Washington; Cleveland at 
Detroit. 

Thursday—Boston at Philadelphia; New 
York at Washington. - 

Friday—Boston at Philadelphia; Cleve- 
land at St. Louis. 

Saturday—Boston at .Washington; New 
York at Philadelphia; Detroit at Chi- 
cago; Cleveland at St. Louis. 


St. Louis found itself aféer losing 
two games to the Detroit club, and 
again has a fair-sized lead over the 
other pennant contenders. In spite of 
its recent fine showing and the un- 
precedented slump of Miller Huggins’ 
New York Yankees, Detroit is still in 
third place, though if it had taken 
three out of four in the series with 
the Browns. Tyrus Cobb's aggregation 
would now be second in the standing. 
The league-leading Missourians showed 
a revival of batting offense Saturday 
when they pounded out enough hits 
for 13 runs off several Tiger pitchers, 
while yesterday Lee Fohl’s defensive 
lessons came into play, with Frank 
Davis hholding Detroit to four hits, 
aided by superb catches in lett field 
by Kenneth Williams. 

By far the biggest surprise in the 
league race, and the one hardest to 
explain, is the sudden downward bolt 
of the New York champions. Not sat- 
isfied with losing eight straight on 
their western swing, the Highlanders 
came to Boston and dropped four more 
in a row, three of them by one-sided 
scores. Today the Yankees anc Red 
Sox meet in the final clash, and with 
George Ruth once more back in the 
lineup. Huggins hopes at least to 
avert a series whitewash. Even at 
that his position is none too secure, 
with Detroit Hable any day to close 
the gap that separates the two. 

Chicago has been. coming along 
finely, what with a clean sweep of the 
Cleveland series and an unbeatable 
front against the Red Sox and Yan- 
kees. The White Sox are traveling 
along at a .515 clip and only the mat- 
ter of a game stands between them 
and .the pennant-aspiring Tigers. 
Washington, likewise, has passed 
ahead ef the Indians, who do not seem 
to be getting the box work or to be 
taking advantage of their many hits. 


Although in seventh place, the Red 


Sox at this time are playing cham- 
pionship ball, which if continued 
should land Htgh Duffy’s entrant sev- 
éral notches higher. Philadelphia, as 
usual at this stage of the race, is last, 
but {is making a creditable showing 
in that it gfves other teams a battle 
for every game. 


U. 5. NETMEN BEAT 


MT. ROYAL TEAM 


Longwood’s Superiority at Ten- 
nis Reigns Supreme at. Montreal 


MONTREAL, June 24—Mt. Royal 
Tennis Club players again were de- 
feated by the Longwood Cricket Club 


team of’ Boston at the indoor courts. 


this afternoon, the superiority of the 
United States representatives being 
evident both in singles and doubles. 
Although the local representatives 
were beaten, some of the matches 
were more interesting than the scores 
would indicate. 

R. N. Williams 2d, the Hub leader, 
won an exhibition match from his 
teammate, L, B. Rice, 6—3, 6—1. Many 
interesting doubles exhibitions devel 
oped. The summary: 

SINGLES 

L. B. Rice, Boston, defeated E. H. 
Laframboise, Mt. Royal, 6—2, 6—1. 

R. N. Williams 2d, Boston, defeated J. 
W. Brown, Mt. Royal, 6—3, 6—3. 

N. W. Niles, Boston, defeated Williard 
Crocker, Mt. Royal, 6—2, 6—2. 

R. N. Williams 2d, Boston, defeated L. 
B. Rice, Boston, 6—3, 6—l. 

DOUBLES 

L. B. Rice and J. Whitney defeated J. 
W. Brown and R. T. Grant, 6—2, 6—4. 

R. B. Bidwell and W. E. Porter Jr. de- 
feated A. C. Dunlop rat a. R. L. Hoad, 
6—2, 6—2. 

W. E. Porter Jr. and J, Whitney de- 
feated Watt and Cleveland, 6—~2, 6—4, 


MIDLAND PAL JUDGED 
BEST SADDLE HORSE 
HUNTINGTON, L. I., June 26 (Spe- 


cial)—Midland Pal, the five-year-old 
chestnut gelding of the Midland Farm 


stable of East Norwich, L. L., a new- 


comer in the horse- -show field, which 
sprang a surprise in the ring on Fri- 
day, the opening day: of the horse 
show at the Huntington Bay Club 
here, was judged the champion saddle 
horse over 15.2 hands at the end of 
a most interesting exhibition day on 
Saturday. Mortimer’ 8B. / Fuller’s 
Amber Crest, one of the best-known 
show horses in the United States, 
again had to be satisfied with the 
reserve ribbon. 

Another ‘interesting selection of 
award was the sebais hareee over 14.2 
and under 1§.2 hands which went to 
little Miss Constance Sala Regan’s 
Brunette; In this division the reserve 
went to hero ee Princess, winner of 
the championship in the class in the 
recent Brooklyn \Show, which is the 
property of Miss Janet Mackay. 

Miss Betty Berily, the haves rider 
of Meadow Lane,|Greenwich, Conn., 
who did so welf in the jumping 
classes on Friday) again showed her 
ability by riding bpth the winner and 
the reserve horse in the event to de- 
cide the champioi§ hunter of Long 
Island. The winrgr proved to be 
Moonblossom, while} the reserve rib- 
bon went to Little | 
are from the stable 

The open champ 
hunters or jumpers 
Becky Lanier’se Silv 
Frank A. Beach’s iqusette receiving 
the reserve honors # 


MURCHISON WINS 
SPRINTS TROPHY 


Many Stars Compete in Invita- 
tion Track and Field Meet 


Special from Monitor Bureou 


CHICAGO, June 26 — In a special 
series of sprint. races which were 
scheduled for the purpose of throwing 
light on the question of American 
spiked shoe supremacy over the short 
courses, Loren Murchison of Illinois 
Athletic Club on Saturday bested a 
star field, in the annual invitation 
track and field meet of the Illinois A.C. 
on Stagg Field. Competing against 
Murchison were Robert McAllister of 
Glencoe A. C., New York City; L. L. 
Paulu, Grinnel College, Ia., and Harold 
Jones, Illinois A. C. 

These fleet stars ran three races, 
distances of 50, 100 and 150 yards, for 
a diamond medal, emblematic of 
sprints. supremacy. Murchison won 
‘first place in the 50 and 100-yard 
events and Paulu won at the longer 
distance. On the basis of 5 points to 
the winner, 3 for second place and 1 
for third, Murchison won the trophy 
with 13 points. McAllister was second 
with 7 points, and Paulu third with 6. 

The rint events, however, were 
but one feature “of the club’s games. 
A one-mile race which attracted a 
star field, was won by R. B. Watson, 
Kansas ,Agricultural College Alumnus 
runner, with J. W. Ray of Hlinois. A. 
C. second by inches, and L. M. Shields, 
Pennsylvania State College, third. 
Watson's winning time was 4m. 18 1-5s. 

In the running high jump match 
event, H. H. Osborne, recently gradu- 
ated at University of Illinois, finally 
managed to settle a long-standing 
question of individual skill with John 
Murphy, Notre Dame, These two were 
the only entrants. They had finished 
both the Western Intercollegiate Con- 
ference meet and the national - col- 
legiate meets of 1922 -with ties for 
first place. On Saturday Osborne 
managed to clear the bar at a height 
of 6ft. 4%in., defeating Murphy. 

A Marathon run of the complete 
distance of 26 miles 385 yards was 
won by W. Carlson, of Swedish Ameri- 
can A. C. of Chicago, in 2h. 55m. 22s.; 
C. L. Mellor, now running under the 
colors of the Illinois A. C. and a fac- 


‘in previous years, as a member of the 
Logan Square A. C. team of Chicago, 
placed second to Carlson in 2h. 58m. 


36m. 
A lacrosse game was an added 


feature of the meet, Illinois A. C. de- 


feating Canadian Club of Chicago, 6 
to 5. The summary: 

50-Yard Dash—Won by Loren Murchison, 
Illinois A. C.; Robert McAllister, Glencoe 
A. C.. New York, second; Harold Jones, 
Illinois A. C., third; L. * Paulu, Grin- 
nell, fourth. Time—5 2-5s. 

100-Yard Dash—Won by Loren Murchi- 
son; Robert McAllister, second; L. 
Paulu, third; Harold Jones, fourth. Time 
—§ 7-108. 

160-Yard Dash—Won by L.*L. Paulu t 
Loren Murchison, second; Robert McAl- 
lister, third: Harold Tones, ~fourth. Time 
—141-5s. (This time equals the world's 
record.) 

One-Mile Run—Won by R. B. Watson, 
Kansas City A. C.; J. W. Ray, Illinois 
A. C., second; L. M. Shields, Pennsylvania 
State, third. Time—4m. 18 1-5s. 

Running High Jump—Won by H. H. 
Osborne, University of Illinois, 6ft. 4%in. ; 
John Murphy, Notre Damp University, 
second, 6ft. 3in. 

Marathon Run—Won by Walter Carl- 
son, Swedish-American A. C., Chicago, 


Chicago, sécond, 2h. 58m. 36s.; F. Lapins, 
unattached, Chicago, third, 3h. 20m. is. ; 
A. C. Nobis, Ilinois A. C., fourth, $h. 47m. 
10s.; L. R. Knott, unattached, Chicago, 
fifth, 3h. 57m. 128.; Frank Weymaa, Chi- 
cago Fire Department, sixth; Jolie Kowal- 
ski, Logan Square A. C., Chicago, seventh ; 
Frank Martin, St. Christopher A. C., New 
York, eighth. 


ATHLETIC NOTES 


Herbert L. Bowman of: New York de. 
feated C.. B; Fischer of Philadelphia at 
Baltimore, Saturday, 
state singles tennis championship, 6¢—4, 


6—4, ‘ ae 
For the third time during the prepara 
tion for British tennis champlio ps 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory, American tennis cham- 
pion, was defeated at Roehampton, Eng., 
Saturday, in the final roynd of the Roe- 
hampton championships tournament by 
Mrs. A. EB. Beamish by seores of, 1—6, 
8—6 and 6—S. In the finals of the mixed 
doubles Miss Edith Sigourney of Boston, 
paired with G. C. Caner, lost to F. M. B. 
Fisher and Mrs. Beamish, 6—2 and 6—2. 


The Seabright (N. J.) Lawn Tennis and 
Cricket Club won a team match Satur- 
day from the Harvard varsity 5 matches 
to 1, taking three of the four singles con- 
tests and both doubles. The sole victory 


| for the collegians was a notable one, Mor- 


ris Duane, who is captain of the Harvard- 
Yale team in its forthcoming invasion of 
England, defeating Holcomb Ward, for- 
mer national singles and doubles cham- 
pion, 4—6, 6—4, 6—2. Ward was the Har- 
vard champion back in 1900. 


William Toporcer of the Morningside 
A. C., won the Metropolitan A. A. pen- 
tathion championship yesterday in New 
York City. One of a field of 12 title 
aspirants he emerged from the five-event 
test with the low winning total of 14 
points. Bernard Lichtman, Pastime A. C., 
was runner-up with 19 points. Dan Shea, 
fireman-athiete of the Pastime A. C., who 
was regarded by many as the favorite for 
the title, finished third with 20 tallies. 

Vincent Richards won in both the 
singles and doubles in the finals of the 

politan clay-court tennis champion- 
shfps here today. .In the singles Richards 
defeated F. T. Hunter, national indoor 
champion, 6—2, 6—3, 4—6, 6—4.. Richards, 
paired with S. H. Voshell, successfully 
maintained their titles as Metropolitan 
and Manhattan doubles champions in the 
final of that event. The pair defeated 
F. C. Anderson and W. K. Wesbrook, the 
latter the Michigan collegian, 6—~1, 6-—3, 

1. 


Mrs. J. B. Jessup of Wilmington .re- 
tained her title as Delaware state singles 
champion Saturday by defeating Miss 
Leslie Bancroft of Boston, 6—2, 6—3, in 
\the challenge round of the titular tourna- 
ment at the Wilmington (Del.) Country 
Club. W. F. Johnson, Philadelphia, suc- 
cessfully defended his title as Delaware 
state champion in the challenge round of 
the men’s section of the tournament, de- 
feating S. W. Pearson, Philadelphia, 7—5, 
6—3, 5—7, 6—3. P. F. Neer and J. M, 
Davies, the doubles team of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, defeated the Phila. 
delphia team of A. D. Thayer and s. w. 
Pearson in the final round, thereby carry- 
ing the Delaware doubles crown to the 
coast for the first time. The score was 
3-6, 6—3, 5—7, é—2, 6—4. Mrs. Jessup 
and Pearson won the mixed doubles, de- 
feating Miss Martha Bayard, Short Hills, 
N. J., and Henry Guild, Boston, 6—4, 
3—6, 6—1 


tor in many national Marathon events: 


2h. 65m. 228.; C. L. Mellor, Wlinois A. C.,| 


for the Maryland 


[DECIDINGGAME 


AT POLO GROUNDS 


Harvard and Yale Meet in New 
York Today to Settle Base- 
| ball Title 


HARVARD-YALE-PRINCETON 
BASEBALL STANDING 
3 Won PC. 
? 180 
.760 
.000 


NEW YORK, June 26 (Specia!)— 
Harvard and Yale will meet on the 
Polo Crounds this afternoon in the 
game which will not only settle their 
dual baseball championship series of 
1922, but wil] also settle the Harvard- 
Yale-Princeton triangular champion- 
8. ». Each 
from tke other nd two from Prince- 
ton. } 

Coach J. J. Slattery of Harvard will 
undoubtedly start BE. F. Goode °22, his 
vc‘eran p!'chcr, in the box; while ft 
i. expected that Coach A. ™. B. Tom- 
m_rs will start EB. A. Chittenden Jr. 
'22 in the box for Yale. Chittenden 
won the game at New Haven iast 
Thursday and relieved I. BE. Wight 
‘24 in the game at Cambridge Satur- 
day and is regarded as the best box- 
man at Yale. Coach Slattery will 
hold H.-S. Russell EBS in reserve 
should Goode bé batted hard, while 
Tormners has Wight and D.. 8., 
Hickey ‘23 to (-aw on as reserves. 
Duncan Thayer '23 will probably start 
in left field for Harvard in place of 
H. C. Janin *22. 7 


Saturday’s game at Soldiers Field 


Harvard .. 
Yale 


marked by heavy 
flashes. of brilliant fielding, unex 
pected slipups and dering base run- 
ning. ale made one more hit 
Harvard and the:total bases of 
Elis were much la 
were more laine 


The flelding of 4 


‘not as good a in some of tha 


games as both w ! 
pressure and thank einen appeared: to § 
over-cautious at times. rey J 
.'24 of Harvard made the ster ¢atel.< 
}the game when he. a .7 
Leaguer off the: bat. to ¥ Qed 

in short. right’ Each. { 

made three errors.”) | . ©. 


up for a total of six bases, Br; 
Goode was a close second + 


times up. 
‘After both teams ye 

runliess in the first 

took a one-run lead 

when Jenkins hit Yor. 


scored on a sacrifice . fly Pag 
Hallock '22.. Yale went ig: 


hye Lah 


second on a sacrifice by Oed 
scored with R. H. Warren °22 on. fhe 
latter’s home run. In the fifth in 
Yale scored another run 


on Jenkins’s single. 


Yale made a ran in the sixth | a 
Kelly, 


three-base hit fe dD F 
fice fly by Chittenden. 


single by Goode. 

Yale tied the score in the seventt: 
on a single by ~’Hearn, an errcr by 
Conlon, and a heme run by Eddy. The 
tie was broken in Harvard's half of 
the inning whén, Owen singled, was 
sacrificed. to second by Jenkins, and 
scored on a single by Duncan Thayer 
°23. The score: 

HARVARD 
AB R BH’ 
Lincoln, 3b .... 
Gordon, rtf. 
Conlon, ss. 
Owen, Ib. 
Jenkins, 2b. 
Hallock, cf. 
p NES 
Thayer, if. ..... 
Murphy, c 
Goode, 
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Crane, If. 
O’Hearn, 1b. ...- 
Oed, cf. 
Seymour, cf. 
*Hickey 
tMurphy 9 ..ceses 
Aldrich, 88. ..++- 
Warren, 3b. .... 
WGGy, Pf. ov ccwce 
Kelly, 2b. . 
Mallory, c. 
Wight, p. 

Chittenden, p. .. 
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*Ratted for Seymour. 


Innings: 
Harvard 
Yale 

Two-base hits—Murphy. 
hitse—Jenkins, Murphy, Kelly. 
runs—Warren, Aldrich, Murphy. 
fice hits—Jenkins,- Lincoln, Oed. Sacrifice 
flles—Hallock, Chittenden. Stolen bases 
—QOwen, Gordon, Conlon, Mallory, Crane. 
First base on errore—Yale 3, Harvard. 
Left on bases—Yale 8, Harvard 7. Hits 
—Off Wright, 6 In 41-3 innings; off Chit- 
tenden, 5 in 32-3 Innings. on balls 
—by Goode, by Wight 2. Umpires—Pfir- 
man and Emslie.. Time—2h. 27m. 


-. FENWAY PARK ~— 
. Today at 3:15 


RED SOX vs. NEW YORK 
Seats at Shuman’s Phone Beach 1680 . 


‘eam has won a game. 


was a typical Harvard-Yale contest. . 
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singles in four times ar ages, * 
O’Hearn '24 made three. Bs E> 
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“COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND CLUB ATHLETICS 


A. A. STAGG JR. LOSES 
TO CECIL HILLIARD 


ollegiate Tennis Champion- 
ships Get Under ‘Way 


at Merion 


' HAVERFORD, Pa., June 26 (Spe- 
| —With 70 players representing 26 
col from all parts of the United 
competing, the annual intercol- 
tennis championships’ got 
r way at the Merion Cricket Club 
morning. Two members of the 
ty of Texas quartet, which is 
nting the southwest in the tour- 
fhament. scored victories in two of the 
early matches turned in. 
_ ©. EB. Granger eliminated N. H, Bar- 
9, Cornell University, in straight 
while Cecil Hilliard ‘23, the sec- 
Player from Texas, won from A. 
A Jr.’ 23, University of Chicago. 
‘he defeat of Stagg, son of the famous 
hi 9 football coach, came as some- 
lat of a surprise, for he was ex- 
ted to win his first two matches at 
t. Hilliard displayed good form 
ist the Chicago racquet wiclder, 
only three games in the first 
set and two in the second. 
' ©. W. Sanders Jr. ‘22, Dartmouth 
re m and New England college 
pion, eliminated Warren Dixon 
Rutgers, in straight sets, allowing 
New Brunswick collegian only 
b games in the first set and one 
in the second. 
' W. 8S. Symington '23, Yale, was the 
rst member of a “Big Three” team 
score a victory. He eliminated E. 
$. Baker ‘23 of Swarthmore, winning 
the first set, 6—2 and the second, 6—4. 
_ Rodney M. Beck ‘23 of Lehigh, a 
hil phia boy, advanced to the 
. round, putting out G. C. Guild 
Harvard, in rather easy fashion, 
, 6—2. George Reindel Jr. '22 
Michigan a victory when he de- 
ed R. S. Suender '24, Cornell, 6—2, 


First Round 
Karl Kammann ‘23, Washington Uni- 
irsity, St. Louis, defeated H. L. Taylor 
23, Princeton University, 8—6, 6—4. 
Walter K. Wesbrook ‘22, Michigan Uni- 
mity, defeated J. G. Ladd ‘22, George 
ashington University, 6—0, 6—1. 
lL. Tremaine ‘22, Massachusetts In- 
of Technology, defeated W. T. 
"22, Swarthmore College, 6—2, 6—2. 
i. | SECOND ROUND 
©. W. Sanders Jr. '22, Dartmouth Uni- 
versity, defeated Warren Dixon '22, Rut- 
rs Cc . 63, 6—1. | 
W. &S. Symington °23, Yale University, 
eated E. S. Baker ‘23, Swarthmore Col- 
M. Beck °23, Lehigh University, de- 
G. C. Guild '24, Harvard, 6—1, 6—2. 
1 Hilliard °23, University of Texas, 
ed A. A. Stagg Jr. °23, University of 
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Granger ‘22, University of Texas, 
‘ed N. H. Barredo '24, Cornell Uni- 
y, 6—4, 6—2. 
4 Reindel Jr. 
ersity, defeated R. S. Suender ‘24, Cor- 

ell University, 6—2, 6—0. 
_ Morri © '23, Harvard University, 
) D. I. Steel °23, University of 


, 6—3, 6—1. 

_A. 8. Morgan °23, University of Penn- 
vania, defeated J. G. Jones '22, Rutgers 

J. B. Howard °24, Princeton University, 

efe A. E. Frankenstein, University 


G. 
; — e 6—3, 6—1. 

BB. K. Parks ‘22, University of Okla- 
-y defeated H. H. Cook ‘23, Williams, 
WW. D. Brown ‘22, Washington Univer- 
w, St. Louls, defeated W. H. Hastings 

4. Williams College, 6—-1, 6—1. 
_G. B. Emerson .'23, Columbia, defeated 
W. White °24, University of Texas, 6—2, 


. 
lh a 22, University of Penn- 
| feated J. M. Pratt '23, Swarth- 
re College, 6—2, 9—7. 

_W. E. Howe Jr. '23, Dartmouth College, 
de ied A. H. Harper ‘23, Cornell Uni- 
ve Je 6—4, 6-3. 

_P. B. Greene '23, University of South 

defeated W. R. Boocock ‘22, 

. College, 7—fi, 3—6, 6-—3, 

LL. 8B. Williams, Yale, defeated T. A. 
‘re Wisconsin, 6—2, 6—4, 

‘*: om Talley, N. Y. University, de- 

bated EB. J. nag ani Georgia School 

aang 26 1 » 6—3, 

_ Farnham Warriner, Haverford, defeated 

e Taylor, Swarthmore, 6—2, 6— 2. 


°22, Michigan Unil- 


..¢ 6—2, 6—0. 
LJ. y 22, Univereity of Texas, 


Thornton, ‘22, Cornell 
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BROOKLYN CLAIMS 
LEADING SCHOOL NINE 


4 Special from Monitor Burcau 


CHICAGO, June 26—George Wash- 
ington High School of Brooklyn, the 
nterscholastic baseball champions of 

York City, won the third annual 

sity game between champions of 

go and New York at the Chicago 
fonal League Park here Saturday 
eating Austin in the eleventh 

, 8to 2. The New York lads’ 

‘ory was achieved through the sud- 
wildness of Pitcher Alexander 
of Austin, after holding the visi- 

to four isolated hits in eight in- 

and getting two Washington 
batsmen out in the ninth inning. 
this point with pinch hitter Callo 

first for New York, Black issued a 
on balls to Baker and then com- 
ly lost his mastery of the ball 
n Masor made base on a teasing 

eld hit. Two more bases on balls 

mee in two runs, tying the 


TNT 


on 
; 4 


In the eleventh after Austin had 
heen retired, Baker led off with a two- 
ob hit for George . Washington. 
asor made a scratch infield hit. Then 
‘Hugh McConville, the star pitcher of 
Wew York, drove in his victory by 
e ing a slow roller'to the Austin 
ond baseman, allowing Baker to 
the winning run. The score by 


me 


and Schwartz; 


- 0 
Batteries — Conville 
Umpires—Stephen 


lac and Weiller. 
. and T. Driscoll. 


ANDERSON BEATS WASHER 


Pr. Guilford's home town repu- 
tation has been echoed much this last 
week in the metropolitan New York 
journals. Yes, the Boston man’s distance 
is something they even pay tribute to in 
Gotham, strange as such unusual gen- 
erosity may seem! 

Another Scottish amateur golf cham- 
pion comes to wrest the U. S. title from 
its native braes and he is no other than 
the brother of T. D, Armour, Alexander 
Armour. As regards the coming of this 
champion and of all others, the word is 
“the more the merrier,” when the tilt at 
Brookline starts on Labor Day. 


There are no “hoot-mons” or “I says” 
about Walter C. Hagen, but he does 
everything from tee to cup like the 
cleverest indigene of the golf country. 
And, by the way, since Scotch-American 
Jock Hutchison's 1921 victory was cred- 
ited to the United States only along with 
weighty reservations, by the British press, 
let it be understood that with the Sand- 
wich triumph the roar of the lion is now 
but a mere whisper side of the Eagle's 
scream! 

Report comes that a most upright judge 
in this land has attributed to golf all 
that bad influence on society which one 
usually connects only with gambling 
games—and this condemnation from the 
rostrum of a court. One feels certain, 
however, that the magistrate topped at 
least seven mashies the day before, and 
that when he hits them nicely again he 
will reverse the harsh verdict. 


This time, at Sandwich, Hagen had a 
definite mark set for him which he knew 
he must beat to win the title, and just 
as he did in the same situation at Brae 
Furn in 1919, he pulled through with that 
nerve which makes his golfing tempera- 
ment one of greatest ever. The new 
champion is fortunate in having the con- 
fidence to make his skill count; this is 
why he wears the fillet while lots of 
other experts are “also-rans.” 


Our new New England Public Golf Asso- 
ciation, with the avowed purpose of work- 
ing for the establishment of a public links 
in every big city of New England, Is 
something all golfers should do the Atlas 
act to, and such support will be appre- 
ciated by President T. C. McSheehy, Green 
Hill Golf Club, Worcester. The more in- 
formation the body has the more quickly 
will its work be done, so let the president 
have suggestions from all over the district. 


Now that R. T. Jones Jr. has once more 
won the Dixie title it remains to be seen 
whether he can go through this year’s 
amateur at Brookline without his usual 
slump in the course of play. Jones is the 
greatest example of a golfer without 
bounds to his game; there is almost no 
limit for him one way or the other—up 
or down in the numerical scale In 
the south he does seem to contain him- 
self a bit better, however, and when the 
national is played there the Eskimos 
and Prairie Men from the other sections 
had best look out. 


The chief of the California Golf Asso- 
ciation demonstrated the other day to a 
large audience that rhythm enters s0 
much into the playing of a golf stroke 
that one may improve his game much by 
practicing his strokes to phonograph 
music. The gentleman's act must have 
been about as amusing as it was instruct- 
ing, judging from the following quotation: 
“He demonstrated his contention by driv- 
ing imaginary golf balls from an impro. 
vised tee on a hotel rug, at the same time 
indicating how his movements in making 
the strokes corresponded wth the tempo of 
‘slow waltz music played by a pianist.” 


PICKUPS 


The Chicago Americans have returned 
Pitcher Richard McCabe to the Buffalo 
club of the International League. He was 
rated as a star in the class AA circult. 

Clinton Blume, Colgate University 
pitcher, who has been recognized as one 
of the leading collegiate moundsmen of 
the year, has aligned to play with the New 
York Nationals. It was when Blume 
pitehed a one-hit game against Princeton 
University that a Glant scout recom- 
mended him to John McGraw. 

Tris Speaker, manager of the Cleveland 
Indians, was ejected from the game yes- 
terday for disputing a decision by Umpire 
Walsh, Chicago won, 4 to 3, thus making 
a cleanup of the series. 

The Cincinnati Reds, winning their third 
straight from Pittsburgh, climbed over 
both the Pirates and Chicago Cubs to the 
fourth position in the National standing. 

This is the first day Boston fans have 
had a chance to see George Ruth in ac- 
tion this year. Suspensions have kept 
him out of the lineup each time the Yan- 
kees have appeared at Fenway Park. 

The Bryn Mawr polo team defeated 
the Philadelphia Country Club team at 
Philadelphia Saturday, 13 goals to 109. 

W. T. Tilden 2d won the Rhode Island 
clay-court tennis championship on _ the 
courts of the East Side Tennis Club, 
Providence, Saturday, by defeating A. W. 
Jones, Yale freshman tennis captain, in 
the final round, 7—5, 6—4, 6—0. Philip 
Rettens, Pacific Coast junior champion, 
and W. W. Ingraham, Harvard Treshman 
tennis captain, won the doubles title by 
defeating A. W. and J. D. E. Jones in 
the final round, 2—6, 8&—6, 6—0, 6—0. 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE STANDING 
Lost P.C. 


Jesse 


San Francisco 

Salt Lake City .......49 
Los Angeles "TTTh |. 
Oakland ...... secokoneee 
Portland 

Seattle 

Sacramento 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Salt Lake 8, Los Angeles 1. 
San Francisco 5, Sacramento 3, 
Vernon 7, Portland 4, 


RESULTS SUNDAY 


Salt Lake City 7, Los Angeles 3, 
Salt Lake City 6, Los Angeles 4, 
Oakland 2, Seattle 1, 

Oakland 6, Seattle 1, 

Portland 6, Vernon 4. 

Vernon 12, Portland 6, 
Sacramento 6, San Francisco 6, 
San Francisco 7, Sacramento 3, 


HOOVER TO DEFEND AT DULUTH 

DULUTH, Minn, June 24—Regardless 
of how he fares in the diamond sculls 
event in the English Henley, June $30, 
Walter Hoover of Duluth,’ world's single 


‘ sculling champion, will defend the Phila- 


deiphia Gold Challenge Cup in Duluth on 
Labor Day. The rowing committee of the 
Duluth Boat Club made this announce- 
ment today. Hoover won the Gold Chal- 
leng> Cup at Philadelphia, June 5. The 
rowing committee also announced that 
Hoover would not defend the cup at the 
national regatta, at Philadelphia, in 
August. a 


C. C. FRASER WINS 
IN CANADIAN GOLF 


Defeats N. M. Scott on Thirty- 
Seventh Green After Brilliant 
Uphill Battle 


HAMILTON, Ont., June 24 (Special) 
—The Canadian amateur golf title for 
1922 was won today over the local 
links at Ancaster by ©. C. Fraser of 
the Kanawaki Club, Montreal, recent 
runner-up in the Quebec champion- 
ship, when he defeated N. M. Scott of 
the Royal Montreal Club 1 up, 387 
holes. After a disastrous four holes 
at the start of the morning round, 
which resulted in his being four 
down in as many holes, Fraser staged 
a rally and ended the first 18 holes 
on even terms with his opponent. 
The afternoon half was more evenly 
contested, but it was necessary for 
Fraser to win the eighteenth hole to 
square the match; this he did and he 
also won on the nineteenth hole of 
the afternoon round or the thirty- 
seventh of the day. 

The seventeenth hole produced the 
most sensational golf of the morning. 
On their drives both went into the 
bunkers but on his second Scott lay 
within eight feet of the hole. Fraser 
went into the rough at the edge of 
the trap and unthinkingly picked up 
a piece of paper in the bunker. 
President Cassels of the R. C. G. A., 
who was referee, immediately de- 
clared the hole forfeited to Scott by 
Fraser’s infraction of the rules re- 
garding movable objects in bunkers. 
Scott protested and asked that the rul- 
ing be withdrawn but the referee had 
no other course than to adhere to his 
ruling. The spectators thought that 
Scott was apparently drawing the 
official’s attention to Fraser’s action, 
and on the seventeenth their murmur- 
ings and audible sympathy for 
Fraser unnerved Scott, who sliced into 
the bushes and went to pleces. 


The first five holes of the afternoon 
eighteen were halved in steady golf 
with little in the way of the spectacu- 
lar. Fraser missed a chance to win 
the first when his ball bounced off 
the lip of the cup. The first two holes 
were made fn par. On the third 
Fraser won the sixth on a perfect 
drive and his second stroke found 
the ball within a foot of the hole. 
Scott conceded the hole but squared 
the match on the seventh when Mr. 
Fraser lost a ball on his second. 
Scott again went into the lead at the 
eighth when his ball hit the flag pole 
and bounced back to enable him to 
hole out in 3 whereas Fraser took 4. 
The ninth was halved and they made 
the final turn with the Royal Mont- 
real player 1 up. The leader went 
off his game momentarily, At the tenth 
Fraser took the opportunity to again 
square the match but his success did 
not last long as his opponent retali- 
ated by winning the next two holes. 
The thirteenth went to Mr. Fraser, 
and while he made a poor beginning 
on the fourteenth a long putt en- 
abled him to secure a half. The same 
occurred at the fifteenth when Scott 
appeared to have a good opportunity 
to win the hole. On a short putt his 
ball hit Fraser’s and the hole was 
halved. 

The turning point of the match oc- 
curred at the sixteenth. Fraser by his 
cheerful manner in face of all adver- 
sities and his brilliant play when in 
seemingly impossible positions gained 
him the support of the majority. Af- 
ter his poor start he justified his sup- 
porters’ confidence by a great uphill 
battle and also introduced a number 
of sensational strokes but he was 
closely followed by Scott in this re- 
spect, 

Fraser won largely through his 
wonderful work on the greens, mak- 
ing a number of long putts to either 
win or half holes that appeared to be 
lost. In three different matches dur- 
ing the week he was 4 down at times 
but always managed to get through 
with a victory. He is a young man, 
27 years of age and this is his first 
year among the championship golfers. 


WESTERN LEAGUE STANDING 
Ww Lost P.C. 

739 

586 

561 

.549 

478 

.403 

877 

313 


St. Joseph . 

Tulsa 

Sioux City 

Wichita 

SOE. occeds veooceses 
Oklahoma City ...... 
Des Moines 

Denver 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Omaha 14, Des Moines 2. 
Wichita 6, St. Joseph 2. 

Sioux City 11, Denver 9. 
Tulsa 7, Oklahoma City 1. 


RESULTS SUNDAY 
Omaha 11, Des Moines 8. 
Des Moines 5, Omaha 3. 
Wichita 5, Oklahoma City 4. 
Wichita 5, Oklahoma City 3. 
Tulsa 9, St. Joseph 7. 
Denver at Sioux City (postponed). 


EASTERN nme STANDING 
New Haven eecrseecece 

Pittsfield seeeeeeecese 

Hartford ..... 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Albany 
Springfield 
Fitchburg 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
New Haven 3, Pittsfield 2. 
Hartford 3, Bridgeport 22. 
Waterbury 9, Fitchburg 5 (first game). 
Fitchburg 6, Waterbury 3 (second game). 
Springfield 5, Albany 4. 


RESULTS SUNDAY 
Albany 5, Springfield 2 (first game). 
Springfield 6, Albany 1 (second game). 
Hartford 5, Bridgeport 2. 
Waterbury 2, Fitchburg 1, 
Pittsfield at New Haven, wet grounda. 
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POUILLEY SWIMS 17 MILES 


PARIS, June 25—Georges Pouilley, 
the French swimmer, has completed his 
fresh water training for his forthcom- 
ing attempt to swim the English Chan- 
nel. Entering the canal de Larcq at a 
point below Meaux today he reached the 
walls of Paris, 17 miles, in 9h. 49m. He 
did not seem to be tired. He desired to 


Select U.S. Women’s 
Team for Track Meet 


First International Championships 
in Pershing Stadium 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., June 26—The 
United States team of women athletes 
to participate in the first international 
track meet for women in the Pershing 
Stadium, in Paris, France, on Aug. 20 
Was announced today. Selection of 
its members was made after the 
Eastern try-out meet at Oakesmere 
School, Mamaroneck, N, Y., and upon 
receipt by the officers of the National 
Women’s Track Athletic Association 
of the results of al) track meets held 
in the country for the purpose. 

The contestants and alternates se- 
lected are as follows: 

Captain—Miss Floreida 
York City, Rosemary Hall 
(holder of the United States record in the 
high and low hurdles) in the hurdles. 

Field Manager—Miss Maude Rosen- 
baum, New York City and Paris, Oakes- 
mere School alumnae (holder of the 
United States record in the basketball 
throw) in the baseball and basketball 
throws and the 1000-meter run. 

Miss Anne Harwick, Florida State Col- 
lege, Tallahassee, in the javelin throw 
and shot put. 

Miss Lucy Fletcher, Greensboro, Fla., 
High School, in the standing broad jump. 

Miss Nancy Voorhees, New York City, 
Ethel Walker School (holder of the 
United States record in the running high 
jump), in the running high and running 
broad jump. 

Miss Elizabeth Voorhees, New York 
City, Rosemary Hall Alumne, in the run- 
ning high jump. 

Miss Elizabeth Stine, Leonia High 
School, New Jersey (holder of the United 
States record in the hop, step and jump), 
in the running broad, hop, step and sprint. 

Miss Kathryn Agar, Chicago, Oakesmere 
Alumneze (holder of the United States 
record in the two-handed javelin throw), 
in the javelin and basball throws. 

Mass Camelia Sabie, New Jersey State 
Normal School, Newark, in the hurdles. 

Miss Frances Mead, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
Rosemary Alumnae, in the jumps. 

Miss Janet Snow, Rye, N. Y., Oakes- 
mere Alumnae (member of the United 
States record relay team) in the relay. 

Miss Maybelle Gilliland, Leonia High 
School, New Jersey, in the sprints and 
relay. . 

Miss Lucille Godbold, Rock Hill, 8. C., 
Winthrop College (holder of the United 
States record in the elght-pound shot- 
put, basketball throw and hop step. 

Miss Esther Green, Gatun, Canal Zone, 
300-meter run and relay. 

Miss Helen Kreps, Columbus, O., Ohio 
State University, in the sprints. 

The association has raised $7900 of 
the $9000 required for the trip of the 
team, and the secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Suzanna Becker, coach of the 
Leonia, N. J., High School team, is 
striving to complete the fund. 

Dr. Harry Eaton Stewart, president 
of the National Women’s Track Ath- 
letic Association, will accompany the 
team as coach. Miss Becker will be 


the assistant coach. 


UNGAVA TERRITORY 
TO BE OPENED UP 


QUEBEC, Quebec, June 17 (Special 
Correspondence)—Just 10 years ago 
the vast northern territory of Ungava 
was added to the Province of Quebec, 
and since that day practically nothing 
has been done toward the opening up 
of this region. Steps are now being 
taken for the organization of a provin- 
cial expedition into the Ungava terri- 
tory, the first object of which will be 
the establishment of a series of posts 
or stations, from which later on the 
great task of exploring the territory 
and gathering information regarding 
its topography, its rivers and streams, 
its resources in timber and minerals, 
will be undertaken. 

By means of the wireless telephone 
it is proposed to establish a system of 
communication that will at the very 
outset eliminate much of the pioneer 
work that would otherwise be neces- 
sary. Headquarters will be estab- 
lished at Hamilton Inlet on the coast 
of Labrador. The organization of this 
work means that the Government of 
Quebec has decided at last upon the 
commercial penetration of Ungava, 
which up till now has been one of 
the least-known territories in the 
American continent. Indians and 
Eskimos are known to inhabit the 
region, and several white men, mostly 
trappers, are scattered here and there, 
but so far as the outside world is con- 
cerned, Ungava is an undiscovered 
country. 


ONTARIO FINISHES 
RECORD SEASON 


TORONTO, June 10 (Special Corre- 
' spondence)—The longest session of 
the Ontario Legislature ever recorded 
finished last night. 
on 80 days, which is 16 days longer 
than the previous session, which also 
constituted a record. Altogether 270 
bills were presented to members, of 
which the majority: survived the or- 
deal of passing through three read- 
ings, and committee. A few measures 
were presented and withdrawn, among 
which was the Attorney-General's bill 
“3 abolish appeals to the Privy Coun- 
. . 


Batson, New 


Outstanding among the mass of leg- 
islation that has gone through, have 
been amendments calculated’ to 
strengthen the Ontario Temperance 
Act; improvements in the workmen's 
compensation law; further aid in the 
distribution of rural hydro-electric 
power, and a 6 per cent tax on race 
track wagers. 

Immediately the Attorney-General 
had secured assent for a motion “that 
the House do now adjourn unti] 
o'clock Tuesday, for formal proroga- 
tion,” the members rose and sang the 
national anthem. The last action on 
the floor was the giving of three rous- 
ing cheers for Speaker Nelson Par- 
liament. 


1 
alumnae 


The house has sat | 
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‘WOMEN SWIMMERS 


BREAK RELAY RECORD 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, June 26—The world’s 
400-yard relay standard for women 
went by the boards at Brighton Beach 
Baths Saturday when a team com- 
posed of Miss Gertrude Ederle, Mrs. 


C. B. Clune, Miss Aileen Riggin and 


Miss Helen Wainright, all members 
of the. Women’s Swimming Associa- 
tion ofthis city, negotiated the dis- 
tance in the remarkable time of 4m. 
38 3-5s., winning the national cham- 
pionship. The record was made in a 
75-foot outdoor pool. The former 
time of 4m. 40s. flat was made in the 
same tank on Sept. 25 of the last 
year, and with the exception of Miss 
Riggin, who was substituted for Miss 
Ethelda Bleibtrey of Atlantic City in 
Saturday’s event, the winning quartet 
was the same as that which won the 
title at that time. 

A team made up of Miss Elizabeth 
Becker, Miss Frances Clarke, Miss 
Margaret Ravior and Miss Gertrude 
Artell of the Philadelphia Turn- 
gemeinde put up a great battle for 
the title; but were far in the rear at 
the end of the race. A second team 
from the New York Women’s Swim- 
ming Association consisting of Miss 
Doris O’Mara, Frances Cooney, Ethel! 
McGary end Ethel Baker, succeeded 
in getting a poor third. 

The national 10-foot springboard 
championship for women was won by 
Miss Elizabeth Becker of the Phila- 
delphia Turngemeinde, after a hard- 
fought contest with Miss Aileen Rig- 
gin, Olympic title holder. Miss Helen 
Wainright, former national champion, 
was the logical selection for the title, 
but was forced to remain out of the 
meet. The final score between Miss 
Becker and Miss Riggin was almost a 
tie, the Philadelphia lass winning by 
less than one point. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION STANDING 


Won Lost ra 
REGU 66k. cncddédecc< .620 
Mobile ees ee eeee ee eee 609 
New Orleans .. 565 
Fo fe) ee .538 
Birmingham ...csees-. .507 
APUIGGEE -c vices ecccsececas 433 
Nashville ; 414 
CRACERD Se cus bccse. 2 319 
RESULTS SUNDAY 
Atlanta 1, New Orleans 0. 
Mobile 7, Birmingham 2. 
Nashville 11, Little Rock 4, 
Memphis 3, Chattanooga 2. 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 
Won Lost P.C., 

Baltimore ..cricece ésecece OO 

Rochester .. 

Jersey City .... 


Pe abbeckaercbaeccace 
Newark 


RESULTS SATURDAY 

Baltimore 8, Toronto 3. 

Newark 6, Rochester 0. 

Jersey City 8 Syracuse 2. 

Reading 7, Buffalo 5. 
, RESULTS SUNDAY 
Baltimore 9, Toronto 5 (10 innings). 
Rochester 10, Newark 2 (first game). 
Rochester 9, Newark 6 (second game). 
Jersey City 7, Syracuse 2 (first game). 
Jersey City 3, Syracuse 2 (second game). 
Buffalo 5, Reading 4: 
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MISS LENGLEN TO PLAY 


LONDON, June 26 (By The Asso- 
clated Press)—-Miss Suzanne Lenglen, 
the French tennis star, in a statement 
given to The Associated Press today, 
declared she had definitely and finally 
decided to play through the singles at 
the Wimbledon tournament, and that 
under no circumstances would she de- 
fault any match. 

JONES SOUTHERN TITLIST 

ATLANTA, Ga., June 24-——R. T. Jones 
Jr., of Atlanta, won the southern ama- 
teur golf championship here today by 
defeating Frank Godchaux, New Or. 
leans, 8 and 7, In the 86-hole final. 
Jones was 7 up at the end of the morn- 
ing round. 


YALE-PRINCETON POLO MATCH 

NEW YORK, June 26—The Yale-Prince- 
ton polo match which was postponed Sat- 
urday because of wet grounds, will be 
played tomorrow afternoon at 4:30 o'clock 
at the Meadowbrook (Club, 
Long Island, it was announced today. 


thus cause the failure of the bill, but 


‘tation, and the Legislature of North 


Westbury, :of War, said: “It is a practice founded 


Washington 's Pistia Sho 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
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Washington, June 24. 
OW long will the tariff debate 
continue in the Senate? Pos- 
sibly the Democratic senators 
could tell, but if they can they won't. 
They even declare they don’t know, 
and possibly they are truth. There 
is no doubt, however, that the dura- 
tion of the discussion is for their de- 
termination, for while the Republican 
senators are not entirely satisfied 
with the bill, they have made up their 
minds to accept it as the best obtain- 
able at -his time. Hence they have 
decided ro vote it through, and having 
so decided they are anxious to put 

it behind them as soon as possible. 
There are some Democrats who 
would like to go the limit, which 
would be the end of the session, and 


ee 


it is doubtful if they will attempt to 
pursue this plan as a party. They 
are inclined to recognize the validity 
of the unwritten rule that any meas- 
ure which has behind it a majority of 
the Senate should be permitted to pass 
after it has been duly debated. This 
sentiment is strong with many of the 
opposition leaders, and doubtless the 
policy will prevail in the end. 

However, the end is not in sight. 
The larger balf of the big tariff bill 
still is before the Senate and the dis- 
cussion drags with what to the man- 
agement must be tiresome delibera- 
tion. Day after day is consumed by 
Democratic arguments and protesta- 
tions. The speakers contend that 
their remarks all are pertinent and it 
must be admitted that they are prov- 
ing resourceful in collating informa- 
tion. Th2ir avowed purpose is to 
demonstrate that the bill is a step in 
the wrong direction and this they are 
attempting by criticizing the various 
provisions. “We believe we are get- 
ting the attention of the country and 
we shall take the privilege of contin- 
uing as long as we are satisfied that 
we are making headway,” said one of 
the controversialists today. 
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The best opinion is that the tariff 
measure will hold-the right of way) 
until well through July and possibly | 

st. 
into Augu 6 s > | 

Are Cabinet members to sit with the | 
houses of Congress? Barkis is will-. 
ing. A bill has been introduced in the’ 
House of Representatives permitting | 
the innovation, and it has been dis- | 


cussed by the Cabinet. This fact de- | 


veloped after Friday’s session of the 


Cabinet and the President himself let | 
He also has de-| jands and the Yukon River. 


the fact be known. 
clared that instead of finding any es- 
pecial objection to such a measure he 
is of opinion the change would be ad- 
vantageous in many ways. 

The belief of the President and his | 
official advisers is that the presence of 
Cabinet officers in either house when 
questions pertaining to their depart- 


|yesterday afternoon were thrilled by 
| the strains of “Dixie” and their atten- 


ments are under consideration would 


save many mistakes and result in a | 


general economy of time. It is not 
expected that the executive officers 
would participate in the congressional 
discussions, but rather that they 
would be on hand for ready reference. 

But what will Congress say about 
it? The change could be made by 
means of a simple resolution which 
could be passed in a few minutes. But 
it is apprehended that it will take a 
great while longer for members to 
make up their minds, and it would 
seem probable that the calendars of 
the two houses would continue too 
crowded for action during the pres- 
ent session. Congress is very jealous 
of its aiid ‘a 
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With the placing of a granite block 
from the quarries of South Dakota in 
the Washington monument, only four 
states remain to be represented by 
stones incorporated in the shaft, North 
Dakota, Idaho, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. Idaho now is cutting a stone 
which sdon will be ready for presen- 


Dakota has the matter under consid- 
eration. 

Calling attention to the fact that 
there is no obligation on any state to 
contribute a stone to the Washington 
monument, John W. Weeks, Secretary 


‘the Nation’s Chief Executive. 


on a beautiful sentiment, and every 
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stone thus presented is, In a sense, 
token of love and a pledge to uphold 
and maintain the Union. The Wash- 
ington monument is more than a me- 
morial to the imperishable memory of... 
the founder of the Nation, for this i 
great white shaft symbolizes the unity 
of 48 distinct sovereign states and 
typifies the Americanism that has 
made and preserves us as a nation.” 
Constantine Brumidi and assistants 
spent 26 years working on the mural 
decorations and frescoes of the Capi-: 
tol. A few years ago the paintings ° 
showed signs of deterioration and 
Charles Ayers Whipple was engaged | 
to restore them. He has been at. 
work daily and is one of the objects 
of interest to the tourists, as, mounted 
on a ladder, dressed in arti:."e smock : 
and cap, with a palette and brush in 
hand, he painstakingly applies the 
rich coloring to the fruits, birds and 
flowers with which the Italian artist 
adorned the walls of the long cor- 


ridors. 
> ta > 


Information that the President is 
not inclined to interfere with the free- .. 
dom of speech of his Cabinet members 
is gained from a statement recently 
made by him. The inquiry had refer- 
ence to utterances by John Weeks, 
Secretary of War, and the reply was 
in guarded and general terms. It is 
understood, however, that his position 
as that a Cabinet officer is as much en- 
titled to liberty in the matter of 
thought and its expression as any 
other citizen. The inference is that 
there will be no interference with the 
Secretary of War's utterances on pro- 
hibition or other questions of popular- 
concern. 

> > 


Among the officials of the Govern- 
ment who have received degrees dur- 
ing the commencement season is 
George R. Putnam, little known to 
the general public, but a man of 
achievement in his special line. He 
has been for more than 12 years. 
commissioner of lighthouses of the 
Department of Commerce. In recog- 
nition of his many § attainmente, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J., has bestowed upon him 
the degree of bachelor of science. 

Before becoming commissioner of 
lighthouses, Mr. Putnam served in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for many 
years, was a member of the Alaskan 
and Mexican Boundary surveys, went 
as astronomer on an expedition to 
Greenland, and helped to survey the 
Philippine Islands, the Pribilof Is- 


Persons passing the White House 


tion attracted to the presence of half 
a hundred old men dressed in the unl- 
form of the Southern Confederacy. 
They were delegates from the recent 
reunion at Richmond, and were in 
Washington to pay their respects to 
The 
President did not make an address, 
but shook hands with them and spoke 
a word to each. The occasion seemed 
equally as agreeable to Mr, Harding 
as to the former followers of Jefferson | 
Davis. 


DELLOW WINS MARATHON 
LONDON, Ont., June 25 (Special)— . 
James Dellow of the Gladstone Athletic 
Club of Toronto, won the London Free 
Press modified marathon over a route 
of 12 miles here yesterday for the fourth 
time. Owing to the excess heat a nume- 
ber of the starters were compelled to 
retire and only five finished. Dellow led. 
for the first four miles when Rae of. 
London took the lead, but he was hard . 
ressed by Dellow and later retired. 
llow went on alone to win in ih, - 
14m., six minutes slower than the record 
established last year by Normal General,* 
the Indian from Brantford. Charles * 
eo of Hamilton was second in lh, 
oo mi. 


CANADIAN CRICKET 
TORONTO, June 25 (Special)—Two 
games in the John .Ross Robertson Cup. 
competition, the Canadian cricket chame-._ 


|plonship, were played here yesterday, 


Stedmunds defeated Albions by six runs, 
the scores being 100 and 94, while Grace: 
Church defeated Toronto by 150 to 107, ' 
Muckleston being high for the winners: 
with 70 runs. The two winners will 
meet in the semi-final 
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Why pay for experience when 
you can borrow it from others; 
concerns in your own line 


who know White Trucks? 


THE WHITE 


5-ton 
31 -ton 
2-ton 8,250 
34-ton 2,400 
F, O. B. Factory 


$4,500 
4,200 


COMPANY, 


Boston 


_ SCARBOROUGH, Eng., June 24 (By 
ty Associated Press)—Although the 
‘Belgi Davis Cup tennis team was 
tliminated from competition for the cup 
yesterday with the winning of the 
‘doubles by the Australian team after the 
‘Australians had won the two singles 
ches the previous day, one singles 
tch was played today, and the Aus- 


OVINCETOWN] 


100-mile round trip te CAPE COD 
wireless equipped, iron ‘steamship anes 
DOROTHY BRADFORD 


Fare—Round Trip $28.00; One Way $1.75 
aves Wharf, 400 Atlantic Ave., Bos 
9:30, A. M., ‘undays and Heildays 16 a ae 


Daylight Saving Time 
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proceed to the Place de la Concorde, but 
the river police prevented him. T. W. 
Burgess, who swam the channel in 1911, 
attended Pouilley throughout today's 
trial. He said Pouilley had the greatest 


ARGENTINE POLOISTS WIN 
LONDON, June 24—The Argentine 
| polo team defeated the Duke of West- 
minster’s team at Roehampton today, 
8 goals to 1. It was a good game, chance of success, adding, “He is my | 
although the ground was wet. John)equal in endurance and much my su-! 
Miles, John Nelson, David Miles and/perior in speed.” Pouilley leaves 4 


930 Commonwealth Ave. 
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t again were victorious. J. O.| Luis Lacey played for Argentina. John| Dover in a few days to finish in salt 
inderson, who played 1 Washer, won| Miles made two of the goals and Lacey 


Refreshments 
Tel. Congress 4855 


water his training for the cross-channel | staterooms 
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Special from Monitor Bureau 
"NEW YORK, June 15—Thanks are 


who have made Fifth Avenue between 


Forty-Second and Fifty-Ninth streets. 
@ happy hunting ground for the art 
enthusiast; their hospitable galleries, 


>++ Simple or sumptuous as the case may 
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“be, remain open the year round, and 
‘during the “season” until late into the 
afternoon when the business world 
Can mamage a half hour of art after 
the day’s work. 

Scott & Fowles, in their new quar- 
ters, have tempered the formality of 


a the large gallery by lining the en-| 
* trance room with bookshelves and the | 
walls with photographs of well-known 

Paintings; one feels “at ease” in such) 


comfortably familiar surroundings and 


* passes on to the picture galleries in 
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panion piece. 


the famous Epstein 


@ relaxed and receptive mood. 

Such an 
‘painting and 
assembled for 


is 


sculpture as 
months 


the summer 


Miakes these galleries a small museum | 
in themselves. Nearly a dozen superb) 


examples of Paul Manship’s art are 
distributed through these rooms. 


of ancient India. 


fexture. The vigor and rhythm of his 
work is unmistakably modern, how- 


Mr. Manship’s Sculpture 
“Diana” is one of his most dramatic 
bronzes. where action and flowing line 
geem to be somehow imprisoned in the 
metal, yet ever free. One of these 
lovely figures has been chosen for the 
Gardner collection in Boston. The 
well-known “Flight of Night” has the 


same strong feeling of irresistible 
‘motion and is seen here as a fine com- 
Other aspects of Mr. 
Manship’s command over plastic form 
are illustrated by his finely balanced 
“Spear Thrower,” an _ impressive 
“Shepherd David, a “Mother and 
Child” full of tender grace, a vigorous 
and supple figure of “Atalanta,” and a 
pair of interesting candelabra wrought 
with archaic motives and toned to a 
hue of old greenish bronze. 

But it is perhaps in the noble figure 
of “Briseis” that the most complete 
expression of this sculptor’s art is 
found. A woman of stately propor- 
tions stands in contemplative mood, 
holding a mantle behind her which 
falls in ample folds on either side; 
the simplicity of pose and modeling 
and the grace and eloquence of idea 
in this work is one more proof of Mr. 
Manship’s well-deserved eminence. 
He has recently been appointed resi- 
dent professor of sculpture at the 
American Academy in Rome for the 
coming year. He has nearly com- 
pleted his “Actzron,” which is to he 
@ companion piece to the “Diana.” 

Any chance to study the sculpture of 
is welcome in 
America. where his work is so little 
seen and a mask (in reality a portrait 
of Mrs. Epstein) is one of the most 
interesting examples of his art exhib- 
ited this season. Much is sacrificed 
in the emphasis of vigorous, full bod- 
jed modeling, yet a compelling sense 
of consistency and creative force is 
manifest in this somewhat insurgent 
piece of work. Mario Korbel, a Bo- 
hemian artist, is seen in several 
bronzes which are full of originality 


Art of Three Centuries 
The pictures illustrate the art of 
three centuries and several examples 
of eighteenth century portraiture and 
landscapes make one of the galleries 
a replica of some drawing room where 
family heirlooms shed their mellow 


and tranquil beauty. The same feel- 
ing is carried into the succeeding 
century in several water colors by 
Burne Jones, where romance and 
tapestried richness of color and de- 
sign hold sway; also the classic calm 


of Flaxman is seen in drawings of. 


meticulous and. mannered charm, 
savoring of the decorations on the 
Grecian urn immortalized by Keats. 
The nineteenth century is further 
emphasized in two unusual paintings 
by Daubieny, scenes far remote from 
the leafy haunts of the belovel Bar- 
bizon. One picture is a wide view 
of the gently rolling country of 
northern France, full of atmosphere 
and peace; the other is the sea with 
@ sandy beach for immediate fore- 
ground where figures as Manet-ish 
as possible make delightful accents. 
The tonality of this picture is very 


here | 


A 
lareze group “Girl with Gazelle” dom- | 
nates the central gallery, and in de-| 
Sign and gleam of dusky bronze these | 
figures strongly suggest some legend | 
The archaic note is, 
repeatedly sounded in Mr. Manship’s | 
Sculpture, either in line or mass or) 
in the treatment of detail and surface | 


in Unusual New York Ensemble 


| and delicate color; Mr. Neilson is par- 
ticularly effective in his version of the 


‘ 


|princess who slept on the seven mat- 


= few Y lers | 
due the many New York art dea tresses and in his paintings, ‘‘Karaval” 


‘and “The Red Horseman.” R. F. 


ES ae 
Drama Today 


EDINBURGH (Special)-——-The actor 
and Dickens interpreter, Mr. Bransby 
Williams, gave an address on the 
drama of today to the members of 


the Rotary Club of Edinburgh re- 
cently. On the modern stage there 
was, he said, a lack of great person- 
'alities, particularly in the case of pro- 
productions. It was not the 
case that the public got just what 
| they wanted at the theater. The play- 
going public did not want 

revues and questionable gags. 


| vincial 


itary, and that being so, when he, the 
speaker, did Dickens, he regarded 
himself as a good Rotarian. If he 
‘could revive a liking and love of the 
humanity of Dickens he felt that he 
would be doing a service. 


Daniel Godfrey Knighted 
LONDON, June 9 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—Very real satisfaction 
is felt at the inclusion of Daniel God- 
frey in the King’s list of birthday 
honors. No squire of olden time ever 


pursued a quest with more dogged and 
single-hearted devotion than Daniel 
Godfrey has given to the cause of 
British music, and the g00d work 


| manifestation of a policy of encour- 
agement, education and practical sup- 
| port covering many years, and what 
he does not know about municipal 
music is not worth knowing. By the 
knighthood bestowed on Sir Daniel 
Godfrey the cause of British music is 
honored as well as the man. 
M. 8. 


| Edinburgh Musical Festival 


' EDINBURGH, Scotland, June 5 
(Special Correspondence)—Edinburgh 
gave great evidence of the steady and 
vigorous growth of the serious study, 


in many branches, of the art of music, 
during the festival competition, May 
20-27. 

The adjudicators were Dr. Walford 
Davies, Dr. W. G. Whittaker, Ernest 
Newman, Frederick Dawson and Miss 
E. G. Knocker, who judged the choral, 
solo singing and instrumental classes; 
Mrs. Tobias Matthay and John Max- 
field, the elocution classes; Dr. Nei] 
Munro, the Gaelic classes. 

School choirs were well represented 
|and attained a high level of singing: 
| Dr. Walford Davies gave them many 
valuable hints: Take care of the 
quavers and the dotted crotchets will 
take care of themselves; a happy 
Pianissimo is a thing of joy; to get 
and keep in tune sing with “ears 
right;” lift the note a little as it gets 
softer and this will prevent flatness. 


The children’s singing games were 
very delightful and showed a great 
variety of choice and idea. Dr. Davies 
proved a most sympathetic judge. He 
pointed out the necessity for natural- 
ness and simplicity of scheme com- 
bined with a lively play of imagina- 
tion in this class of song. He de- 
clared the interesting childe to be one 
who manifested busyness, alertness 
and naturalness with an_ infinite 
variety of ideas and simply using the 
means nearest at hand for expression. 

The church choirs had some severe 
tests in their various classes—they 
received many helpful hints from 
their judges: Successful choir sing- 
ing requires unity and unanimity; 
music calls for corporate taste; look 
with your ears; hitch on your ideas 


| 


flimsy | 
He | 
felt that when Charles Dickens wrote | 


interesting range of fine | Martin Chuzzlewit” he founded Ro-| 


achieved by him at Bournemouth is by | 
now proverbial. His recent festival of | 
' British music stands as a concentrated 
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Day & KEiauder, architects 


Memorial Tower, Wellesley College 


Day & Klauder, of Philadelphia, Architects. A Picturesque Skeich by Charles L. Klauder, 
Recent Philadelphia Architectural Exhibition. 


Architecture That Attracted Attention in 


Perspective Simultaneously With Accurate Elevation Drawings. 


One of a Group of Drawings of Collegiate 
Mr. Klauder Develops His Designs in 


of singing in church to your ideas of 
the Christian religion; in church 
music you play second fiddle to the 
greatest ideal in the world; don’t tune 
to each other, tune to the truth; time 
and words are your servants; every 
Syllable is a boat and every boat must 
be properly loaded. Many of these 
remarks were repeated in varied 
forms to the mixed voice choirs and 
to the male and female voice choirs. 

The solo singers came in great num- 
bers and included most promising 
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like Whistler's latter versions of sim- 


ilar scenes and is extremely interest- | 


ing as a forerunner of future land- 
scapists. 


Another example of “coming events | 
' Casting their shadow before them” is. 
the landscape of Armand Guillaumin, | 
which, although painted over 40 years | 
ago, is as if painted by Cezanne in| 
A fine modern | 
landscape of a river and distant hills | 
| seen though a tangle of trees shows | 

the fresh vision and spirited tech-. 


his earlier manner. 


nique of Eirest Lawson. 
Sargent is represented by 


fellow artists; Augustus John has a. 
fine drawing here, and Ambrose: 
McEvoy shows his skill in graceful 
portraiture in two water colors of) 
great distinction and quality. D. Y. | 
Cameron, better known in American | 
galleries through his etchings, is seen | 
here as a painter of atmospheric | 
landscapes. A modern French note is 
sounded in a street scene by Utrillo, 
although somewhat reminiscent of 
Pissaro and others of that school. | 
Arthur Rackham, Edmund Dulac): 
and Kay Neilson are illustrators of. 
and fantastic themes; their 

ual les are well known to 


oe aware interest- 


. —* - 


| some | 
_ masterly water colors which are un-| 
ending sources of inspiration to his| 


Courtesy of Scott & Fowles 


-“Dianag*Brom Bronze by Raul -Maniship 


frames are as strong as can 


vocalists. They, too, heard most 
illuminating remarks on their tests. 


As many classes were being adjudi- 
cated at the same time in different 
halls it was not possible to attend 
them all, but the violin, viola and 
cello candidates found a most under- 
standing adjudicator in Miss Knocker. 
She is a practical ensemble player 
and demonstrated very ably her 
views on the way to cure faults and 
to make suggested improvements; she 
gave a very sympathetic hearing to 
the various items and was especially 
encouraging to the younger players. 
There were many chamber music 
pieces, children of tender years play- 
ing simple trios and quartets, older 
and» more ambitious instrumentalists 
interpreting movements from such 
works as the Schumann Quintet for 
plano and strings; the Mozart Quintet 
for piano and wood winds, and the 
Brahms Quartet in A, for piano and 
strings. 


The elocution competition classes 
produced many gifted students—girls, 
boys and adults: The adjudicators 
urged them to study not only the 
words, atmosphere and intention of 
the pieces but also to make their 
work alive and convincing. 


Many beautiful trophies were won 
and numerous gold, silver and bronze 
medals were awarded. 


DR. SZE PLEADS 
FOR OBEDIENCE 


MONTREAL, June 17 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—“I have been deeply 
touched with the good will that has 
been shown everywhere I have gone 
in Canada,” said Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred 
Sze, Minister Plenipotentiary of the 


Chinese Republic to the United States, | 
in an address to the Kinsmen’s Club | 


at the Windsor Hotel in Montreal. 
Recent events in China, said Dr. Sze, 


had raised the question whether the| 


Chinese Republic could last. “The 
Chinese Republic,” said he, “has now 
been established for 10 years. It has 
passed through many severe. storms 
during that time, and has come out 
of all trials and afflictions incident to 
political childhood with added strength. 


ALL-HAIR DAVENPORTS 
DOWN OR SPRING CUSHIONS 


The sort of merchandise that Mon- 
itor Readers can depend upon at 
-actory to Consumer rices. 
No jute, no tow, no excelsior, no moss, no tam- 
pico, no mossett, no chéap cotton, no adulter- 
ated hair, no cheap filling ony kind. Our 
built. 
THE MICHAELSON-MAYSON CO., , 
64th and Foster Road ‘Aut. 686-99 
Sundays and Er 8, Tabor 5797 and 


It is no longer an experiment. It is 
now a fact. The Chinese people of all 
classes stand in a solid body behind 
the Republic. There is absolutely no 


question of a return to the monarchy. 
The struggle that has occurred in 
China is, indeed, a commonplace ex- 
perience that she shares with all 
other nations passing through a simi- 
lar stage of national development. If 
you consider the teeming population 
of China, and if you remember the 
struggles, both political and religious, 
that we find in European history, all 
the troubles in China seem trifling in 
comparison. : 

“China has always emerged from her 
vicissitudes as a homogeneous people 
and will do so again this time. She 
is groping her way; each knock makes 
her wiser. The Chinese are fully con- 
scious of the fact that the salvation of 
the country rests with themselves. We 
also know full well that in order to be 
externally strong, China must first set 
her own house in order. We appeal to 
all our friends for patience and for- 
bearance. China has never disap- 
pointed her well-wishers in the past; 
she will certainly not do so now. 
Friendship has no better expression 
than sympathy shown in the time of 
need.” 
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A N ARCHITECT'S criticism of an 
architectural exhibition may be 
of general interest, but a news. 

point of view of other art critics. 

Miss Grafiy, the daughter of one of 

America’s best sculptors, has lived 

ical observation of any work of art. 

Her description of what is notable 

in an architecural exhibition is well 

who care for fine arts in America, 
but also by the architects them- 
selves. 

ready been given by Mr. Barney, of 

the firm of Day & Klaudeér, archi- 

tects. Both reviews call attention to 
the allied arts. 

The Year Book referred to is ex- 
cellently illustrated with photographs 
and drawings—a handbook of good 
taste in architecture. F. A. 

aaa nena 
Special Correspondence 

N THESE days of inventions and 

machinery there is a general hue 

vention is necessarily tested before 
its worth is acknowledged or applied 
in the advancement of industrial con- 
'or unconsciously applied to art; and 
artists themselves, through constant 
contact with modern life, are begin- 
demand, and grudgingly, perhaps, but 
no less evidently, stand on the thresh- 
old of a new usefulness. - 

delphia and Baltimore has done much 
to stimulate greater co-operation be- 
tween public and artist, and now 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, who, 
spurred by the success of Art. Week 
tactics, have secured the co-operation 
hibit in the vacant show windows 
along the business thoroughfares of 
Chestnut and Wall stréets paintings 
and suitability, will have appeal for 
the average home-maker of the city 
and its envirc s. 

of its appeaj. It.is natural, perhaps, 
that the cultural forces of civilization 
should be the last to accept and prac- 

Architecture, however, 
immemorial, has been forced to an 
acceptance of contemporary condi- 
Legislative bodies, factories, fam- 
ilies, all must be housed, whether in 
humble cottages or pretentious capi- 
to suit his art to the specific need. 

Although the winter season wit- 
‘nesses many hundreds of exhibitions 
‘prints, an architectural display other 
'than those substantial and silent ac- 
icomplishments which line the city 
‘somewhat rare event in the art life 
\of the community. True to the ex- 
‘igencies of his medium, the architect 
The test of his achievement lies in its 
actual construction. 

The year book of the twenty-fifth 
by the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects and 
the T Square Club is an absorbing 
present, the hypothetical and the 
actual. 

Through the courtesy of the Colo- 
tion in the year book has been devoted 
to the photographic reproduction of 
the beauties of that famous historical 
phia, the Stenton Mansion. Stenton 
was built in 1728 by James Logan, 
secretary to William Penn, and the 
gether with most of the woodwork, 
were brought from England. “There 
is no old house near Philadelphia to 
charm of plan, its fine scale and the 
beauty of its details,” states the year 
book. “The only regret that one feels 
library on the second floor, which 
originally extended across the entire 
front, has been divided into two rooms. 
contained the finest collection of books 
in America and must have been a 
most wonderful room.” 
graphs,—of exterior and _ interior, 
showing the architectural treatment 
of the house and the gardens which 
sible to their original beauty. The 
dignity of horizontal and perpendic- 
ular lines, the simplicity of doors and 


paper reader desires also to get the 
in an atmosphere favorable to crit- 
worth reading—not only by those 
A review of this exhibition has al- 
the close relation of architecture to 
of completed work, many sketches 
Philadelphia, June 22 
| and cry for the practical. An in- 
ditions. The same rule is consciously 
ning to recognize the logic of such a 
The advent of “Art Week” in Phila- 
comes an announcement from the 
of real estate owners, and will ex- 
and stulpture which, both in price 
Art is thus broadening the scope 
tice the theories. of democracy. 
tions, whether political or industrial. 
tols, and the architect is called upon 
‘confined to painting, sculpture, and 
istreet or country lane has become a 
is apt to say little, but to erect much. 
annual architectural exhibition held 
document, linking the past and the 
nial Dames of America, an entire sec- 
and architectural gem of old Philadel- 
bricks used in its construction, to- 
equal Stenton in its originality and 
about the house is that the great 
In the days of James Logan this room 
Then follows a long series of photo- 
have been restored as nearly as pos- 
windows, is skillfully alleviated by the 
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from time’ 


charm of semi-circular steps at the 
front entrance, and by the slight brick 
arches surmounting the windows and 
doors of the ground floor. The east 
elevation, also, is rendered informally 
cool and spacious by rambling 
porches, with their vine-clad brick 
supporting columna. 

Within, however, one is greeted by 
the incomparable light walls and white 
woodwork. Each vista is carefully 


Studied for the adequacy and propor- 
'tion of its line, and there is scarcely 


a view which does not lead the eye 


,and the imagination beyond the im- 


mediate room to hallway, or adjoin- 
ing room. Stenton thus presents a 
concentric series of architectural pic- 
tures. The genera] impression is one 
of cool simplicity, yet, the decorative 
motif is by no means lacking. Unlike 
many a modern example the ornamen- 
tation provides natura] relief for line 
and mass, contributing to the unity 
of an artistic plan. Never once does 
it scream “Look at me!” with the in- 
sistence of an unruly child—a mis- 
placed individual in the architectural 
family scheme. 

But today, a curious struggle is 
taking place, sometimes silently, 
sometimes audibly between architect 
and sculptor, architect and painter. 
Paintings cannot escape the necessity 
for wall space, and painters who would 
sell their wares are dependent also 
upon the type of home where dwell 
their prospective’ patrons. Nor can 
sculptors ignore the invitation of gar- 
den pool and nook. Conversely, per- 
haps, the blank wall cries aloud for 
appropriate alleviation, the formal 
garden for fountain or statuette. Thus 
are the arts dependent upon the ar- 
tistic caliber of the architect. 

The art of Samuel Yellin, George 
Harding, Nicola d’Ascenzo and Joseph 
Pennell amplifies or interprets archi- 
tecture, as evidence of the true inter- 
relation of the artist, whose contribu- 
tion is color and ornamentation, with 
the architect ‘who supplies the 
background and the form. After all, 
the greatest possible achievement of 
the arts lies in their intelligent union. 
Several general tendencies are ap- 
parent—the gradual: of art 
to’ architecture, and the answering 
realization on the part of the architect 
that the asthetic and the practical are 
not antagonistic but q 
Thus -we find among the architectural 
paintings and drawings of rural 

or of university groups, | 
accuracy combined with «a 
esthetic appeal, Such an - 
should prove of inestimable 

the client will appreciate more 


‘the atmosphere of the home 


he is destined to live. A blue print or 
a technical drawing means little to 
the layman, but a picture of home in «= 
all the beauty of its ultimate sur- . 

roundings stimulates an enth Jae 
imagination. at! mg 
Then, too, actual aecom 


projects, many of which form impos- 
ing displays in architectural exhibi-. ~, 
tions. There are contributions to -— 
competition—the Acropolis-like inter- ..~ 
pretation of the Liberty Memorial, — 
Bertram G. Goodhue, or the | 
ing though theoretical itectu 
variations upon the possibilities of the 
New York zoning law, the work of =| 
Hugh Ferriss. _ a gee 
_As decorative partners of architec- ~~ 
ture, there are numerous | | x. 
decorations, including two composi- | 
tions by Eugene Francis Savage, — 
“Bacchanal” and “Stabat Mater.” The 
former, however, is the greater 
achievement. The composition is free . 
flowing, the Color subdued, eo 
ing in earth tones, with here and there 
a vivid blue or green; yet, one won- 
ders at the too insistent use of gold. 
Gradually, the arts are growing 
closer in common brotherhood, re- 
uniting their forces after’ the long 
separation effected through the rapid 
development of high speed modern 
civilization. The | of modern 
industries and of modern ideas of life, 
political and social, defiected human . 
aspirations from the ideal to the prac- 
tical. Periods of transition usually 
represent the decentralization of crea- 
tive forces, a pulling apart, and a 
separate growth of each part prior to 
the final amalgamation in fuller, more 
receptive, union. Toward that union, 
and toward a more perfect edaptation 
of the msthetic to the practical our 
arts now seem tending. Their ulti- 
mate progress, however, will depend 
primarily upon the patience, tolerance, 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
artists themselves. 

DOROTHY GRAFLY. 


we 


“One of the Pacific Northwest's 
Great Banks” 


Correspondence invited from the 
four corners of the Globe 


The 
United States National 


porTLAND BANK oo’ Eo 


Decorated Candles 
$1.00 Pair 


tie 
t col- 
fa 4 re- 
flect ingled with the 
vari-colored drips is quite striking. 


We make them.- and make them so 
unique, that people in all sections of 
Aimerica send here for them. 


Sipman Wolfe B Ce, 


“Merchandise of Merit Onis” 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


must be separated from theoretic a 


competition studies of the problem by . 
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INVESTMENTS 


oe 


SCRAMBLE FOR 
COKE BY BLAST 
FURNACES NOW 


BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND 


however, because prices have not de- 
clined as rapidly as they rose in May. 
That month they made a net gain of 
lc a pound, but during three weeks in 
June they have lost only %c. 
Consumption of copper is 20 per 
cent greater than during the pre-war 
period. The war surplus is dwindling 


OFFERING OF NEW 
YORK TELEPHONE 
PREFERRED STOCK 


LONDON STOCK 


MARKET TRADING 
RESTRICTED TODAY 
LONDON, June 26—Because of the 


BIG FAVORABLE 


fortnightly settlement, trading in se- 
curities on the Stock Exchange was 


TRADE BALANCE: 
SEEN FOR 1922 


Estimated That American Ex- 
‘ports Will Exceed Imports 
by $1,140,000,000 


Whatever may be said about the 
United States foreign trade in the fs- 
cal year which ends with the current 


rapidly and new copper from the 
mines resuming on April 1 will not 
come upon the market until August, 
by which time consumption will prob- 
ably have increased. 

The violent fluctuations of sterling 
exchange have slackened tin buying 
here which depends on the London 


restricted today. Business was sus- 
pended from noon until 1 p. m., out 
of respect to Field Marshal Wilson. 
There was a feeling of reserve 
throughout the city and caution was 
used in the making of commitments. 
The assassination of Dr. Walter 


Closer Relationship Among Cus- 
tomers and Company 


One Object 


NEW YORK, June 26—The New. 
York Telephone Company offering of 


Few Steel Mills Have Been 
Compelled to Close on Ac- 
count of Coal Strike 


NEW YORK, June 26 (Special)— 


‘ ¥ 
. 


co , 


' American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 


The scramble for coke on the part of 
blast furnaces and foundries, particu- 
larly the former, has been most ag- 
gressive in the steel industry during 
the last week. Whereas steel mills 
can use coal of almost any grade and 
from almost any locality, blast fur- 
naces must use coke of good quality 
because this is employed not only as 
a fuel but chemically because of its 
pure carbon. Wastern coke brokers 
have been canvassing the Connells- 
ville region thoroughly and were 
fortunate if they could pick up as 
much as five carloads. Where it is 
obtained, as high as $8.50, Connells- 
ville, is paid, an advance of 50 cents, 
with some quotations of $9. 

The Seaboard By-product Coke 
Company, Jersey City, which until 
now has been a veritable reservoir, 
has withdrawn from the market, ex- 
cept to favored customers. The New 
England makers of by-product coke 
at Everett, Mass., and Providence, 
R. 1.. have marked up prices 50 cents 
to $1 a ton. .New prices are $13, de- 
livered in New England, and $10 at 
ovens for delivery outside. 

The Eastern Steel Company, which 
has depended upon eastern by-product 
coke, is searching through the Con- 
nelisville district for beehive coke to 
run its blast furnaces. It wants 500 
tons daily and may have to shut down 


-if unsuccessful. The effect of the coal 


strike has appeared more severe the 

week than before. However, very 

mills have yet had to shut down, 

though many have been kept from re- 
ng. 

Chicago Mills Busy 
Mills in the Chicago and Ohio dis- 
tricts are busier than those in the 


a east end probably average five per 


cent heavier operations. This is re- 
flected in a greater apparent shortage 


of coal in the west, a higher level of 


_ delphia iron house will bring in 3000 
me tons of French iron in July. Foreign 


¥ ’ cheaply than domestic brands. 


« 
‘ . 
= 


thus reduce the relative 


' pteel prices, the diverting of much 


business to eastern mills that would 
normally have gone west. Railroads, 
automobile makers and oi! tank and 
oil pipe users have afforded the bulk 
of western business. 

Prices of steel. sheets, one of the 
most heavily bought commodities, 


, have been stabilized for the full third 


by the announcement of the 


o 


that prices for August and Sep- 
would be the same as for July. 


‘These prices are 2.40 cents a pound 


for blue-annealed sheets, 3.15 cents 


for black and 4.15 cents for galvan- 


ized sheets. Some of the independ- 


ent steel companies ask as much as 
$5 aton more and would probably ask 
_ more but for the price conservatism 
of the leading maker. 


More foreign pig iron is being im- 

Whereas British and Scotch 
have been the most prevalent 
brought in heretofore, a Phila- 


has not yet become an actual 
factor, though it has a certain 
as domestic iron makers 


q 


> realize that should they advance iron 


$2 more a ton foreign iron 
d flood our markets. 


Foreign Iron Prices 


At present foreign iron is not much 
than domestic. Scotch iron is 


3 ' Offered in Boston at $26, c. i. f., which 


that it can be delivered only 
a radius of 50 miles more 
For- 
iron is too high in phosphorous 
t to suit domestic melters. It 
used to best advantage by cast- 
pe makers and stove manufac- 
When other consumers use it 
have to buy_—enough local low 
phosphorous iron to mix with it and 
thus reduce the relative percentage of 
orous iron to mix with it and 
percentage of 


orus. 
ce advances amounting to 50 
cents a ton have taken place in pig 
iron at Chicago and Philadelphia. At 
the lowest price on foundry 


fron is now $23.50; at Philedelphia, 


50 is the lowest price for No. 2 X 
- The minimum price at Buffalo 
is rapidiy firming from $23 to $24 and 
several fu have followed the 
of the Susquehanna furnace by 
marking up to $25. More sales at 
Birming , Ala., are being made at 
$20, furnace, though one furnace still 
quotes the old low price of $18.50. 
So keen is the competition in pig 
fron in New England that all prices 
have been slashed for shipment to that 
district, eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces having sold as much as $3 a ton 
under the market into that district. 
Furnaces at Buffalo, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Alabama all feed iron to 
New England, which is regarded as 
the “iron dumping ground.” Charcoal 
pig iron was advanced $1 a ton last 
week to $26, Michigan furnace. This 
fron is used for castings where con- 
siderable strain is brought to play 
such as in cast-iron car wheels. 


Big Of! Tank Order 


The largest purchase of the week 
involving steel was that of the Sin- 
clair Crude Oil Purchasing Company, 
which ordered 65 oil tanks of 80,000- 
barrel capacity, which will require 
18,000 tons of steel plates. It bought 
50 tanks from the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works and 15 tanks from the 
Phoenix Bridge Company. The biggest 
structural] steel project in the world 
at the present time is a bridge in the 
harbor at Sydney, Australia, which 
will require 70,000 tons of steel, on 
which American bridge companies wi)! 


i probably submit figures, bids to be 


in October. 
_ The possibility of a railroad strike 
does not bother the stee) makers as 


they do not take it seriously and have 


= 
a? 
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béen hardened to strikes. 
Copper Prices Easy 
Copper showed no improvement last 
“Distress” copper was sold at 
¢ under the market price or at 
Sc, delivered. Sellers are satisfied, 


market. London prices made a net 
gain of 5s for the week and the sta- 
bility of prices was remarkable. One 
of the biggest cargoes of tin that ever 
arrived here from the Straits was be- 
ing unloaded at New York, totaling 
2500 tons. This had the effect of de- 
pressing tin for future delivery. Prices 

Zinc has declined about $1 a ton in 
for spot were 31%c, for futures, 3lc. 
the last week and is sold at 5.30c a 
pound, East St. Louis. 

Lead has been the* most stable for 
many weeks and is sold at 5.75c a 
pound, New York, and 5.55c, East St. 
Louis. 


DATE CROP LARGE 
AND QUALITY HIGH 


NEW YORK, June 26—The coming 
crop of dates will be plentiful and of 
excellent quality, according to ad- 
vices reaching this city from Basrah, 
Mesopotamia, center of the district 
from which come most of the dates 
imported into the United States. 

Consumption of dates has greatly 


increased here in recent years, due to. 
the fact that the date is eaten all year | 


and is no longer confined to the holi- 
day season. The first of the new crop 
dates will not reach this country until 
autumn. 


MONEY MARKET 


Current quotations follow: 
Call Loans— Boston 
Renewal rate ...... 4%% 
Outside com'l paper. 44%@4% | : 
Year money 4% @5 4% @5 
Customers’ com’! I’ns 4% 4% @515 
Individ cus. col. I'ns. 5% 5% 
Today Sat’day 
Bar silver in New York.. 
Bar silver in London.... 
Mexican dollars 
Bar gold in London 
Canadian ex. dis. (%) 
Domestic bar silver 


Leading Central Bank Rates 
The 12 federal reserve banks and repre- 


sentative banking institutions in foreign | 


cities quote discount rates as follows: 
PC. P 


oo ae 
New York 
Philadelphia .... 
Cleveland ; 
Richmond . Christiania .... 


Copenhagen .... 


Kansas City ... 
Minneapolis .... 
Dallas 

San Francisco.. 
Amsterdam .... 


Stockholm 
44%, Switzerland .... 
4% 


Clearing House Figures 

Boston New York 

Exchanges $38,000,000 $376,400,000 
Year ago today 30,211,131 
Balances 17,000,000 
Bal. year ago today 12,219,841 
F. R. bank credit... 16,734,431 


58,900,000 
53,100,000 


Acceptance Market 
Spot, Boston delivery. 
Prime Eligible Banks— 
6G0@90 dayS ...ccees seevccece 3H O3 
30@60 days 
Under 30 days 
Less Known Banks— 
60@90 days 
30@60 days 
Under 30 days 
Eligible Private Bankers— 
60@90 days 
30@60 days 
Under 30 days 


344 @3% 
cecesee cccccccess S32O3% 


34%2@3% 
Foreign Exchange Rates 


Current quotations of various foreign 
exchanges are given in the following 
table, compared with the last previous 
figures. With the exception of sterling 
and Argentina, all quotations are in cents 
per unit of foreign currency: 
Last 

Current previous Parity 
$4.38%, $4.8648 
4.38% 
8.43 


Sterling— 


19.3 
40.2 
23.8 


Swiss francs .. 
Pesetas 
Belgian francs. 
Kronen (Austria) 
25.40 


18.95 


Jugo-Slavia ... 
Finland 
Tzecho-Slovakia 1 
Rumania 

Portugal 

Turkey 

Shanghal 

Hong Kong... 
Bombay ....... 29.00 
Yokohama . 48.00 


2.21 
.§9150 
64 


80.8750 
12.94 
28.87 


"1913 average 22.44 e-onts per rupee. 


Public Utility Earnings 
UTAH POWER & LIGHT 

1921 
$523,410 
276,124 
247,286 
115,705 


$6,842,184 
3,638,375 
3,203,809 
1,628,875 
Preferred divs 691,500 
Balance 978,272 1,037,375 


UNITED GAS & ELECTRIC 


Expenses 
Net 


Twelve months: 
Gross 
Expenses 
Net 


1921 
$913,383 
288,935 
153,497 


$11,827,177 $11,294,985 

4,910,193 3,193,066 

Bal after charges 1,659,484 

Hold. cos. proportion. 1,321,378 847,170 

UNITED LIGHT & RAILWAY 

1922 1921 

ooeee+ $11,201,934 $12,083,934 

covcccccccccseces 8,476,333 3,256,964 


Bal after charges 
Twelve months: 


Surplus czécx.veeve.ce 1,583,893 1,385,766 


4.8648 | 


Photo by Russell, London 


Lord Leverhulme 


to the point. 
in carrying it out. 


t 


HE secret of Lord Leverhulme’s success lies in his always going straight 
If an idea comes to him he spares no trouble or money 
His father kept a small grocer’s shop at Bolton in 


Lancashire, and William Hesketh Lever started his business career as his 
father’s assistant at one shilling a week—-cutting up bars of soap. That was 
in 1867. Afterward he became traveler for the firm and later still, in 1877, 
he started a wholesale grocer’s store of his own at Wigan. 

One day when still a young man the opportunity came to purchase a 


small soap factory. Mr. Lever at once seized it. 


From this it was but a step 


to Port Sunlight—that model town on the banks of the Mersey, which has 


acquired a world-wide reputation. 


Here he was brought into. competition 


with the leading soap manufacturers in the country and, disliking the waste- 
fulness of competitive advertising, conceived the idea of unifying the in- 


dustry. 


In spite of strenuous opposition from the newspapers under the 


control of Lord Northcliffe, he gradually obtained control of one concern after 
another, until the greatest part of the soap trade of the entire world became 


one vast organization working under his guidance. 


Not content with this, 


his firm next bought up the Niger Company, started cattle ranches, whaling 


companies, even purchased ships so that now it is independent of all out- 


side sources for the raw material required in the industry. 
Having done all there is to be done with soap, Lord Leverhulme turned to 


other fields. 


One of his many estates is the Isle of Lewis in Scotland, where | 


there is a large fishing population, and this gave him the idea of “Mac 
Fisheries, Ltd., to market the fish. After the World War he spent enormous 
sums on this idea and today Mac Fisheries shops are all over the Kingdom. 


%!| WESTERN SHEEP 


RAISING EXPECTED 
TO HAVE REVIVAL 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. (Special Cor- 
respondence)—Frank M. Byrne, for- 
mer governor of South Dakota, at 
present at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of South Dakota, 
takes a hopeful view of the future of 
the sheep raising industry, especially 
during the next few years. The re- 
ported reduction in the number of 
sheep in a number of other countries, 
and the shortage of this year’s lamb 
crop in the great sheep raising dis- 
tricts of the United States are regard- 
ed by him as important factors in 
the expected revival of the sheep rais- 
ing industry in South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, Montana and other states. 

In a bulletin issued by his depart- 


ment, Commissioner Byrne states that | 


consumption of wool during March, 
1922, was the largest since January, 
1920, and, with that exception, the 
largest on record. He also states 
that ¢onsumption for the first quarter 
of 1922 showed a gain of 75 per cent 
over the similar period last year. The 
western lamb crop in the United States 


this year is said by him to have been | 


only 75 per cent of normal. 


Commissioner Byrne further states | 
that wool has been rapidly increasing | 


in price during the last few months, 
with range wools selling up to 40% 
cents per pound, and fleece wools ap- 
proaching 35 cents per pound. He ex- 
presses the opinion that indications 
point to a still stronger market later. 


LOWER PRICES IN 


'ance on the ships. 


' 
| 


CANADIAN FLEET 
MAY PASS INTO 
PRIVATE HANDS 


QUEBEC, June 24—President Kirk- 
wood of the Kirkwood Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd., has placed before the 
Minister of Marine for Canada in Lon- 
don a proposition by which a group 
of British financiers would take over 
the Canadian merchant marine, build 
elevators. at Canadian and British 
ports, and a flour mill at Quebec. 

They ask the Government to guaran- 
tee interest on bonds to cover ex- 
penses involved; to sell the vessels 
at a fair price, and lower the grain 
rate from Winnipeg to Quebec to 12 
cents a bushel, and from Winnipeg to 
Halifax to 18 cents. 

The Canadian Government is to 
hold a first mortgage and the insur- 

It is claimed this 
proposition would divert through 
Quebec 80 per cent of the tonnage 
going through United States ports, 
with exports to England, France and 
Italy. ? 


COTTON MARKET 
BREAKS AGAIN 


NEW YORK, June 26—The cotton 
market experienced a further sharp 
decli » today o. reports of continued 
good growing weather in the south, 
an easing market in Liverpool and a 
private crop report placing the end 
of June condition at 74.9, compared 
with 69.3 a month ago, and the indi- 


| cated crop at 11,674,000 bales. 


October contracts sold down to 


THE WHEAT MARKET | 30.83 during the middle of the morn- 


CHICAGO, June 26—Cooler weather | paje- 


and the probability of showers led to 
lower prices in the wheat market today 
during the early trading. 

The opening price, which varied from 
8.c. decline to %c. advance, with July 
1.13% to 1.13%, and September 1.14% 
to 1.14%, was followed by a material 
setback all around. 

Corn and Oats 
wheat. 
July 62%4c to 62%c, the corn market 
continued to descend. 

Oats started \%c to %c, off July 37c 
to 37%c, and later underwent a fur- 
ther sag. 

Provisions were weak in line with 
hog values. 


CROP PRODUCTION 
TOTALS OVER BILLION 


Farm crops valued at $1,421,100,000 
were produced in the north central 
estates, west of the Mississippi River 
in 1921, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

This is 20 per cent of the total value 
in 1921, according to the United States 
States in that year and compares with 
a value of $2,418,600,000, or 22 per 
cent of the total, in 1920, and with 
$3,584,100,000, or 23 per cent, in 1919. 
The states covered are Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. 


ROADS DEFICIT DWINDLES 
The Texas & Pacific Railway reports for 
the year 1921 total opérating revenue of 
$35,600,474, a decrease of $6,243,718, com- 
pared with 1920. After all deductions 
there was left a eurplus of $318,627, com- 
pared with a deficit of $598,782 for 1920. 


went’ lower with | 
After opening %c to lc down, | 


g, which made a decline of $3 a 
from the closing price of Satur- 
day and a break of 213 poin’ : or $11 65 
a bale as compared with the high price 
of last week. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA @& 
WESTERN 
1922 
$5,516,145 
852,591 


May : 
Oper revenue 
Oper income 
From Jan. 1: 
Oper revenue $30,581,541 $34,713,893 
Oper income 4,103,994 2,954,482 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN 
May: 1922 1921 
Oper revenue . $887,320 $1.205,911 
Oper income 115,052 147,232 


From Jan. 1: 
4,702,903 6,156,229 


Oper revenue 
Oper income 470,370 95,397 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
May: 1922 1921 
Oper revenue ....... $26,526,625 $26,623,004 
Oper expenses ...... 21,349,137 20,505,564 
Oper income 3,833,913 4,534,063 


Five months: 
Oper revenue .......129,095,374 129,711,239 
Oper expenses 101,789,397 110,260,232 
20,190,353 11,776,742 


Oper income 
Canadian Pacific: 1922 Decrease 
Third week June.... $2,969,000 $305,000 
From Jan. 1....+++++ 68,765,000 7,595,000 
Grand Trunk. 
Third week June.... $2,145,607 °$115,046 
From Jan. 1..++++.++ 48,510,425 803,891 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh: 
$57,495 
374,612 


1921 
$7,294,703 
972,080 


Third week June.... $232,206 
From Jan. » 6,931,341 


*Increase. ; 


STEEL CONCERN STOCK INCREASE 

The New York Stock Exchange has re- 
ceived notice from the Penn Seaboard 
Steel Company of an increase in its capi. 
tal stock from $700,000 to $1,200,000, 


$25,000,000 6% per cent cumulative 
preferred to subscribers and employ- 
ees is the first preferred stock issued 
by it, and “will be offered from em- 
ployees and business offices. Every 


branch of telephone workers will par- 
ticipate in the stock campaign. 

The stock may be obtained for $100 
a share, plus interest accrued at the 
dividend rate, payable in cash or by 
partial payments as low as $5 a month. 
Interest at 6 per cent will be allowed 
on monthly payments until fully paid 
for. Maximum shares to any one per- 
son are restricted to 20, to ensure dis- 
tribution to the widest extent. 

Vice-Pres. J. S. McCulloh of the 
New York Telephone Company says: 
“The issue of preferred has a two- 
fold purpose—to obtain funds to help 
finance new construction to meet an 
always growing demand for service 
and to establish a closer relationship 
among telephone users, employees and 
management. 

“We could readily dispose of this 
stock in large blocks to a relatively | 
small number of investors, but prefer 
to give telephone users and employees 
the opportunity to become sharehold- 
ers, which will give them a more di- 
rect interest in the company. 

“The New York Telephone Company 
operates through New York State, 
northern New Jersey and a small por- 
tion of western Connecticut. Book 
figures Dec. 31, 1921, showed an in- 
vestment of $443,495,000, with interest- 
bearing indebtedness of $157,953,000. 
Annual dividend requirements for the 
$25,000,000 preferred will be $1,625,000, 
and in 1921 net available for dividends 
was $13,244,543. The new issue is 
preferred as to both assets and divi- 
dends over the only other stock here- 
tofore issued, which is common stock 
held by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. 

“Growth of the system operated in 
the past five years has been very 
rapid. The company on June 1, 1922, 
served users of 1,760,147 telephones, : 
compared with 1,276,944 June 1, 1917.;) 
The present system handles 6,015,000: 

j local and toll calls every day, a traffic 


ti 


p 


d 
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53 per cent greater than five years 
ago: 

“Demand for the new service Is still 
‘abnormal, and we believe that with 
telephone users having direct finan- 


cial interest in the development of: 


valuable service than ever before.’ 


STEEL SUBSIDIARY 


FORM NEW TOWN, 


a United | 


} 


5 


tional Mining Company, 
States Steel subsidiary, will open two 


to care for the Carroll development, | 
with 700 houses and a population of 


Rathenau, 
Foreign Affairs, had a depressing ef-- 
fect on French and other Continental 
issues which were weaker. 


purchases. 
unchanged. Kaffirs were steady to- 
day. 
and alterations narrow. 
was 6%. 


Grand Trunk 1%, 
Rand Mines 2%. 
Discount rates—Short bills and three 
months bills 24@2% per cent. 


franc 
place was fully anticipated here, and 
is expected to continue. 
support of exchanges has now been 
withdrawn because of the deficiency 
of funds abroad, and cotton purchases 
have been heavy, due to low stocks on 
hand 
prics. 


States. 
metals are being placed in expectation 
of higher prices. 


practically 
creased activity of buyers on account 


‘financing. 


TO OPEN MINES AND |'new mortgage, carrying the authoriza- 


: i presently be issued. 
PITTSBURGH, June 26—-The Na-jso issued, something more than $2,- | 
000,000 would refund the outstanding 


the German Minister of 


The oil group was harder in spots. 


Royal Dutch was 40%, Shell Trans- 
port 4 11-16 and Mexican Hagle 3%. 
Adjustments 
mixed fractional 
rails. 

steady. 


responsible for 
charges in home 
descriptions . were 


were 
Dollar 


Argentine rails were strong On re- 
Rubbers dull and un- 


Industrials were without feature 
Hudson Bay 
Some gilt-edged descrip- 
ons were firmer. 

Consols for money were 56%, 
De Beers 11%, 
Money 2 per cent. 


AFFAIRS IN THE 


FRENCH REPUBLIC 


°6—The decline in 


PARIS, June 
which has taken 


exchange 


Government 


and anticipation of higher 


Official inquiries have already been 


made in Rumania for wheat in view 
of the condition of home crops, but it 
is certain France will also have to 


urchase some wheat in the United 
Orders for copper and other 


The bulk of American speculative 


accounts in francs have been liqui- 


ated, and commercial accounts are 
stationary, due to de- 


f high prices. 
The tourist influx is fairly heavy, 
ut their purchases of luxuries are 


less than iast year. 


EASTERN STEEL 


TO DO FINANCING 


‘PHILADELPHIA, June 26—In con- | 
the system there is sure to result a! nection with the proposed purchase tically contix.:.us excess of exports, 
broader, more co-operative and more by the Eastern Steel Company of the | which dates from 1874, is at least sim- 

| Warwick Iron & Steel Company for ultaneous with the development of 
| $1,500,000, or $10 a share and accrued the American railroad system which 
| dividends, Eastern Steel will do some | brought the great producing interior 
It is planned to create ain close touch with the water's edge, 
| the railways of the country having ag- 
ition for $8,000,000 bonds, of which | gregated in 1872 only 66,000 miles, 
amount $4,000,000 to $4,506,000 may | compared with 266,000 at the present 
| time. 


Of the amount 


per cent bonds under the existing 


mines in Washington County, one in| mortgage, which are callable at 110, 
Carroll township, the other in Cecil| and proceeds of about $1,500,000 new 
township. Ginger Hill, 14 miles from | bonds would be used to pay for the 
Washington on the National Pike, has | Warwick Company. The rest may re- 
been selected as a site for a new town! main in the treasury for future use. 


The date for the meeting at which 


ithe Eastern Steel stockholders wil] 


about 3500. It is understood it will 
be increased until the population 
reaches 10,000 and the number of 
houses 2000. 

The corporation is opening up a 
block of 16,000 acres, the last big un- 
developed tract in Washington County. 
This area was formerly held by H. C. 
Frick Coke and Mingo Coal compan- 
ies, both United States Steel subsidi- 
aries. National Mining has also se- 
cured the Star Coal Company, includ- 
ing the tipple at Courtney, and part 
of the Harbison-Walker holdings, the 
remainder of the latter property go- 
ing to Pittsburgh Coal Company. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company 
has large holdings about five miles 
from Washington, with 100 acres of 
surface that would form an excellent 
location for a town. It is - believed 
these holdings will become active 
soon. 


WHOLESALE PRICES ADVANCE 


WASHINGTON, June 26—The index 
number of wholesale prices compiled by 
the Federal Reserve Board advanced dur- 
ing May 9 points, or 6 per cent. Figures 
are based on average prices for 1913 at 
100. Imported goods advanced 4 points to 
119, and domestic goods 9 points to 155. 


ATCHISON WANTS TO BUY ROAD 

WASHINGTON, June 26—The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe road has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire control of the Santa 
Fe & Los Angeles Harbor Railway by 
lease or by purchase of all its capital 
stock. 


vote on the proposition is expected to 
be Sept. 2. 


DIVIDENDS 


Dwight P. Robinson Company, regular 
quarterly of 1% per cent on first preferred, 
payable July 1 to stock of record June 23. 

Union National Gas Corporation, regu- 
lar quarterly of 2 per cent, payable July 
15 to stock of record June 30. 

Commonwealth Finance Company de- 
clared stock dividend of 10 per cent on 
common for quarter ended June 30 In leu 
of cash dividends and the regular semi- 
annual of 3% per cent on preferred, both 
payable July 15 to stock of record June 
30. In the last two quarters quarterly dis- 
tributions of $1 a share regular and 75c. 
extra were made on the common. 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company de- 


clared extra of 3% per cent on common | 7; 


and of 1% per cent on preferred, all pay- 
able July 1 to stock of record June 24. 

Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, regular quarterly of $1.75 a share 
on the common, payable Aug. 1 to stock 
of record July 13. 

Canton Company, extra of 50 cents a 
share, in addition to usual semiannual! 
of $3 a share, both payable July 1 to 
stock of record June 28, 

Worcester Consolidated Street Railway 
declared semi-annual of $2.50 a share on 
preferred, payable July 1 on stock of rec- 
ord June 20. This makes the second divi- 
dend this year, $2.50 having been declared 
last April, which reduced the dividends in 
arrears to $17.50. 

United States Radiator Corporation 
initial dividend of $1 a share on common, 
payable Sept. 30 to stock of record Sept. 
15, and the usual quarterly of 1% per cent 
on preferred, payable Aug. 15 to stock of 


record Aug. 1. 


month, its “favorable trade balance” 


‘or excess of exports over imports will 


farwgxceed that of any year prior to 
the war, The biggest “favorable trade 
balance “tat the United States ever 
had prior to the war, says the Trade 
Record of The,National City Bank of 
New York, wah $666,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1908, §%665,000,000 in 1901, 
and $653,000,000 in 4913. In the fiscal 
year 1914, all of which elapsed before 
the beginning of the war, the excess 
of exports over imports was $470,653,- 
000, and in the fiscal year which ends 
with this month will be approximately 
$1,140,000,000, or 140 per cent over 
that of the year preceding the war, 
and nearly 100 per cent above that of 
any pre-war year. 


Balance in Billions 
The $1,000,000,000 line in the “favor- 


able trade balance” was first crossed 


in the fiscal year 1915, and the excess 
of exports over imports rapidly 
mounted during the war to a little 
over $2,000,000,000 in 1916, $3,500,000,- 
000 in 1917, $3,000,000,000 in 1918, and 


a little over $4,000,000,000 in 1919, 


dropping to $2,870,000,000 in 1920 and 
$2,862,000,000 in 1921, while for the 
current year it will, as above indi- 
cated, approximate $1,140,000,000, all 
‘ \oures relating to the fiscal! 
yeu 
“Favorable trade balances,” adds 
the Trade Record, have been the rule 
in the United States forei trade 
since the development of the great 
Mississippi Valley as a producer of 
the ‘foodstuffs and manufacturing 
materials which the world requires, 
and of factories which supply the big 
increase in exports of manufactures. 
In the long period from 1790 to the 
beginning of 1874 imports almost con- 
tinuously exceeded exports; since the 
beginning of 1874 exports have almost 
continuously exceeded imports. In 70 
of the 84 years from 1790 to 1874, 
imports exceeded exports; in 44 of 
the 48 years since 1874, exports ex- 
ceeded imports. The excess of 
imports over exports from 1790 to the 
beginning of 1874 was, in round terms, 
$2,300,000,000, while the excess of 
exports over imports from the begin- 
ning of 1874 to d° ¢ exceeds $31,000,- 
000,000. 
Railroads Big Factor 


This chang. " a practically con- 
tinuous exc» ©. imports to a prac- 


The imports into the United States 
from the beginning of 1790 to the end 
of the fiscal year 1922 aggregate $74,- 
066,000,000 and the exports $103,734,- 
000,000; the excess of exports for 
the entire period aggregates some 
$29,668,000,000. 


Commodity Prices 
NEW YORK (Special)—Following are 
the day’s cash prices for staple commer- 


cial products: 

June 24 May 24 June 25 

1922 1923 193] 

Wheat, No. 2 spring.$1.63 $1.75% $1.64% 
Wheat, No. 2 red... 1.29 1.42%, 1.55 
Corn, No. 2 yellow.. .79 p ‘ 
Oats, No. 2 white.... 
Flour, Minn. pat.... 
Lard, prime 
Pork, mess 
mee, SOM «ccovses 
Sugar, gran 
Iron, No. 2 Phil..... 


7 


Copper 

Rubber, rib sm. shts. .15 
Cotton, Mid Uplands.22.20 
Steel billets, Pitts. ..35.00 
Print colths 06% 


06% 
5.675 5.55 
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has been Geclered payable on Saturday, 


ost 
Tol. Private Broth” 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


Dividend No, 512 


beatae eT eiie cn Ee ee 
1022, to all stockholders of record at the ci 


of business June 21, 1022. Payable by the New 


England Trust Company, Transfer Ageat, Boston. 
ERT H. CHAMBERLAIN, Tressurer, . 
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Price range for week ended June 24, 1922 
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High Low Last Chge | 5500 Sait Crk Prod 18 165% 16%+ %| 11000Nat Lea 85 . 99% : . | STOCKS | 

7600 Acme Coal .. % | 10800Sapulpa Ref. 4\% 54000 NY,NH&H 48.100 99% 100 
17600 Acme Packt.. | 200 Savoy Oil .... 3% % 29000 do 7s, ‘26 wi 86% 86 | High | - Pare ion 
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2000 Con Nev Utt. 4 5000 Italian Gov 6s 40% 469 Middle Ww Util 43% ist ref 18, °31105% 106% 1064%— yy 1561 Stand Parts... 914 = do 1933. oee+102.60 102.18 102.30 
17100 Cortes Silvert100 185000 K of S 8s 62 95% | 165 do pfd ...... 76 2000CRy con 6a,’32 97% 97% 97%— 398 dapf..:..... 38 do 1934.....100.80 100.05 100.20 , 
900 Cresson Gold. 2% 4 i 15000 Mexico 3s .... 18 1 $65 Mitchell Mot .. 7 a 1000 Ch C Bl Bs '99 84% 640 Stearns Motor. 24% a 24%+ % Go 1937.....105.00 104.60 205.00 
100 Davis Daly .. 7% 806000 do 4s 865 Mitchell Mot .. 7 7 6000 F&C Tr 5e'88. 80” 89 76 Steel’ Prod pf.. 67% 62% 1700 Mont Trm dbs 78 77% T1%— 3E 5% 
6200 Divide Extf... 17 88000 do Bs '94.. 39456 Mont Ward ... 22% 1000 LexR ist 5a,’49 81. 610 Torbensen Axle 27 26 26% + 21800 Quebec \ 70% 70 = | 7 
5700 Dolores Esp.. 2% 735000 NY,NH&His fr 84% 5 do pfd 99 99 5000 Md El Bs, '81., 93 60 Trumbull Stl .. 24 24 7000 Penmans ..... 93% 93% creed 
100 Dundee Arizt. 5 130500 do 7% fr.. +8% | 345 Natl Teather . 2% 1000 Mon Trac 63,43 80% 422 do pf* ......100% 100 
5000 El Salvador.. 2000 Phil Gov 65s. “105% 105% 105% + % | 1602 do new ..... 8% 26500 do 7m, 28 ... 98% 81 Union Trust ..177% 177% PITTSBURGH 
2000 Ely Consolt.. 8 150000 RepofA7s’23 100 99% 100 + %|-. 5 People’s Gas . 81% 15000 Un Rya 68 °23..100 % 60 Victor Rubber. 14% 14% 14 
47000 Emma Silvert 2 2000 Rus Gov Sie. 20 19 19 1756 Pick & Co .....26% 4100 do 6s, °49.....101 250H J Walker... 3% 38% 
700 Gadsden Copt 90 4000 do 6%s ct..19 19 190 Public Service. 99 } 700 UnRR tag 52°36 77 Sales 


$000 Gold Cons...f 7 32000 Un Ry H7%s.106% 104 104 —2% 100 Quaker Oats. .176 7000 do ino 48 °40.. 85 85. cash, 15 per cent stock. WOAWG Mach. 82 
5000 Gold Ore an et 1 a 265 do pfd eece 98 23000 W BéaA 5s "41 st ne 85 do Oe cwssods 91% 
‘ : , 2055 Ark Nat Gas. _ 


6000 Gold States..? 43 tSales cents a share. °Odd lots. $908 Reo Mater sei 25% 
4000 Gold Florencet 17 onmelies yn Springs.. 100 Barns Cor A. 
4000 Gold Zone... 9 Hi pata ea PHILADELPHIA | SAN FRANCISCO 100. dé B...--0. 30 
2000 Hard Shell...f 17 BOSTON STOCKS 6995 Stewart Warn. 43% : TOCKS 4911Car L & Zine. 6% 
21000 Harmill Div.¢ 11 + 1157 Swift & Co....101 STOCKS s 80 Con Ice pf.... 25 
1700 Hecla Mining. 6% ——la 4742 Swift Intl .... 20% : Net 20Cos & Co... 49 
1500 Holinger .Gold 9 9 ! Open High Low Jne26 Jne 400 Stand Gas, com 19% Sales e High Low Last Ch’ge | Sales High Low S| 166 Fireproofing . 8% 
2900 Howe Sound... 3% Ahmeek........ §! 6! ¢! 6! -s-s! 905 do pfd 540 Amer. Rys .... 15 14 age 250 Cal Pkg Cocom 77% 77 19% 
% | 160500 Ind Lead....¢ 63 7 é Allouez......... 2% -s*s } 460 Thompson 17 Amer Rys ptd. 61 61 61 —1% 30 EB Water Bpfd 62 61 375 Lone Star Gas 29 
5000 Iron Blossomt 29 ' Am AgCh of... €5 -| 160Temter Co % 910 Amer Stores ..123% 1500 Fed Tel (Byr 30) 6% 6 6 TT Mfrs L & H.. 83 
6100 J Verde Dev.. 4 Am Pneumatic. 3% : oe 7052 Un Carb&Car 56% ; 691 Elect Stor .... 43 41 3 +3 150 Gen Pet com..121 813 Marland Oil.. 45 
1000 Jim Butler...f 5 5 : Am Pneu 2 of... '7 130 Un Paper Brd 16 ; 1685 Gen Asphalt .. 300 Amalg Oil ....100 39850 Mt Shasta ...27 
' 6000 Knox Dividet. 4 4 Am Sugar of... .'!05% ; 525 Un Light & Ry 55 605 Lake Sup ..... 10 9100 North Am O11.172% 170 172%—5 40 Ohio Fuel Oll.. 18 
1000 La Rose ....¢ 33 AmT&T.......!20% 835 do pf 76% 232 Leh Vale ..... 63 76 Haw Com & S 43% 43% 43%+42 450 Ohio’ Fuel Sup 52% 
19000 Lone Star Mt 5 Am Woolen pf.. !¢9 40 Vesta Battery. 4 64 Leh Nav ...... 78% 7! 120 Pac G & E com 72% 71% T2%+2%| g69 Oklahoma Gas 23% 
3000 McKinley Dart 21 Arcadian Cons.. 3% 1175 Wahl* 61% 4988 Pennsylvania . 42% % 30 do ist pfd . 87% 7 87% 35 Penna RR.... 42% 
4000 McNamara ..t 8 . |ArizCom....... 9% ‘ses | 525 Western Knit.. “| 480 Mex Pet ......181% 20 Home F&M Ins = 10 Pgh Coal pf.. 97 

900 Magma Cop.. 29% Atlas Tack..... !8 --2, | 2696 Wrigley*® 224 Phila Co cu pf 38% 3 70 Pac Oil 58% 600 Pgh O& G... 9% 
91000 Marsh Miningt 23 Bos & Albany... 1456 1255 Yellow Megt..146 2211 Phila Elec .... 29 160 Sprg Val Water 68% 3525 Salt Creek.... 12% 
3000 Mason Valley. 2% Bos Elevated... 83 36 Yellow Mfg Rts 97 3424 Phila Elec pf. 30% 160 Un Oil Assn... 52 Sup Fire Ins.. 94 

6000 Mohican Copt °0 20 Bos Blev of.... ay eees 100 do war ' 35 33 25 Vulcan Fire Ins 15% 15 iste 225 Tidal Osage oO 14% 4 
2300 Mother L Cit. Boston El 1 pf..1'6 2 | 5155 Yellow Taxi .. 73% 100 Radio Corp ... 4% ty BONDS 20Union Nat G137 136 
8000 Morrington ..t 16 cian rh dapat *Ex-dividend. 1058 Un Trac ...... 40% 125U 8 Glass.... 54 54 
9000 Nahob Cons . 49 yt er yy tEx-rights. 3012 Un Gas Imp... 52% 5500 USLbistsXe 100.18 100.10 100.16 +.06| 2500 § Steel. ....100% 100 
21000 Nev Ophirt 1 ee B&MovfB..... $8 BONDS 1404 York Rys .... 28 22000 do 3d 4%s 99. 98 99.96 99. 98 ee . 79 
10000 New Sil Hornt 9 +1 |B&MofD..... 2 “s+ | 6000 Booth Fish 6s. 84 20 York Rys pf.. 36 Teen re nen ee LOSES 108.08 10808 20 W. Airbrake 93 

300 New Cornelia 19 Bos & Prov. ... ito "** | 5000 Beaver Bd 7%s.100 BONDS 7500 Vic 4%6 ... 100.46 100.40 100.42 —.08 | oq Ww Elec & M.. 59% 

3400 New Dom C. 2% 2% 5% Bos & Wor pf.. 7 "1 7000C C & C Rys 5s 49% El Ss. 87 83 2000 Am Facs 7s 100.50 100. 50 100.50 +-.25 20 do pf....... 70% 

500 New Mex Ld. 2% 2% Cal & Aris....., 6! a 6 es'** | §000C C Rys lat 5s 80% 4600 Am G *, PH 3000 Cal H S 7 102.50 102.875 102.50 BONDS * 

2800 Nipissing .... 6% 6 % Cal & Hecla....%7! 13000 Chi Rys ist 5s. 81 1 §600 Bell Ti 7s “_ 48 |, 1500 Gen, Pet 7s 103.00 102.50 108.00. D T 88.100 100 100 ot: 
1000 Ohio Coppert 10 10 Carson Hill..... 11% 9000 ChiRs ajine 4s. 26% 22200 El & Peo Tr 4s ‘ug | 11000 Pac T&T 5s 96.875 96.875 96.875-+.125 | $2000 Cent ate 
13000 P&Mt. Shastat 23 ° 21 Connor J T...., 2 2000 Donner-Stl 7s.. 98 2000 Key Tel 1 5s.. 4} 3000 SOofCal7s 105.00 104.875 105.00 —.§9 |. 1000 Duq Tract 5s 

7300 Ray Herc M. 1% 1% Cop Range..... #4 2000 Lon-Guar 1st 6s 99% 2000Lake Sup 65s... % 37% 3000 SperryF6s 102.375 102.375 102.375 400Lib L 24 4% 99.83 99.82 99. 324 04. 

. 9 “tee E Boston Land. 4% ‘++ | 3000 Rogers Brn 78. 973% 2000 Leh Val 68 °23.1005% 100% 5000 Sg V1 W 4s 98.25 98.00 98.25 +.59] 800 do 4th 4%s.100.02 99.92.100.02+ .12. 
rr on “— 35400 Phil El I Oe.. 99 98 : as $7200 


1000 Red Hill Fl Elder MfxCo... «e- 

190) Sheldon Min§ i 1% 1% Gardner Motors !2% It! a. baatiagges oa Stee) So cee Sele ee a DETROIT me on 120 da 

s 14% 17000Silver Dalet | 38 Gen Electric, .. .16936 | sss ones Renda at ase a | {Formerly West Penn ‘Traction, & Water - 
tFormerly West Penn 


19000 Si ; Gray & Davis... "7% = 17: 1000 Read gen mt 4s 82% 82% | 
1000 Silver Peert : 7 Int Products... 4% % 1%... ST. LOUIS 1000 Uni Ky inv 6s. 85 85 : STOCKS Net Power Company. ure 


500 SoAm P1& Gd 45% Island Crk pfd, . 95 ‘95 oes 200 Auto Body com 4 4 LAKE: TY 
20000 Stew Minest . % 8 Libby Moleil., 06 Sales wo setter “aller 308 _ CINCINNATI 12975 Columbia Mot. 44 ih 4h SALT ECI 
4000 Tech Hughesf 41 Mass oonceee | : ° 1695 Cont Mot com. 
; Be io ome 1300 Ton Belmont. 1} React alee ae “gi 18 Cert-Prod com. 49 a as Sales ‘High Low 200 Det Cream.... Sales High 
Oil Can)122 109% 117 +6 | 16900Ton Divide..t 83 3. +8 lb ioxteon te wy. os 80 ElyA2WDG com.135 111 Am Roll Mill. 36% 36 285 Det Edison Co108 $560 Sil King Coa 2.30 
: se 90 2300 Ton Extension 5} SE even. 2% 27 Firet Natl bk. 205 105 do pfd .....102% 102 280 Gen Nec Corp. 7% 550 Walker .... 3.45 
Lag Naea 218% 1000 Ton Midwayt. 10 10 Seen tae ca es 23 Fult I W pfd.105 | 110Cent Whse A. 10 = 10 7900 Gladys B O em 28 1100 Cardiff .... 0.96 0. 
i Sransit we 27% 27% 1000 Ton Mining... 133 1 Moha “4 ai 63 2300 Gr-Bi Met Min .50 ' , 35 Churngold ... 82 32 285 Hayes Mfg cm 8% % 1000 Colu-Rex 4. 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% ’ 
¥ | P L 99 98 4000 Ton Nor Start 10 9 r booe- Nl a . ee 50 Hamil Br Shoe 48 ** * 40 Gruen Watch. 30 ! 1186 Holl-StL Sugar 7% 2850 Tintic-S 2.10 2.00 Ly -ate FB 
3 . O11 ooee 805 100 Trinity Cop... Ne Co nee 143 225 Hydr P B com “656 14 do pfd oe 101 1925 Mich Sugar cm 100 Park-Utah.. 5.50 ‘6.00 3 
80 Pr: O&G..600 7000 Tuolomnet ... ow Lorn *** 95 : 25 do pf 40 6 Kfog Gr & B.246% 235 250 Motor Whl com 13 . 13 13 110 Ut-Id Sug.. 3.40 8.37% 3.37%+4 ‘“ 
. 18500 Urr Eastern . 1% - New Idria...... -| 986 Inter Shoe com 46% 45 80 do new pfd.107 107 107 900 Noble Oil pra : 
1000 U S Contt ... 37 NY NH&H.... te “ 7, tees 66 do pf 114% 114% %!1 491 Proc & Gamb.132 130 1575 Packard M cm IMPROVEMENTS BY STEEL MILLS 
300 Un Verde Ext 28% 27% N ee one sant Bs. 150Indhom Ref... 4% 4% do 6% pfd.105% 105 476 Paige-Det Mot. 23% + %| ‘SHARON, Pa. June 26—Improvements 
2700 Unity Gold.... 3 3% - ining gale ge ‘0% 12Laclede Gas pf 74 74 2 Pure Oil .,.... 32 . 32. $840 Rea Mot ageregating more than $3,000,000 are be- 
12000 Volcano Mf... 41 Meme poe ,| 400Marland Ref.. 4% 4% 4%+ 41 do 6% pid . 78% 78 %| "295 Tim-Det Ax cm % ling made by steel mills and furnaces in -?: 
7000 West End Con ly North Butte.... 26 22 Mere Trust ...325 3 do 8% pfd -101 101 445 Un tge pfd alley. 
2000 West End Spt 2 2 Old gen ge sees 80 Mo Port Cem.. 71 2U. &. Prig.&l 28 2 28 , ade 
4000 West Domet.. 11 Pacific aoe He % 27 Nat Bk Cm’ce.139 136 ? 33 do ist pfd .. 87% 87% s87%+ % SE 
2000 White Capst.. 7 7 7 Pond Creek. «.. 19 45 Nat Candy com 6014 60% 14 do 2dpfd.. 40 40 40 + 1 
300 Yukon Goldt.. 92 8&8 | Nom my SELES . 57 Title Guar Tr. 38 92U' Ss Pl Cards 76% 76% BR 
BONDS Quinae ie, . 430Temtor A .... 2 10 Wur 7% pfd100 100 
eee °*: 900 Oe BD nccice MO. ; 123 Cin G & E... 79% “78% 78% 


28000 Allied Pack 68 87% 83 Simms Magneto ¢. 1 73 -> 

6000 Allied Pac cfa 63% 63 % | St Mary’s Land. 45 "| 80 Unit Rwys com 1% 1% 121Cin Tel ..... 72% ) 
33000 Al Pack 88'30 96 94% wift 19 70 Wagner El Mfg 30% 1410 Bell T pfé.100% 

10000 Alumin 7s’25..103% 103% ewitt rec peeee ts 7 BONDS 3 nves men S 
1000 Alumin 7s °33.105% 105% Trinity......... '% 3000 Kan C H T 5s 99% 
10000 ALATGs wwa 100% 100%, 109 ag nn aay 2000 Mis Md! Elects 94% 72 Ohio ‘Tr 33 
1 Ss wwa. 12 * ’ ° e , e a ay 
32000 Am Tel 68’22:100% 100% eda Fruit... 138 _|12000 Un Railway 4s 61% % 17 First Na “Bist 208% 203% The following list of $500 bonds includes a variety, 


72000 Am Tel 6s ’24.101% 101% Mach.. 38% ‘ ONDS Wee ‘ c 
34000 Am Tob 78°23.102% 102% Un Sh Mac vf... $13000 Fed LB 8140.100% 100% me | of attractive issues suitable for investment of small 


59000 An Cop. 7s'28.103% 102% UB Benet of... 47% “, ~—————— savings. Our Correspondence Department will 
gladly furnish descriptions of bonds that interest 


200 
10 do pf .. 

115 G0 PEnrusrace FT 710 Glidden |...... 16% 
ce = Sve et. .o | 16% 16% + '% | 1132 Goodyear .... 12% 
80Chi Rall Ser 2 3% 23 - 3% rey eh 904 Go > 

+ b sma & bia ag | 50 Grant-Lees pf .. 70 140 Spanish River. 86% 86 

$38 Com Hdlaon.... 190% 130%— 3 ~ 1% 1% 547 do pfd ...... 94 92 

$60 C Co. 6% 6%+ Z a. as 3 . : 862 Steel of Can... 76% 71 

125 rp -o ake, es 8 Oe 50 5B + 50 850 Toronto Ry ... us 13 

1475 Contin Motors. t% 1% | ahC ae PT B plo? 106% 107 + % pf 94% 84% $5 Wabaeso Cot.. 7 

1141 Crané Co pfd.. 108% 109 — % 1H Oil pf trctfs 90 8689 = 90 t aw By hes 102% i faa 154 Mont Tramwysi70% 184 1104 
15 Deere & Co pfa. 77 +17 17 —1- | 270Cosden & Co'pf a% - Pgs ias Ye re sen nea of “anbiain «Uae 85 ee 49 
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nt PL. 34% 34% 


112000 Armour 7s....104% 103% 
38000 At G w I 5s. ea 61% 
3000 BeaverB &s ct 69% tura Oll.... 32 Corn: . ~ Net 
75000 Beth S 7s’23..104% 104% 104% ho a nae +7 | ‘ aga a Sales High “Low Last ch’ 
31000 Beth S 7s'35..103 102% Waldorf Sys. ... 29% Dec C6 120 Amal Of] ....102 99  99%+1 
10000 B U G 68'29..105 105 Wal Watch..... !/% Oats: 364 15 Assoc Oil ....117 115% 115%+ % | 
73000 B U G 7s8'32..110% 105% Wal Watch pf... 4! ° 30 $32 Gen Pet com..120 115 1230 — % , é i 
96000 Can NatRy 5s 98% 98% Walworth Mfx. '2% Deeees 40M 42.4156 110 Stan Oil of C.107. 105% 105% Public Utility Bonds 
Rasy roa ory herb ass ‘au 7 Warren Bros... 31% Lard: | 85 Union Oil ...117% 174 
én ; , 97 . re ; 
3000 Charo Iron 8 95% 94 94 betes Ribs: : ease Tan pia tts TT | 
1008 Cit Sep got ite LIBERTY BONDS | 6% 1950 
9000 Cit Ser 7%dC 95 + $00.00 100.00 100 ghey 88 88 
ib 2000 HO. ’ 00 —Split. »b Bid. 184 LA Gas&Blec 88% % 
12000Cit Ser 7%dD 91% 90 mee 100.20 100.20 100.00 100. om . 10Sanj LAP pia 88 87% 8&7%+ % | ro saat 
2000 Col Graf 8s’25 42 40 2d 4s... . 100,00 100,00 108C Ed pfé...119 118 118 


19000 AngA Oil 7%s 103% 103% Open High Low 
l.... 3 te " Bept.. 4K ON: : LOS. ANGELES 
ve STOCKS 


28000 Comw P 6s'47 90 90 CHICAGO CASH MARKET : : 
3d 4%4s.... 100.08 100,08 1480 Co Gas pfd 99 95 97 5% 1946 
vos geal gy (ah ge ill 4th 444s... 100.18 100.22 100,10 100.10 100.26} Wheat— . 17 Union Sugar.. 27 26% ut % | | 74% 1949 
6000 ConG Balt '31.105% ‘105% Corn— 
47000 C Textiles *41.100% 100 OTHER BONDS No. 1 yellow cescsscesesccesse 62 @63 . Cal Gas és. 
56000 phe, beg Hg 10% Nig belly Sy oi _ NO. 4 YOlHOw ..sccccccccccses COK%OEL = = 
13000 CubTel7 %s’41. — NO. 6 yellow ..sccccccccceces 59% QEOK . 
KCB in...... 06% 1 Unton 4% 94% 94% Industrial Bonds 
23000 Chi U St5s 63.100 99% sthtak: gin 93 wits No. 2 white ®eeeseseeeeeneseease 62% @62% 
20000 Cities Serv 88.101% 101% Miss RivPw 5s. ss | NO. 3 White c.sccccceccecsces 61K Q61% SHELL OIL’S 1981 PROFITS 7 
199000 E F&G 6s '24.1015% 101% War Bros 7%, .'09% 4 | Oatse— & Trading Company’s report for 1921 
4000 Fed L Bk 4%8.100% 100 West T&T 5s... 95% 95% No. 8 white ....cccccccccssss 88% 040% | shows « erent of £7,634,261, including £2.-~ 
28000 R Gair 7s °37 98% 98 / Commodity Prices PENG WINE: hownncens ccecccon: Om : 
§0000 Gal Sig Oil 78.104% 103% NEW YORK (Special)—Following are O37% 12,069,595 eS 10434 
261000 Goodrich T 78.102 100% cial products: sissiiek waite an vol 
15% 13%+ % | 27000Gr Trunk6%s.105% 105% une ay 
98 100 —6 | 30000GuIf Oil 7s...104% 103% 1922 1922 = 1921 Converse Rubber Chee ‘Com pany | 
50 50 70000 Hood Rub 7s. 98% 97% 98%+ Wheat, No. 2 red.... 1.28 1.33% 1.62% 
60 60 42000 Humble Oil 78.101% 101 101 —+y%|Corn, No. 2 yellow.. .78% .79% ..77% Fifteen Year 734% Sinking Fund Convertible Gold Bonds 
| 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 
: Established 1848 
a 44, State Street, Boston, 8 = pie 


85000 C G B 68” 49..100 99% Victory 4% g.'00.46 100.44 a 8 No. 2 hard winter sovcseee SLIZ@LIZY BONDS 
LA G&El 7s..101% 101 101% +1% : 754% 1940 
11000 Cop Ex 8s’ 24.102% 10214 No. 3 yellow aguubecdeéésodsa On @61% ; 98 % 98 ‘ 
8S LP 
12000 Cudahy 7s '29.101% 101% Hood Rub 7s... 9% 98 tees | NO. 6 YOOW secccccccccccess 59 Q5S% U 
13000 Deere 7%8....100% 99% Swift 5s........ 976 97% No. 4 WHIt® ......0ssseeeeees 60% @60% | LONDON, June 26—The Shell Transport 
96000 Freeport T 78,140 132 BPE UD” Kd edénccdcavcoecs 36% @37% | 000,000 brought forward. The surplus is 103%; 
7000G Asphalt 88.105 104% the day’s cash prices for staple commer- —[—$—$—$—==_=_=—=_—_——_—_—_=—=__—_— —— Sanat | 
10% 10%—% | 10000 HersC 7%8'30.104 103 Wheat, No. 2 spring.$1.62 - $1.75% $1.62% 
43% 43%+42 7000 Inter 7s, ‘21. 99% 97% 991%442%/| Oats, No. 2 white... .47% .49% .49% |} 
x % “ on " D at: eee 9.50 Non-Callable Until 1982 


180000 Int RT 8s,’'22 90% 87% 00% +2% Flour, Minn. pat.... 7.76 8.75 


16000 K G&E 6s 9 95 Lard, prime ........12.30 . ) 
1000 KingsCOL 64s 99° 98 99 4 4% |Pork, mess .........2860 0 At Par, Yielding 74% 


% : 
x — Beef, f il escedseckne ° ° ‘ P 
aden Cie susan indies ™ Sugar, ‘on & ; 6.20 . 5 . This issue has met with a a ready demand and is pretticalty sold. 


11000 Kan City 3%s.101% 101% 101 

55000 Lacl Gas 70.100% 100 2 Iron, No. 2 Phil.....27.32 26 = =625.50 | We will take orders, subject to prior sale, or increase in in price. 
ee ee ee se a _% pevcadevoveces g 70% . 

41000 Mag Cop 7s. — eee ; . . 

20000 Man Olt 7s.'4i 96 96% 96 poe Edie, Sweet & Richards | 

5000 M&ME® te, "42.100 100” 100? “| Rut che |i] 185 Devonshire Street BOSTON 


5000 M&ME 7s, °42.100 
20000 Nat Acme 7%s 97 96 % | Cotton, Mid Uplands.21.90 5 Tel. Sinieise ease eo al ge tg 


96%4— 
13000 Nat ClASultée.105 % 103% 103% Steel, billets, Pitts..35.00 35.00 ' 37.00 


_ AUSTRALIA WANTS 
_ ‘TAXATION REFORM 
~ Would Co-Ordinate Work of 


: (Special Correspondence)—-Two pro- 
_ posals before the Government of the: 
Commonwealth 

_ adopted/ as now seems probable, will | 


collections. 


_chinery of its own. 


- of any power of imposing taxation 


“Co-operative Wholesale Society bal- 
anced its accounts at the end of its 


' * society, the Scottish society had to 


confined solely to the 
groceri 
cieties, but in less than six years 


“ures comparatively, a day’s trade of 


_ @pread during the earlier part of 1921, 
by the boycotts instituted, dnd by 


\ 


f 


ae 


BRITISH PRISONERS 


_ ‘Positions Are Kept Open for 


<5 “~ 
en". Ds 
ib: ; 


“aS 
R 


ents aré looked after. 


Px 


V ", 


x me: 4 
_ 


“ 


ey, help, and to act as an advisory body. 


however 
There is 


mow given a new chance, and while 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE sroNtTroR. BOSTON, MONDAY, 


State and Federal Collections 


MELBOURNE, Victoria, May 8 


Australia, if | 


of 


lower taxes measurably, and one also' 
will reduce to a minimum the incon- 
venience to taxpayers resulting from |; 
the present complicated system of tax | 


The first measure proposes sweep- 
fine reductions in defense expendi- 
ture; the second, co-ordination of the 
work of both federal and _ state 
bureaux. 

At present, there are three depart- 
ments in Australia—-federal, state, and | ~— 
municipal, each of which works inde- 
pendently, and has elaborate ma- 
Both federal and 
state officials collect land tax and in- 
come tax, but each requires different | 
information from the taxpayer, con-| 
Sequently it follows that there is a. 
great deal more inconvenience than is 
necessary. The whole matter has 
been considered exhaustively by a 
royal commission on taxation, and its 
report has been presented to the 
federal treasurer. 

This report récommends that the 
power to impose income tax shall be 
vested solely in the Commonwealth, 
and that to impose other existing 


forms of direct taxation—land, pro- | 


bate, succession, entertainments— 
ghall be vested exclusively in the 
states. In addition, it is recommended 
that, from the time such an agree- 
ment is made, the Commonwealth shall 
retain all customs and excise revenue. 

The report states that as an 
immediate and permanent surrender 


may be deemed inopportune, any pro- 
posal, either of partial or complete 
allocation of the subjects of taxation, 
should be inaugurated by a voluntary 
agreement between the Commonwealth 
and the states. This agreement would 
be for a term of years—10 is sug- 
gested—long enough for the dis- 
closure and solution of any unforeseen 
difficulties. 

During the currency of the agree- 
ment, both the Commonwealth and the 
states would continue to impose in- 
come taxes, but when it expires, this 
right would be vested in the Common- 
wealth alone. Until this time arrives, 
the Commonwealth would be the ad- 
ministrative and collecting authority 
for both federal and state income 
taxes, and to simplify this, uniform in- 
come ‘tax assessments would be levied 
by, each authority. 

To facilitate any financial adjust- 
ments which might become necessary 
under this plan especially in the early 
years of its operation, the Common- 
wealth would grant such financial] as- 
sistance as might be deemed mutually 
reasonable, upon terms to be arranged. 


CO-OPERATORS ‘ 
SALES DECLINE 


| 213-15 N. 19th St, 


MANCHESTER, May 26 (Special 


Correspondence)—-When the Scottish 


first few months of existence in De- 
cember, 1868, its balance sheet showed 
a capital, which included share, de- 
posit, reserve, and insurance funds, of 
£1795, net sales of £9697, and a net 
profit of £42 12s. 10d. Its capital ‘at 
the end of December, 1921, was £5.,- 
699,720, its reserve and insurance 
funds £ 1,034,577, and its annual sales 
£21,834,05 

Like its Bases relative, the English 


record a poor year in its report for 
1921. “The trade of the society in 
its early years,” says g report, “was 

istribution of 
es and provisions to retail so- 


drapery and boots were added, and 
in 1882 furniture, ironmongery, and 
house furnishings generally. The first 
year’s turnover gave the figure of 
£81,094. From this modest beginning, 
gales advanced step by step, year by 
, each without a single exception 
greater than its predecessor, 

until 1920 closed with a turnover of 
£29,559,314."” To show the latter fig- 


the society’s fifty-first year was equal 
to a year’s trade of its first, the rate 
of increase being nearly 365 fold. 
Seriously hampered as was business 
of every kind in Ireland by the grave 
social and polftieal unrest so wide- 


rapidly declining prices, it was not to 
ibe wondered at that the trade of the 
Trish Agricultural Wholesale Society 
during the year 1921 should have de- 
creased £652,398. 

The es of the Irish Society for 
1919 amounted to £1,318,906; in 1920 
— and in 1921 to £1,118,- 

“It was hoped,” says the society’s 
report, “that with the arrangement of 
the truce in July last, trade would 
take a turn for the better: this hope, 
has not yet materialized. 
still considerable political 

unrest, which, of course, reacts un- 
favorably upon trading conditions. It 
$s antici 


however, that after a 
general election has been held, more 
settled conditions wil] prevail. ” 


AIDED BY SOCIETY 


Discharged Offenders 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, May 26—In recent years 
the reformative sides oY the British 
prison system have been greatly de- 
veloped. Every released prisoner is 


he serves his sentence his depend- 
This often 
Means that he has a home to go to, 
oe otherwise he might not/ have 


The Central Discharged Prisoners 
Ald Society was formed four years 
Ae link up the 50 local societies, 

ich have existed for about half a 

_ century, to render them finantial 
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Wome a BY ST et TES 


ALABAMA * 


BIRMINGHAM . 
Kufmay 
Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Ready-to-Wear Garments 


and Furs 
Birmingham, Ala. 


CAHEEN BROS. 


SERVICE QUALITY 
1924 2nd Ave. Birmingham, Ala. 


Fovtonan)faph r Foct 


“MERCHANDISE THAT 
MERITS CONFIDENCE” 


N. 


BIRMINGHAM REALTY 
COMPANY 
Industrial Sites advantageously located 


Choice Residential Property 


MOBILE _ 


LEVEL BEST SHOE STORE 
“It eserves you right’’—‘‘On the square” 
169 Dauphin Street 


THOSS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Spertieg Goods of All Kinds 
Dauphin Street 


in 


ARIZONA 


BISBEE 
BRUCE PERLEY 


General Insurance 


Covering both Arizona and Mexico 
Copper Queen Hotel Bldg., Bisbee, 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY 


" Alwegs the Latest and Best 
Furnishings for Men 


McNEILL & BABCOCK 


Successors to E. L. McNeill 


_ 2021 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


\ 


CALIF ORNIA 


| 


ERKELEY—Continued 
MAE &M. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Hats, Ribbons, 
Flowers and Feather Fancies. Buckram Frames. ; 


2071 J)NIVERSITY AVE. 


At Shattuck 


—_a, 


Phone Pied. 3055 
Motto: Service to Our Cus 
NAYLOR HARDWARE, P UMBING 


& SUPPLY CO., INC. 
PLUMBING SERVICE 
8214 Adeline St. A South Berkeley 


THE CAMERA SHOP. 
Kod& Quality ‘Service 


Picture Framing, Cards, Social | erage 
2023 8 tte Berkele 


Whitney & Whitney , 


Phone Bérkeley 687 
Fuel Merchants & ny Caled for 
MONARCH CO 
Daily East Bay deliveries 


COSY CAFETERIA 
MRS. L. 8. ROBERTS 
STRICTLY HOME COOKING 
Durant Above Telegraph 


California Meat Market 


Telephone Berkeley 341 Berkeley 342 
2275 SHATTUCK AVENUB 


HARMS & MORSE, Inc. 
STATIONERS, 
Kodaks 


2168 Shattuck gh e opp. First 
Berk. 1089 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FIND CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 


*, 


alty 
tional Bank 


Corner Telegraph Avenue and Bancroft Way 


BH .H. TORDOFF 
Facsimile Productions 


THE “aer Bee DERT 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Y. PARNAY 
2441 Bancroft way Phone Berkeley 2400 


A. S. BRASFIELD 
HABERDASHER 


Phone Berkeley 4215 2245 Telegraph Ave. 


The Wallace Millinery 


POPULAR PRICES 
2268 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Public Library 


H. RINGHOLM . 


Phone eee 451 Cleaners ané Dyers 
ailors to Men and Women 
1 SHATTUCK AVENUB 


HEMSTITCHING AND PLEATING 
The Mode 


Phone Berkeley 7894. Telegraph Ave., Cor. Haste 


BRADLEY’S JEWELRY STORE 
wane, Cheeta. Diamonds, Jewelry, Etc. 
“908 Beleataoh re” 


Classified Advertisements 


y CA LIFORNIA 


CA LIFORNIA cs 


cn atinned ae 


THE STOVE AND 
HOUSE FURNISHING STOKE 
STOVES 
RANGES 


HARDWARE 
CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, 
CUTLERY 


Garden Tools and Seeds 


PAINTS AND OILS 
Now in Our New Home 


Gold iths 


Phone Berkeley 878 “ 


The Misses’ Shop 


2025 Shattuck Avenue ‘Where the Key Stops” 
An Exclusivé’ Assortment of 


DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 


Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. 
_ . ns , 


Men’s Wear That Men Like 
Shattuck at Allston 
~ SER R's 
DRY GOODS 


One of Berkeley’s 
Largest Stores 


J. F. Hink & Son, Inc. 
ee UL 
~~] . 

A Distinctive EstamMlishment of 
WOMAN’S APPAREL 


7 
2165 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 


Paul T. Swedberg Co. 


FURNITURE 
RUGS CARPETS LINOLEUM 
LACE CURTAINS RODS ETC. 
Window Shade Manufacturers 
Telephone Berkeley 312 


2060 University Avenue 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


__ SUMMER PROPERTY TO LET 
SQUIRREL ISLAND, MAINE 


FOR RENT—Season $875, or would rent for 
July or August, cottage of 8 s, modern 
conveniences. CHAS. R. WHITE, mia State 
St., Boston, 


TO LET, furnished, 3-room bungalow with 
bath and sleepin rch; modern conveniences. 
Address Mrs. DEVIN, Eliot, Me. 


SUMMER BOARD WANTED 


~$HOULD LIKE TO HEAR 


from someone in a New York suburb, or 
near New York, wha_can immediately take 
in and board a 2-year-old boy for a few 
weeks this summer. Room Aeolian 
Hall, 88 W. 42nd 8St., New York Cit ty. 


FATHER and care of self-reliant boy, July- 

August; seashore-country; commuting, uy hour 

Sy cit 3 P roximately per week. Ww. 
, 45 EB, S5th St., New York City. 


COUPLE WANT room and board for August 
in Manchester, Mass. Box T-60, The Christian 
Science Monitor, 21 B. 40th St. New York City. 


SUMMER BOARD 


CANADENSIS, 8 miles from Cresco, Pa., an 
attractive bungalow; excel, table; rates reas 
S.. Room 101, 84 8S. 17th 8t., Philadelphia, a, Pa. 


STORES AND OFFICES TO LET 


PRACTITIONER WILL SUBLET office in 
Aeolian Hall, whole or half day on ees 
fully tt DR oe ond furnished; peperences 
ete * ond 


uite 842, 83 
~ = York City. 
SMALL OFF. in financial 


art; 
orenoon Main 


Mass. 


. 


The state supports its work by con- 
tributing 2s. for each discharged 


prisoner, the sociefies raising much |~< 


more than this sum. In 1920 grants 
from public funds amounted to £4500, 
and £10,400 was raised by voluntary 
contributions. In the year 1920-21 of 
the 42,433 prisoners discharged, 16,- 
650 were aided in various ways by the 
societies, suitable employment being 
found for 7226. 

A meeting of the society in Middle 
Temple Hall had a sort of poetic jus- 
tice in being held in the innermost, 
ancient shrine of the place where 
custodians of the law congregate for 
this function, in the interests of law- 
breakers. The chief prosecuting céun- 
sel at the Central Criminal Court pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Justice McCardie expressed/|& 
the deep interest taken by all His 
Majesty’s judges in the work of re- 
clamation. He confessed he never 
went round a great assize circuit 
without wondering, as case after case 
came before him, how much of the 


crime was due to destitution, lack of | ~ 


proper housing, proper food, clothing 
and education. He urged that judges 
should, when possible, bind over 
rather than commit to prison. 

The secretary of the society men- 
tioned that of the people who went 
to prison, 80 per cent were there 
because they could not pay a fine, and 
of those who went to prison for the 
first time 60 per cent never returned. 

While heartily sympathizing with 
efforts at reclamation, Miss Margery 


Fry (Howard League for Penal Re-| Chris 


form) ‘urged that ‘more should be 
done to prevent the manufacture of 
criminals. The indiscriminate use 
of prisons was a dangerous evil. Of 
420 women in-Holloway, 51 were first 


offenders, one, a girl of 18, having!|; 


been sentenced to nine months for 
obtaining goods under false pretences. 
Of 4900 young people aged 16-21 con- 
victed, only 640 were sent to Bor- 
stal institution. Nobody under 21 
ought, she insisted, to be sent to an 
ordinary prison. Probation was in- 
sufficiently used. It ought to take 
its proper place as part of a national 
system for the prevention of crime. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS—Delightful, cool, 
ms, living 


outside, elevator apartment; 
well fur- 


room, kitchen, piano, linen, silver; 
pished; easy housekeeping; reasonable. Apt. &4, 
Wadsworth 4440, 651 West 160th &St., N. ¥. C. 


107 QUEENSBERRY 
eri 


FURNISHED APART., 
ST.—Will sublet my apartment during sum 
beautifully furnished, grand piano, and cool, 
morn., Copley 7707-W, or apply janitor any time. 


ATLANTIC CITY—Four ary and bath, Jul 
1 to Sept. 1. Address MRS. £ . SNYDER, 231 
South Connecticut Ave. 


‘ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


” 10TH ST., 5 200 W., O pposite | Sherman Square— 
Wholesome, homelike table; summer/ rate §$7 
Peran week; attractive rooms, running water, $16 


HUBBELL, Columbus 5857, New York City. 


BROOKLINE, BEAOON 8T.—<Attractive room 
for woman desiring barmontous a 8; 
well furnished, cool, comfortable. Had 4, 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


FOR RENT—Outside sunny room of medium 
my near lake, L and surface; rental moderate; 
referred. 1202 Thorndale Ave. Tel. Sunny- 

aay 715, Chicago. 


FOR RENT-—Parlor suite, twin beds, rch 
for 2 emp.; also s ae room; priv. fam.; Wilson 
Ex., surf., bus, 1 Malden St., 8rd, Chicago. 


COMFORTABLE. homelike double room; also 

ny og rooms; kitchen Re at rr he Tel. Cathe- 
, Apt. 4, ith St., N. Be 
92 SONMNT OE ST.. BRIGHTO 

Beautiful large room th use of , 
rent reasonable, Tel. Brighton 1123-J. 

FOR RENT—Bryn Mawr Ave., ‘Chicago, sin- 
gle room for gentleman; elevated and street car 
service. e Edgewater 

MRS, en. ay W. i St., New York 
City—O large windows facing 
street; private. family 

(ATTRACTIVE, 
strictly modern; etce 
Chicago, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


~~ al tte 


PARTNER WANTED 


To mana 


light, * airy, clean room, 
trans. ‘Tel. Drexel 0552, 


Los gtinn Be 
YOUNG GERMAN with some capital would 
like to become partner in eat ten business 
= his os can 
ring. 
ork. City 


expert ence In atito re 
rtner ‘= invest ca = 
Ad 


88th St., New 
OPPORTUNITY ‘for 
in established manafactui uring business 
Box L-15, The Christian Science Monitor, 
FOR SALE—Free milling rty, al- 
HASKELL eres Wensine: — FE nny ng. Write %. t 


ina, 


WAN TED 


YOUNG woson asus visit to California 

r, on, im exchange for 
a M. B., care H. Con- 
95th St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED—MEN | 


YOUNG BOY for answering room 
calls and similar work at sanito- 
rium; Protestant only. Apply 910 
Boylston Street, Chestaut Hii, Mass. 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 
SOUTHERN Ree metecence investigated. 


WILLIAMS COLORED AGENCY, 45 West 99th, 
Schuyler 9088, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


WESTERN 


VAN & STORAGE CO 
Large Auto Furniture Van 


Baggage, Piano and Wyraiture moved by 
experienced m 
PACKING STORING” SHIPPING 
1511 Shattuck Ave.. Berkeley. Tel. Berk. 2690 


RRETT T OWEN 


8270 Adeline Street 
5600 College Avenue 
“ THE NEW EDISON AND ‘D RECORDS 


—_ VICTROLAS AND 
BRUNSWICK AND RECORDS 


C.C.Riepy 


¢ INCORPORATED ) 


FURNITURE—CARPETS— 
DRAPERIES 


SHATTUCK AT BANCROFT 
Telephone Berkeley 4494 


ORIENTAL GOODS 


Unusual G'fts and Decorations 


Mrs. M. R. Churchill 
‘2121 Center St. 
Careful’ Attention to Mail Orders 


| Hy Ston Bros 


EXCLUSIVE SHOES 


Hotel Whitecotton Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. | 
SHOES FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Phone Berkeley 460 


SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING | 
FOR SMALL MERCHANTS 


Hamilton W. Barnard 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 

200 Hotel Whitecotton a 
Berkeley Branch 


The Oakland Bank of Savings 


One of the oldest and la est 
Alameda Gouste y. —* 


bear wt gn, Over $43,000,000.00 
east F atau tee Shattuck 


The Booterie 


Shoes for You 
SHATTUCK AVB. BERKELEY 


AT KITTREDGE 8T. 


Berk. 7300 


POSITION as assistant ed on country 
estate or farm wanted by expert accountant, 
nll em pores as auditor; ca — le handlin big 
proposi married no children, good fiving 

t-class <+ Bh wy Box 


quarters “required 
H-49 The C wane Science Monitor, 21 BH. 40th 
. New York y. 


a 


WANTED 
Position as manager of department or gefferal 
store by traveli og a of a pumber of years’ 
experience in wholesale and retail lines; de- 
sirous of leaving road; references. Box Y-2, The 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass: 


TUTORING, in Worcester, by Dartmouth 
graduate; many years’ teaching experience; pre- 
1 
J 


pss. so in ben prot per eae Pea or for 
romotion in schoo or particulars addres 
. EB. Elm St., Webster, Mass. he 


nh returned from extended study 
— privately dur- 


19 Curtis 


COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF BERKELEY 


We safeguard your interests 
2079 Addison Street 


8. J. SILL & GO. 

SILL’ S House of Quality 
Groceries, Delicacies, Fruits and Vegetables~ 
Hardware. 21389 University Avenue. Phone Berk. 
5204. Delicatessen. Try our home-made cake. 


——-—— 


OAKLAND 


PPP BALA LDN GE LPL LP 


THE HAT BOX 

Henry F. Bubs Hubert G. Lainer 
MEN’S HATTERS 

“e 1411 Franklin St., Oakland, California 


~ SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


CLERICAL WORKER and typist detirous of of 
associating with high-class concern appreciating 
accuracy, neatnests _ sents se, of responsibility, 
icre references. Christian 
lence Monitor, 21 5 ry rr New York City. 


Science Mor or, 


Decorative Needlecraft 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK. 
AND INFANTS’ wean 


EMMA R. IESEN 526 Fifteenth ‘St. 


| Apparel for 


N. E. Cor. Shattuck Ave. & Allston St.) 


The \M. Donner Shop 


850 14th Street at Webster 
Women and 
Misses of All Sizes 


Ready to wear or especially 
. designed and custom tailored 


Spring Apparel 
for all ages 


‘ARRIVING DAILY 


Conscrvative—Lewest Pricings 
Clay at 14th and 16th Ste. Oakland 


SMITH BROTHERS 


STATIONERS—PRINTERS—ENGRAVERS 
- 18th Street . | 
Between Broadway and Washingtes 


Thirty-three years in business 
in Oakland 
Headquarters for correct Social] Sta- 


tionery, fine Leather Goods, Office 
Supplies, Kodaks, Fountain Pens, etc. 


Newest of Silks and Cotton Fabrice by the 
7 


THOITS ‘SHOE ‘STORE| 


FRAZER & 


ARGO FUR SHOP 
NEW FUR GAEMENTS 
MADE TO ORDER 


| Raw Furs tanned and made up; Seal- 
skin re-dyed; oid, faded furs restored 
color and 


SPECIALIZED STYLES IN vow WEAR 
Dresses, Suits, Blouses 
Silk Hosiery and Underwe 


Palo Alto Furniture Co. 
‘ Rugs—Linoleums | 
‘Window Shades and Stoves 
Phone 12 . 300 University Ave. 


MENDENHALL CO. 
: DRY GOODS 
House Furnieniag. 


Goods 
Ladies’ Dresses, Coats, ‘Corsets, 
University Cream reamery 
209 University Ave., Palo Palo Alte, 


Fur Garments Made and Remodeied 
ar os Whittell Bidg. 166 Geary St. 
Tel. Sutter 2612. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 


Best_of Materials and Workmanship 


WUSCHER & HUBER 
Street 


GROCERIES 


Fruit and Venpuchiae’ 
BIXBY & LILLIE 


¥Y FURNITURE, CARPETS, 


DRAPERIES 
BARE BROTHERS 


Founded 1877 
314 Sutter St., San Francisco 


Altomont Creamery 


262 University Ave. - Phone 97 


s 
* 
o 


CLAY, FOURTEENTH ee STS. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Make this your store. - Fair Dealing 
and Good Service ~ 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR HOME 


AND GARDEN 


917 Washington St,, Oakland, Cal. 


Colonial Cafeteria 
Continuous Service 


422-428 Fourteenth Street 


Between Broadway and Franklin 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


AIM ans 
— 


A Distinctive Establishment of 
WOMAN’S APPAREL 
1538 Broadway 
Oakland. 
Claremont Electrical Co. 
H. J. STEINER 
Qualified Contractor 


your shop. 


Phone Piedmont 443. 5623 College Ave. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


“Your White Servant” 
» 


Telephone Oakland @49 | 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


UR SPECIAL MILL 
FINISH RENEWS THS 


E OF YOUR SUIT 
8044 Telegraph aps Phone Oakland 356 


GROUNID’GRIPPER SHOES 
Conform to the Natural Féot 


Exelusive Agents 
1506 Broadway, Oakland 
687 Market 8St., San Francisco 
2103 Shattuck Ave., Berkele 
Quality Service Price 
in your MEAT supply with 
our cash and carry system. 


CARSTEN. E. SCHMIDT 
OAKLAND MARKET 
12th . bet. Broadway and Franklin 


SAN BORN—Florist 
Established 1852 
Flowers, Seeds, Ornamental Plants 
1825 Broadway Oakland, Cal. 


HATTER 
JIM BALLARD 


1544 Broadway, 1210 Washington, 
Touraine Cleaners and Dyers 
557 16th Street 
Telephone Lakeside 6006 
C.:A. Willits Ruth V. Willits 


Mills Doughnut Shop 


HOME-MADE CAKES AND P 
1216 West 7th Street. tau 


HUSING BROS. 


Groceries, Fruits, Delicatessen 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 
318 léth St. 


7 
* 


near P. 0. 


Phone Lakeside 525 and 596 
M. BOCK, Tailor 


DANBURY HAT os 


Henry F. Buhs 
Hats Cleaned and Blocked 
FRANKLIN &T. 


1214 
Phone Oakland 135 e\Vakland, Cal. 


bert G. Lainer 


Tbh Dyers ' 
2124 Centre ye Berke 
Palivery in Oakland, Berkeley, Richeonae 


A 


Everything electrical for your home or. 


PALO ALTO MARKET 
ancy Meats. 
Phone 321. $24 University Ave. 
HYDE’S BOOKSTORE 
coratationery and Pictures . 


E. wt QUACKENSURE 
end Used — 


Conveniently Located 
THE PEOPLES BANK 
Gromieit. se Serens 

8th and J sid. “Sacramento, Cal , 


ol 


Ester and Toterioe 
PAINTING . 
Imported ,and Domestic 


WALL PAPERS 


Professional advice with 
every can of pais sold for home use. 


1008-12 Seventh Street 
PRE California 
CHAS. P. NATHAN. 
AND SONS -. 
Everything to Wear 


Men, Women 
and / Children 


Cor. 86th & L Sts. 


Chatterton Bakery 
720 J STREET 
Purity in ingredients—cleanliness in 
preparation, features that identify the 


goodness and guarantee the unsurpassed 
quality of Chatterton Baking in all its 
v ! 


HALE BROS.. Inc. 


A Department Store for the People 
Me a the needs of the 


, aa 


) 


th and EK Sts. 


Black’s =o Co. 


‘910-914 Ninth St., Sacramento 
Grocers 


We are eager to make friends as 
well as customers. 


_ MASON’S 
STEAM LAUNDRY 


MRS. FRED MASON, 
Main 211 he ey 


rr 


) hein 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ARTHUR BAKEN 
Interior Decoration, Antiques 
Objects of Art. 
259 Geary St., San Francisco 


ame Tecigen . wee preparing wholesome, 
188 POWELL STREET 
~Geo. J. Croal 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
12 Geary St., 2nd Floor. — 


connie -aiae 


ae ‘ : . 
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ee we EQS 
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761A Market St. opp. Grant Ave. s. RB 
Phone Kearny 8064 


SAMUELS 


Women's and Men’s Furnishings 
1407 Polk 8t., ine lephgne Proepect «om 
sf OPEN 
. SUZANNE FLORAL CO. 
Artistic Floral Creations 
Mason Street 


CRYSTAL CAFETERIA | 


Carefully selected foods well cooked 
and . prepared eS 


762 Market Street. Phelan Building 


Gilberts finch 


2573 Mission ee ae 


COHL BROTHERS 
Exclusive Hatters 
88 Powell St... Doug. 2730 


FRANK E. BENTZ 
Buccessor to Sam Bernsteiz 


TAILOR 


“| 715-719 Monadnock Bidg. ~- + - Dongias 4965 


COLLEEN BRADY 
Smart Fur ee 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA |" 


( c . 
a t 
a aA Kinds of 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, “MONDAY. JUNE 26, 1922, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, , BY STATES AND. MS 


eee 


CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA | GEORGIA OREGON —__ VIRGINIA 


SAN FRANCISCO—Continnea | ___* SAN JOSE—Continued _ ATLANTA ____ PORTLAND—Continued 
8 re rn PP OTC en ee Te ee ee ’ 


tilever Chas. C. Navlet Go. |Gee- MuseGlothing Company! Qur Definite “Aims - Sydnor & Huidley ‘NATIONAL DEEN 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 
aot i Nurserymen Seedsmen| and Furnishings for Men and Boys |1. Merchandise that is dependable. Richmond, Va. ember 
(Olio & Florists — eee ee Se Lemon | 2. Principles that are sincere. * | | bo Federal yon Bank 


Women . , 
; 3. S : ; . 
is ¢ EVERYTHING FOR YOUR , aching: hacnndaa emencern Exclusive Furnishings Kaufman-Leonard Company 

A New Sense 0 HOME AND GARDEN | CHARGE ACCOUNTS . 

Freedom 20.92 E. Gan Fernando 8t., San Jose Dress for Women, SOLICITED Our REPUTATION and SUCCESS are founded | Q u- LIT Y 
in Cantilever Shorr you| "REKIRTS “WAITS: SWEATERS’ ag erseverance and|__atrezusazzate: 

ever oes you; —SKI = — TE : ATPORULA RICES 

walk with a new lilting step, We specialize in large sizes. , Character, perenverence and ~ PAYETTE. Music HOUSE 
a , — tee 7 — Fhe 2 : ~~ Be Ea | Honesty i 
welg rom one foot to the ROME SUPPLY COMPANY. | 
other. Plumbing, eating. B my, Sheet Metal and ing : r waar es poe 1 VICTOR AND BRUNSWICK And yo a = a Se 


cal 
ME 


ork 
E Fitti Always $25 Broad St. ROM GA. Tele. No, 32 Complete Line of Muateni lnsteuneots. ia tent 
xpert, Fitting oy : | Aen Ma an Ga Washington a at Tenth St. 10% Discount on Most Cash Sales “ oe E. W. HALL CO. 
BLYTH & BLYTH, Inc. | znete se 081 $04 Ave. 


a Se antilever Shoe Stores, Inc. EDWARD GROSS, Mgr. Rowe's Big Department Store | ‘ “ai WIGHMOND of 
4 Rooms 250.282 Phelan Bie. + if ae Wied Bhieeeet THE FIR SF Established 1878 Rome, Georgi ’ 2. en = = TF ome in : 3 o | /- Goad: Claliins fed Wes Two ata Sisite ra poe 
me 201. ; YG | Kuppenheimer ABERDEEN CENTRALIA| —™_Extra Pair Double the Wear 


a Rooms 201-205 Henshaw Bidg., 14th and 

. Broadway, Oakland NATIONAL BANK | go } tah 

‘Mail orders nd for booklet ; S i lity’ and Pri 25 $30 $35 

= DE PUE camel e San Jose, Cal. MASSACHUSETTS c ; sopetbet: with er ned OF Bae Clothes | Maxwell woe _Chalmer s re. and Boys’ Furnishings 
s \ TOR ©. “ and Hats 


, will surel 
BOSTON | lent service 7 GRAYS HARBOR ire oat? S0.. “INC. 


WAREH O USE 5 General Banking|: Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. ade Naat a va Be JACOBS & LEVY: — “ORES GROCERY — ag RE ea nl heaceatie: a 


oune of Quality 


io GTON cS ee GROCERI Rug and Garment Cleansers : .. Ine. 
enemtnes ras B, Specialists on Oriental Rugs | ANIGHS SHOE CO CLOTHES, FIXINGS AND SHOES ron nem Best of Everrthing for the’ Table . AUGUSTINE SRYER- 


Vice Pres. & Gen’! Mgr. FARMERS IMPLELENTe STO. 180 Kembte St., Roxbury, Mass | 842 Morrison, near Broadway wget Gloss Steam Laundry Co., Ine. 
° ’ FOOT OF G STREET &. 


Merchants’ Exchange Bldg. &; ". nr 181 Ww. Sante Clare ite Eatablished 1 . Tel. Rox, 1071 | PORTLAND, OREGON Bs! . 3 “a Ww nat 
FRANCISCO, CAL. pa - V x ITS . 
SAN (4) oe ut | Bigerton mtn The BEST in FOOTWEAR! “!Wee Oe eens) een 


Operating Numerous Bonded ig 2 on street NEW MEXICO sioyolig oad ene wae | QUEEN ANNG—1607 QUEEN ANNE AVE: 
A Were ah onses , and Campbell. Calf. PRR 1 aon AraAKee SHOES THE CENTRAL ce BELLINGHAM Ree 
es Werehous — lo. __ ALBUQT eira | NATIONAL BANK Saeeeecs | LIRRIN AC em 
| : Ladies’ cnsnge OREN WALD'S 's Furnishin 270 Washington, 308 Washington is "Y GEO. E. L IG 
Sacramento Valley “Corner 4th 8t. an conten Ave. - 270 Morrison and 362 Alder Sts. Make this our Bank” WATCH EXPERT : : : 
) ed , Installed, Repaired and Cleaned 
: J, 4. SKINNER PORTLAND, OREGON __ SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL Watches and Fine Jewelry 
An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop| Wii-Niliy Cush Sg get serie | FT ART SCHAFFNER & | |.  4ccouvrs sovicrren. ) 1200 i, Stree __ | CORN PET OE st Roar eT 


mo CITY COAL 
ss COMPANY ae Means MARX CLOTHES Corner Std and Breed Stace, | THE MELODY SHOP | FINLAY & ROBB, Inc. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. For Men and Boys “Friendly aa Savion duct ‘where Columbia Grafonola and Records | 9 Lenora St. SEATTLE Main 3704 


100 Brannan Street Douglas 4620 
a 3 | ‘ you want Sheet Music 
King = oe _ NEW YORK a Hatters Furnishers | — 207 W. Holly St., Bellingham, Wash. | . J 


Knight OTe 9 Biaeen* - : 
. . S YORK CIT ores 3 a, 
Richmond NU pnnnenctinn Ae EER annnnanae | Eth of Alder Wash. at W. Park « BOOT 378 


Restaurant ahora nartonlnc . - 
American Block As De Olde English 14 East 44th Street . M., SCOVILL MILLINERY— READY-TO-WEAR er a sale 


Cerrillos Anthracite 204 West Holly. Bellingham, Wash. : | 
Dependable Footwear for Women and 


SAN JOSE’S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service Goa Strictly a Bicycle Salesroom * 
COALS SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA Dinner—A_la Carte Throughout Day 2. Oe oe Incorporated H. J. CROCKETT Girls at Moderate Prices. 


| BRANCH YARD ! _—* , NATHAN H. WEIL N; Yale Bicycles MAIN AND BELVIDERE STREETS 
5 Geary Street Douglas 4620 GEO. W. RYDER & SON : ~ ae jue 2 _ssan eiguanae GROCERIES 
INSURANCE Bae Fairy Velocipedes rTP rOOr ror “Household Goods = | Phone 644 707 Irving Street} 4 a fi 


Accesso P my 


MAIN STORE-—815-817 FIRST AVE. 
UPTOWN—1520 THIRD AVE. 


- 


xy 
ae 


ec @ ° . ; or Household G 
STs J ewelers and Silversmiths 842 Madison Ave. Tel. Murray Btil 6412 oe. of, a 84 6th Street — h ad 
| $412 J Vauine Gop Gitetccare ome needs—plus especially alg? fae haa 

— ——= > work ~ linens, curtains and «@ leces 

esired. tia 


Quality and Correct Prices : She Between Stark & Oak WANTED Morse Hardware CA. —when d 


“ :D. McLEAN ct). 15 E. Sante Clara Street , — rontiand. Oresce Monitor readers tc make the Home of the Great Majestic Range Phone EAst 2299 


For Your Next Meal Serve Philadelphia Van Matre-Howard £30r 11 st Spri 
GR CERS | OREGON p an Matre a O1 Kast Spring Street, Seattle 
OCER Chatterton Napkin Bell woroc,, Battery Company VIRGINIA TRUST CO. MUHL PAINT CO. 


* 68 Sutter. St. and 60 Geary St. wn tat qos r CHATTER PORTLAND Executor in their wills. SEATTLE we ee Se See ee 
9 , & Bar an Antonté — We recharge and repair ; «RAR RA ln NN Special Paint for Special Purposes. 
“Open from 11:80 a.m. to 7:80 p.m. This plan is considered by many men| we guarantee to Hand Iron Men’s Shirts PICTURES AND PICTURE FRAMING 


o 


— us ) Telephone F. W. GROSS & SON ~ yond ng Aelia ores? te eeepc to be safest and most economical. When a0 caganes O18 Fike Street: ——7stephone Mata 5661 


f T 2:80 to 5 . F 
DRY GOODS 7 ~"Dinner 6:80 te 1:20 Batteries —portiand, " *°""*Srog0n) INTERVIEWS INVITED We ND 
LAL) Ry. 


“Prospect On _ 
rospect One | 
San bead avorele BROADWAY-YAMHILL BLDG. ~ —~Salons de Chapeaux 821 E. Main Richmond, Va. TACOMA 


Broadway at Yambill Street : 
— EXPERT "CLEANERS Howe Main 680 " PES UFMANNSS MEN’S wanD UNDRY \Aaes PAAR AAA, 
BLIC STENOGRAPHER MADAME: BOURRET K A\ La 
Dry cianing, Drsing. Frosting. Owyet Guriss “ALT, ROADS LEAD TO 


Ix ¥. EDINGTON 
Garfield 400 652 South First | street es Fone, Cal. Pam B nderers inolud _ we 


Maceo Pte. el, Gan J a78T. Millinery Designer 
at READY-TO-WE 
MeKonbou Bans i ee ‘ies Park Street Portland, AR W. F. LARN E RHODES 


. District, San Francisco Jose, Cal. O1oras— orig Ubralae—Walstem inate t irts ase for Women and Children HExclu- 
| = ag TB ay ’ Window Shades, | Uncerwear, morrison Bireet, 20s8 vce. orrison a Between Morrison and Yamhill Oregon sively. Specialty Shop Service Watches, Dia monds, Jewelry Full and Complete Stocks of 


ILDRED HAIR DRESSING ~~ JULIUS R. BLACK 
STULL, & SONNIKSEN |rwic acemman.” asst, ON, Coninsorv |— "toast aera Eapert Watch Mapuring | Depindable, Apparel andAl 


CORSET SHOP WEARING APPAREL—DRY GOODS INCOME TAX SERVICE 
| Jewelry Made to Order 
“a INA ENBACH, P . | 166-146 Bouth Jose, California co ote oe ,» Ore. RAVED BY T 
INA ERL » Prop. u ih Zivot, Cree he itt cone Concord Building, away 1448 Portland, Ore WOMEN'S AND MISSES APPARBEL| BELL B00K oy STATIONERY CO's EXPERTS 419 PIKE ST. SHATTLHD R hodes Brothers 


_ SHAMPOOING : One Thirty, MORRISON STREET AT PARK sr cerect die-atamped correspondence cards, 


OHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING : =e 
Tenth Street nnouncement 
— Wednesday, Saturday. Canfas e Youre OY ae wh oe vee otnies and knew: bow at ~~ Whig! ne bigher than Voi gt Leather Speciality Co. Broadway Eleventh Market 


1475 Haight St. 
Ice Cream and Candies leasing style conceptions 
: n Suits, raps, Dresses VIRGINI 4 The Bell Book & Stationer 4 Co. High Grade Leather Goods co 


And St., San Jose, Cal. Phone &. J. 4761 : 
96 Go. ond | Gowns for every 914 BE. Main—RICHMOND, V 


. M. J ones nag Hee Roberts & Horwarth Priced with admirable restraint, . Old Holland Market Made to Order Washington 


Seattle Main 3530 


: ancy and or NORFOLE 
ic ee “HABERDASHER Sons, “Cheiras File, Baton ating it 2 HH i ee one aan eee Se Boulevard 2710 eG. aeten . Tool and Hardware Company 


ee. . 
d * HATTER re - BL MO : ANDREWS’ » { at pe 

hee: apd HAT New Books 8 i Bibles | mene 68 BVGRE DasGusETION BARKER Smithfield Hams BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, TOOLS, 
» Park 560 . 1524 Haight Street WINCH MARSHALL 70 W. Park St., at Oak Broadway 8521 Our Bread = or GENERAL HARDWARE 


aaa 


ao Benth First street — , Fresh Meats, Poultry and Fisb ) ie 
han dese, Gantecaia ITHE IVY PRESS u. R. MANN Is Made Twice Daily Fruits and Fancy Vegetables fn a a ees Spalding Pe ae Supplies 


: WURNHAM'S Engraving . FINE PRINTING » 

aye: Children's Books Fountain Pens THE ECONOMY LOAF Entrusted to Our Care and Mourished by Our ROK CE ey Ke) , 

x “Candies at: os5 atau gt. px Hi R BARDWELL si s8 Stark Btrect. Portland, Ore “Pittock Block | X°U,40n't have to throw it away—it 1s Good the "Compound Intefest, Your Dollars Grow, Scnr DELEINS our hom? | 928 Pacific Ave.. Tacoma, Wash. 
Tel, Park 5609 | - 2- gern Pheeee Next Day. Made to a standard not to a price. : IST & BACH RACH 
ms ‘JEWELER AND WATCHMAKER 823 W. 12th 8t. 187 ¥. Charlotte St. WEST END B ANK GROCERS FE 


2M, : Expert Repairing of all kinds. 4/4 e 605 Union Ave. N. passe Sie saa sa eae maineiien 
ne District, San Francisco | Complete: Seeiio” moderately priced. | lal born Near Russell 8t,) J, K. Lowe & Company | pe snoy—LoMBARDY aeceianis ap| Jones-Thurlow Company | DaY GOES 


mY ee 


WES PORTAL MARKET 62 8. ist St. San Jose. Calit_____| Correct Millinery Portland, Oregon ; 5b. Witewiiees FF. Ryder |. BIGHT PRICES 3 
soir egtity” Cleanliness | CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEON JOURNAL BUILDING Sanitary Market Ry der Dry Cleaning Co. Fourteenth and East Pine a > Gratis and Ready-to-Wear Men's Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 


oF . 
eee oan THE TAILOR “CU sheon's. BARBER SHOP FRESH AND SMOKED MEATS | cLBEANING, DYEING and PRESSING , 

4557, | $1.8. FIRST ST.____SAN g08%| Journal Building, Portland, Oregon EGGS, BUTTER 421 8. Harrison St. Phens Ran. 600 BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. ___1114 Broadway, TACOMA 

i meee er | $588 Univers! , Kenwood 89, SEATTLE 


7 Vv oe TOOD ELECTRIC Co. ~ Suits Pressed Phone 26043 15 and 17 City Market , ¢ B ARRY’S HAT BOX 
: a one and Radio Equipmen : | 
Boneh | acts Rae 104 Fourth sirest_ | THE MALVERN SHOP | gcpwARZSCHILD’S Alcme Engraving Ca MILLINERY 

INGLEWOOD SWEET SHOP Real Estate Exchange between Washington and Sta RELIABLE SILVERWARE—JEWELRY—NOVELTI“NS | ENGRAVING DESIGNING! Exclusive But’ Not Expensive 

_ AND TEA ROOM “AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING Street ELECTROTY PING 104 ST. HELEN'S AVB., TACOMA 

adoipn =. MARY JANE HANLY All Kinds of Machine apd) Biackemith Work! Glove and Hosiery House LE PRINT 1619 Westlake Ave. v.84 i 
. Pure ; ‘ | . ny 
7 LEE aud Braperien i. ee crus, Soe Ith and Alder plies ae Broadway 2681 Men's, Women’s and Children’s - wanbine i cae he owen } General Pri ntin g Co, McDONALD SHOE CO, 
ae aelnh 200/ Pacific Coast Furniture Co. U5B-155 Atlantic Street, Norfoll, Ve. | MOSM: ie meee oe Cocnmnanalel & Job Printing High Grade Footwear 


SAN JOSE BEDDING SUPPLIES AND WINDOW SMADEB AT MEDIUM PRICES RICE’S L are ALL KINDS / 6065 Pacito BN fiis 1358 in an Florahelm, Bostoulsa, Dorothy Deda 
SPRINGS Inc. isa” «| |" Weaedeka en ou Puta O44 Granby Street ane Recrout tly ‘tyson | Catalogs Booklets | © # ion, 7i ie Sen "womes 
C. Established 1880 e specialize on our Pastries ur ard—'' ua " 
: Women’s Distinctive Apparel = Phone Mad. _iT7 ACME-PRESS TWO STORES 1907’. CIrit aA VENDS 
Clothing and Shoes PANAMA SEQTAURANT Moderately Priced ECI [PSE see $19 Third SEATTLE Main 1997 hie a "POL PA 


3 MPLE LAUNDRY CO, INC. |-7a — a — | 1° x smile of satistaction when you leave. STEWART MAILING LIST CO. 
as genta. Crus faroous for cnaay. fait oq Cream YAMHILL LUNCH ROOM S.J. THOMAS & CO. ING ELECTRICAL| Multigraphing—Printing—Addressing | P's. ‘Main 394, Mais 609 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ PA¢ 


Nanki-Poo’s Graduation | | A Meadow Mirror | ~ 


, | Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
Copyright 1922, by The Christian Science Publishing Society. All rights reserved, I know a mirror in the field, T ALL came about 
ANKI-POO was part collie and) she was busy. She was depending around the circle until he found Doc. | Way, perhage : 
Colonel, But herb is, the story, 
just as it occurrdd. 


All silver bright. and clear; —. 
£ dd tolk, 
' 
The Girl herse}f lived in the middle 


The Lost Art of. 
a delightful , of all for a term 


% 
use of the 


a 
. 


and closed with this original signa- 
ture:. or 

“I am affronted to say it, it i so awk- 
. 


The grass grows greener .by its side, 
Each blade bends low to see; 

It images the flapping crow, 
Or redbreast in a tree. 


a charm all her own. She no 
sounded hurried, no longer used 
adjective alone to express everything. 
‘| She wrote to him of hearing for the 


The tawny deer that feed afield 
first time the Schubert Minuet in 


Drink at their twilight P 
And find themselves refiected there 
In waters dim and cool. 


Our house has mirrors hard and ; 
bright, - 

Where grown-ups primly look. 

But as for me I like to see »- 


they many a talk and many a walk . cam ™ 
together. ‘ % loved good literature, could repeat | Colone): 

It was the night of his departure| Shakespeare at. great length as It m 
that the Girl, in answer to.the old gen-'as passages and poems from 
| well-known writers 


the rest just dog. The collie|Upon the intelligent collie part of He stood on hie bind legs and left the|7>* Sowers and birds and wo 
him affectionate,|2!m; she did not reckon with the just) marks of his dusty front paws on|) e.°” 
: | part made m ’|' dog, which was very thirsty and very |, : : y pa Seem giad that it Hes Inear. 
friendly, faithful, and intelligent; the | getermined. | Doc's well-brushed blue serge coat. 
"just dog furnished endurance and| Something had to be done, so Miss’ “I don't know how he got out, sir.” west of the United States, leading an 
entation. Wilson motioned to Doc, but Doc looked appealingly toward Mr. uninteresting life in an uninteresting 
\ Nanki-Poo belonged to “Doc,” never had been the one to give Nanki | Saunders, as though he were afraid we. That is the way she thought of 
Now } by mutual / Water at echool and he refused to fol- there might be some suspicion that he ituntil the Colonel,-an vld friend of) © “Vara 
adoption, he recognized Dad, Doc’s| ..~ that the exercises were \ikely to} Then Mr. Saunderé showed that un- visit became her greatest friend. 
particular chum, almost equally his/ phe held up indefinitely, so th, es a | a yt gruff manner he was human, talk with io ligt peadheg slg Tt wa Six a ah | 
master. After these two, the whole | laughing apology to the audience and 4*\SF all, wit e had ever known. w years old. . . 
Grafton High School claimed him,|/went into the hall, Nanki dancing! “Well, it can’t be helped now. Do bad ap etary Marg Rae tr drything thet she ae ene weap ns wen > ees rl 
with the exception of Mr. Saunders, | triumphantly at her side. | you think you can keep him ‘quiet? on he departed; during those weeks; The Girl read evér, child w but 0 Be h gor y A 
7 the principal. Between him and the; Mr. Saunders thought it a eilly pro- | There isn’t time to take him home.” could find concerning this « what she wrote of it to the 
| dog’ there existed at best only an | ceeding, although he could not help, Encouraged by his first yielding, the one think of rows 
> armed truce. Miss Wilson, the precep-| smiling, but everybody else was both |8irl with the garland looked at Miss ‘ - chet 
morning light, when birder are first calling 


| gi 
| Wilsoh for permission and quickly 
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tress, usually managed by a restrain- 
ing hand on Nanki-Poo or a politic 
word to Mr. Saunders, to keep an out- 
Ward peace and prevent such an out- 
burst as would result in Nanki’s ex- 
pulsion from school. 


Nanki-Poo was looked upon as be-| would be graduated 
ing as much a part of the study room| numbering nearly 


as Doc or Dad. He knew the sound of 
the school bell. If it found him taking 
@ run independently of his two usual 
companions, no matter in what enter- 
taining dog society he might be, he 
obediently deserted and trotted off to 
school. At such times he was occa- 
sionally late. He seemed to know by 
the general air of the room when that 


happened and, with a glance in the 


direction of Doc's seat, would im- 


mediately seek out Miss 


| 


|The 
Wilson, | prep 


amused and pleased over the affair. 
A Great Disappointment 

The last of June brought com- 
mencement and with it the end of! 
school days for Doc and Dad, for both | 
in the clase | 
a hundred. Of) 
course, Nanki would go, too, for the | 
boys were planning to take him with 
them to college. 

The entire class assumed that Nanki 
would be a part of all the exercises. 
The committee on the reception, given 
by the junior class to the graduates, . 
had even sent an invitation through 
the mail, addressed in care of Doc. 
_— were making all sorts of 

ations for him, a garland of | 


smiling up into her face—you know | flowers, class colors, and all the rest | 
collies really do laugh—as if begging | for graduating day. 


to be excused. 


At Miss Wilson's “All 


amiable: 


But they had reckoned without Mr. 
Saunders. The day before graduation | 


right thie time, Nanki, but you must, he had eaid to the preceptress: “Miss | 
be more careful after this,” or an as-; Wilson, you are to see to it that that ' 
suring pat on the head, he would go dog—he didn’t even call him by name’ 
first to Doc’s seat and then to Dad’s.' —doesn’t appear tomorrow with the 
Finding both, he would settle down, | class. I hear they are planning to have. 


Bometimes with one boy, sometimes 
with the other, according to his dog’s 


— whim. 


One day, when he was very late, 
Miss Wilson shook her head at him 


: with 4 disapproving look, just as she!and especially to Doc and Dad, 
. did at the other members of the school | knew that this was not a case for her 
. ‘when they were tardy without a good / to interfere in. Within her own study 


excuse. 
“No, Nanki, I can’t excuse your 


tardiness this time. I can only give 
you a permit.” 

Nanki understood her tone of dis- 
approval; his tail drooped and he 


ceased to smile his collie smile, but | 


stood meekly with head down, while 
ehe wrote a permit, just like those 


: 


she cave the others, under similar: 


circumstances: 


Admit 
Nanki-Poo 
Tardiness not X 
June &. KE. W. 
He took the paper daintily in his 
mouth and carried it to Dad, who 


tied it to his collar, much to the de-. 


light of the school. 
Some of NankI-Poo’s School Habits 
Nanki always went to recitations 
with the two boys, all except Latin. 
They recited that to Mr. Saunders and 
he had forbidden Doc's bringing the 
dog to class. When it was time for 
that recitation—and Nanki always 
read the signs correctly—he fol- 
lowed to the study-room door, watched 
the class down the corridor; then, 
with a heavy, resigned thump, lay 
down in the doorway with nose 
pointed in the direction of the recita- 
tion room. When the bell sounded for 
the close of the period, he would 
‘ound down the corridor to return 
twith the boys, leaping joyously from 
one to the other. 
’ Miss Wilson was the only one, when 
the warm spring days came, to think 
give the dog water, and Nanki 
Jearned to depend upon her for that 
ttention. He taught Miss Wilson 
nough of dog language so she wun- 
@erstood his wishes, and he could de- 
‘pend upon her to heed his first re- 
uest, when he would follow her to 
@ water-cooler in the hall near 
‘which she kept a drinking dish for 


_ One day, public exercises, to which 

te and friends were invited, 

held in the study room. The 

was crowded and Miss Wilson 

stepped to the front of the low 

| orm to begin the program, when 

anki trotted to her side with his 

‘collie smile and the “please-get-me-a- 
‘@rink” expression. 

' She paid no attention to him at first, 


thinking he would understand that 


} 


him in the procession. Tell Doc he: 
must see that he is securely locked up | 
at home in the morning.” | 

Although she knew what a disap-, 
pointment it would be to all the oer 
she 


room, she had felt justified in going 
against Mr. Saunders’ preferences, for | 
he had said that, if she wished to | 
bother with the dog there, he had 
nothing to say. But this was a differ- | 
ent matter. A definite direction, from | 
one over her in authority, must be, 
obeyed without argument. She de-| 
manded that kind of obedience from | 
her pupils and she recognized that | 
she must be equally responsive. Only | 
those who know how to obey sain 


qualified to govern. 


She thought best to tell only Doc | 


and Dan of the order, for she knew 
what a commotion it would make. Of 


| course, the boys were dreadfully dis- 
appointed, but they knew it was use- 


less to argue the question. While Miss | 
Wilson always was ready to listen to; 
any case until the evidence was all in, | 
when once her decision was reached, | 
she was like the immovable hills in| 
holding her position, if she was sure | 
she wae right. | 


Graduating Day 


Is there ever a more delightful gath- 
ering of young people than that of a 
large graduating class from a hi — 
school? Girls in white dresses, w 
arms filled with roses, boys in wh. : 
trousers and blue serge coats, with 
rosebuds in buttonholes, and the cves | 
of both boys and girls shining with the. 
happiness and gayety of youth! 

When the big class gathered in the! 
room adjoining the hall where the ex- 
ercises were to be held, it reminded | 
Miss Wilson of a garden of flowers, | 
played upon by a geéntle summer | 
breeze that kept them pleasantly flut- | 
tering. But a cloud passed over the | 
teacher’s face, as she glanced at the 
girl who held the garland tied with 
the class colors, for Nanki. She wae 
sorry for her coming disappointment. 

As the.time for the exercises was 
almost at hand, Doc and Dad appeared 

“Is that dog locked up?” asked Mr. 
Saunders, in his usual abrupt way. 

“Yes, eir,” answered Doc. 

A murmur of consternation passed 
around the room, which Miss Wilson 
immediately silenced by uplifted hand 
and the signal to form in line around 
the hall, as they had been drilled to 
do. When they were all in place, 
talking ceased for the numbering, to 
see that everyone was in place. 

They hadn’t reached 20 when, with 
a quick, joyous bark, Nanki bounded 
into the room and began running 


Houses 


; N DIFFERENT countries, of course, 
‘} people have different kinds of 
houses to live in, and it is curious 


to note how the ideas of people vary 
‘as to what they consider is comfort 
‘as regards a dwelling. Of course, cli- 
“mate has a good deal to do with it. 
‘In Burma, for instance, where they 
‘certainly know how to build, for the 
Burmese temples are some of the 
r t magnificent in the world, it is 
‘said that an entire house can be con- 
‘structed without a single nail being 
used, so lightly are they put together. 
‘The framework is of wooden posts or 
bamboo, tightly bound together, the 
‘floors of bamboo, the walls of matting 
‘and the roofs thatched with palm 
leaves. There is never any upstairs 
‘to these houses, because the Burmese 
‘dislike the idea of having anyone's 
feet above their heads. How uncomfort- 


Bi they would be in one of our large | 
Later castles had more accommoda- 
_tion, and so had the manor houses 
their fllmsy little huts. Then, again,| which succeeded 
basements do so astonish Eastern peo-| which were generally strong enough 


hotels or one of our tall housés, and 


w wretched we should be in one of 


came to London, seeing people 
down area steps of basement 
es, thought that they were going 
another city, lying somewhere en- 


f 


below London. To dig into the 


d and live in rooms below the have been different from anything we 


| know. 


level was something they 


“never for a moment heard of anyone 
doing, and it is said that that in- to be planned solely with a view to 


ae. were shown in London. 
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ed them more than all the sights | comfort. 
'sider&tion had always been -that of 
\  £'But, just as houses vary in different | safety against attack; but, by the six- 
| parts of the world, according to the! teenth century, the country had be- 

t of comfort people living in come so settled and peaceful that com- 


 Botnt ot so have houses of Euro- fort could now take first place. 


pean nations varied from one period 
to another. Very rough and poor in 
quality at first, but improving, a6 in 
course of time civilization advanced 
and better things became possible, un- 
til by slow degrees they arrived at 
what they are now. 

At o time, the only strong and 
subst al buildings in a country 
were the castles of the King and of 
the nobles, while the rest of the peo- 
ple lived in wooden or mud huts, 
crowding into the castles for protec- 
tion in time of war. The living part 
of these castles was very small some- 
times, consisting of only a hall, 
where all took their meals and where 
most of them slept on the floor, a 
chapel and perhaps one or more pri- 
vate rooms. It isisaid that the French 
kings, even as late as Plantagenet 
times, had so few rooms in their 
palaces that they usually shared a 
sleeping. room with their courtiers. 


the castles. and 
to stand a siege, being surrgunded by 
amoat. But none of these hbuses had 
fixed glass windows until Henry VIII's 
time, and, of course, no chimneys. 
The fireplace was in the middle of the 
hall and the smoke used to escape 
by the door, so living in them must 


It was not until the time of 
Tudor sovereigns that houses began 


Up to then, the chief con- 


jreared on his hind legs, 


tossed the ribbon-tied wreath over 
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A Guinea Hen 


and Her Chicks 


Nanki’s head. Was there a little soft- 


| ening of Mr. Saunders’ face as he saw 


the motion? But he said nothing. 
The graduating exercises were like 


‘those of most large public schools. 


The teachers were on the platform, 
with the school board and the class on 
‘he front seats in the body of the hall, 
with Nanki lying quietly under the 
s’ats between Doc and Dad. There 
was music and an address by a prom- 
inent man, and then came the award- 
ing of the diplomas. 

The class was so large that they 
came to the platform in sections of 10 
or 12. The group halted at the 
side. Mr. Saunders called the names, 
one by one. As his name was called, 
each one walked alone across the plat- 
form, listened to the few words spoken 
by Mr. Saunders, bowed in acknowl- 
edement, received his diploma, and 
walked back. 

When Doc's turn came, Nanki was 
close to his heels. As the two walked 
across the platform, a murmur of in- 
terested approval went up from the 
audience. But, strangest of all, Mr. 
Saunders was actually smiling. He 
made the accustomed speech to Doc, 
but kept a detaining hand on the 
diploma until he attracted Doc’s at- 
tention; then he spoke again. 

Another Member of the Class 

“There is one member of this class 
whose name does not appear on the 
program, but-he has been faithful in 
all his recognized school duties. Ow- 
ing to circumstances over which he 
had no control, this member has not 
completed all the required work. 
However, as he has been so closely 
identified with the class, I have de- 
cided to give him today a blank 
diploma which, whenever he has com- 
pleted the work, will be duly filled in 
and signed as of the class of 1922.” 

Turning to the reserve pile which 
Miss Wilson always supplied, in case 
there should have been a miscount, 
Mr. Saunders took up a blank diploma 
and, lifting it high, continued: “Nanki- 
Poo, it gives me pleasure to bestow 
this evidence of your membership in 
the class graduated today.” 

The collie part understood. Nanki 
gave one 
short bark, and took the diploma by 
its ribbons. 

‘As he followed Doc from the plat- 
form, applause burst from teachers, 
class, and audience. 

“Guess Mr. Saunders is a good scout, 
after all,” Doc remarked to Dad, as 
they took = =“ 


Some may. wonder how Nanki made 
his escape, if Doc really had locked 
him up securely. Well, he had, but 
he was so unhappy over the affair that 
he had -not told his mother anything 
about it. She had left, the house early, 
so as to get a good seat for the exer- 
cises. Doc waited until she had gone, 
before doing as he had. promised. e 
made everything secure, but he ha 


not countefl on his mother’s habit of 


forgetfulness. Two blocks away, she 
discovered that she had left her fan. 
Returning for it, she was attracted by 
Nanki’s frantic barks and innocently 
unlocked the garage doot, thinking the 
dog had been shut in through a mis- 
take. | re 

This Doc explained to Mr. Saunders 
as soon as he found it out. 

FWLORENCE MILNER. 


The Guinea Hen 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
“Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet,” the 
chickens cry, 
Scratching the desert sand, 
And swiftly comes the fond reply 
For mother is at hand. 


“Sweet, sweet, sweet sweet,” where’er 
they stray, 
Safe is each little chick, 
For mother watches all the day, 


To signs of danger, quick. 
“Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet,” 
hide among 
The cactus plants so high, . 
And mother-clucks, because they're 
young 
And she would have them nigh. 


they 


“Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet,” so small 
the sound - 
It scarcely can be heard, 
But mother clucks until is found 
The teeniest little bird. 


“Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet,” across 
the world, ~ : 
In A-bys-sin-i-a, 
The chickens of the guinea-hen 
Run to their dear mama. 
CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 


How to Take Cuttings 


Although it is interesting to grow 
as many plants as possible from seeds, 
that is rather too sléw a way with 
some flowers, which may take five or 
six years before the plants are fully 
grown. It is_often; for this reason, 
that gardeners use other and quicker 
ways of increasing their supply of 
plants, and amongst the most usefu) 
of these is thatscalled the taking of 
cuttings. : 

During the latter part of June there 
are many old Engiish garden flowers 
which will grow readily from cut- 
tings, if only these are treated in the 
proper way. Thus the beautifu] and 
sweet-scented pinks can be increased 
by means of cuttings quite easily; 
and, indeed, it is far better, as every 
June comes round, to strike at least 
a few cuttings from the old plants. 
When .pinks have been in the garden 
for several years, they become strag- 
sling and woody in habit, and are not 
nearly so ornamental, as fresh and 
sturdy young plants. If; therefore, you 
will grow a few from cuttings every 
year, you will always be sure of hav- 
ing a good supply of flowers from a 
nice and eompact growth of stems and 
foliage. . 

Then again, fuchsias, verbenas 
pelargoniums, and heliotropes may 
all be propagated in the same way at 
this season, but you must always be 
careful to follow certain definitd rules 
with regard to the work. This you 
must always take the cutting immedi- 
ately below a joint, and remove from 
it: all the lower leaves. Then you 
should also put a little fine sand into 
the hole where the cutting is to -be 
set, pressing’ the soil down quite 
firmly all around it; for, unless it is 
planted in thoroughly firm soil, it will 
not take root. Lastly, you. should 
keep it well] watered, and_ sheltered 
from the hot rays of the sun, of per- 
haps even covered with a hand-glass 
to retain the moisture. for cuttings 
may wither if their foliage becomes 
too dry 


| cause, 
doubtless, the youngest of all famous | 
writers of letters, Marjorie Fleming, 
and going tn chronological or alpha-. 


tleman’s proposal that they continue 
their friendship. by correspondence, 
confe tg I can't write 
letters. I despise them!” 

He emiled —- the same kind of a 
sniile which, te his companion, meant 
a story was abéut‘to follow; But this 
time she had to wait a ljttie, for the 

onel seemed in no‘ hurry to tell her 

: hat he was. thinking. V4 


when she had almost given up hope of 
his answering at all, “is/because you 
don’t know how to write.”’ Po ee 
“I suppose it is,” came the reply, 
and the Colone] heard the wistful 
quality in her acknowledgment. © - 
The Lost Art of Letter-Writing 
Then he told her much of that which 
has been called the lost art Of letter- 
writing, he told her in such @ 
fashion, as of course he would, being 
a gentleman of the old school who 
thoroughly , sympathized. with; this 
‘maiden of the modern day,: that she 


his art. School was almost over and 
he long summer. vacation was before 
her. It seemed less long to her, when 
the Colonel had finished telling her 
what he knew about this lost art. 
“It isn’t lost, you know,” he con- 
cluded. “It is only somewhat out of 
use, Rediscover it again. You can do 
it, and, mind, you aren’t to be in a 
‘hurry. Take all the time you want, 
and loiter in any by-path you come 
across.” : , 
. And so, the morning after the Girl 


Phad said good-by to her friend, she 
went to the public library to read 


some of the famous letters. of which 
the Colonel had told her. Almost 
from the first she saw what he had 
meant by loitering in: by-paths, be- 
instead of beginning with, 


betical order through the list, she 
found herself meandering in and out 


which the reading about Marjorie sug- 
gested. The Girl had never heard of 
Marjorie Fleming before, but by the 
time she had read a dozen pages con- 
cerning her who has been termed “the 


w |jthat she read only. the 
‘That, my dear,” he said - finally,’ 


‘friend, Margaret Clement; t 


“\ters. to children, especially to Sten |* 


was eager to acquire knowledge of. 


wd 


were full of simple mischief 

comments and humorous ell 

people and animals. ,,. | 
Other Famous Letfers. 

. The. @olonel, knowing of course, the 


to 


letters to 
from young girls, So from | 
oe oe Girl ara 
that he ment : the dauga 
of Sir Thomas More and her learn nen 


remarkable productions of that. Amer- 
ican girl, when she -but a child, 
Theodosia Burr; Lewis Ca . Iet- 


Letters, had 6s 


magnitude of. the subject oS hg T 


rie 


Terry; a whole galaxy of letters 


oF | 


and the world is awgkening, 


Learning to Know 
Bird. Songs 


HE easiest way to get to know 
the different kinds of birds 
by learning their songs and notes. 


fo the otter |Nearly all”birds have three kinds of 


language, by which they can talk to 
each other. First, their spring songs, 
which are real, happy songs, telling 
how they are enjoying the fine weather 
md plenty of food and their loving 


the Alcott girls, Meg, Jo, Amy aad+_. 
‘Little. 5 


Beth, those beloved * Women, 
and best of all, so’the Girl thought, 
the letters of Dorothy Osborne, writ- 
ten in a day far removed from thi 
but in a language of such purity and 
beauty that the Girl “knew why the 
Colonel had: particularly emphasized 
them, - ivi aaa ae 
One by-path (she was 
her Colonel for his advice to I rT all 
along the way of an education. in let- 
ters) kept her busy for many hours. 
it was the book, “A Colléction' of Let- 
ters Written to Childrer by Fanious 
Men and Women, Collected by Eliza- 
beth Colson and Anna G,' Chittenden.” 
And she pondered long.over this Jette 
of Lady Jane Gray, apogee urtee! 


among all sorts of fascinating books, ' 


worthy of His so great goodness, 


: 


Many a delightful hour did the Gtr 
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spend over these letters of other girls | 


and a times, As she read, and 
later she wrote, she kept before 
her the two “rules”; only, of 


fee 


epie ck? 
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ae 


course, | 


the ‘Colonel never called them hy so} th 


N THEIR way home from 
school, through crowded streets, 


CO) sx and Jack Dale never 


failed to look at the tays, displayed 
in the large window of a corner shop. 
They always found something new 
and interesting, as the shopkeeper 
often made a change. But, whatever 
was added or taken away, one thing 
always remained—a beautiful doll 
with blug. eyes, rosy cheeks and golden 
hair, dressed like an. old English 
shepherdess. The first time she saw 
the doll, Lucy named her Little Bo- 
Peep, and she began saving her pen- 
nies with the desire to possess such 


a treasure. : : 
“Is Little Bo-Peep still there?” she 


would ask Jack on Friday afternoons, 


to take care of her baby brother while 
Mrs. Dale went to the warehouse with 
the needlework she had done durin 
the week, to receive her money an 
‘bring home fresh materials for her 
clever fingers to make into dainty gar- 
ments. — . 

“Yes, she is still there,” Jack would 
reply. “How much have you got now, 
Lucy?” . 

Then Lucy would count her little 
store, rattling the money box to please 
little Teddy. 

‘Lucy Asks the Price 

One day Lucy summoned up courage 
and walked into the toyshop. 

“Well, my dear?” asked a pleasant 
faced woman, behind the nearest 


Tt counter. 


“Please will you tell me the price 


lof the big doll in your window?” 


“The shepherdess doll?” 

“Yes, the one’that is always there.” 

“Two guineas, dear.” 

“Thank you,” replied Lucy. 

She was thoughtful as they went 
home, and scarcely spoke to Jack. She 
knew it would take hundreds of pen- 
nies to make that large sum, and she 
expected that, long before she had 
save , somebody else would have 
bought the doll. She told her mother 
about it. : 

“Never mind, dearie; you can buy 
a doll without clothes for two or three 
shillings, and perhaps I can dress it 
something like Little Bo-Peep, if you 
can describe her to me.” 


The Blue Satin Dress 


So, for the twentieth time, Lucy 
talked of the doll’s lovely dress of 
quilted ‘blue satin, of the snowy mus- 
lin and the shining ribbons.’ 

“And there is a bow of blue ribbon 
on the crook, too,” added Jack. 

“Oh, yes, and her hat is tied under 
her chin,” said Lucy. 

Mrs. Dale promised to go out of her 
way, the next Friday, to see Little Bo- 
) Peep, and Lucy went to bed to dream 
that she was rocking the pretty doll 
in her old wicker cradle. 

Soon came summer days, and in the 
school playgrounds and the green 
parks children were playfwng with 
spring toys. Tops and hoops and 
skipping ropes were in the shop win- 
dows, and Lucy decided to buy some- 
thing at once, instead of waiting for a 
doll. So she bought a battledore and 


@ shuttlecock, with pink and white 
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when she stayed away from school, | 


{you are coming.’ 


Little Bo-Peep 


feathers, for herself, and for Jack a 
top. and some marbles. He was so 
pleased that Lucy was glad she had 
emptied her money box; | 

Two years previously, Mr. Dale’ 
gone 


farm, ng +o return the 
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had | 
o South Africa to start a pe 


spring for his wife and children. But | 


it had been-an unfavorable season and 
he had not yet been able to do so. . 
That is‘why Mrs. Dale had left the 
little village where they lived and 
had come to live in London, so that 


her 
j the 


she-could earn more money psy her |. 


needlework and put by. some toward 


their passage to South Africa.’ 

“I ‘wonder when we shall get 
father’s letter,” said Lucy one evening. 
“We haven’t had one for six weeks.” 

“Presently, I expect,” said her 


mother. oi 

oe. Good News Comes ~ 
perhaps, he was already on his 

to England to pay jam 


visit, so ghe was not unprepared when 


she received a telegram the next 


morning to say he-was at 
Southampton at noon and would be 
with them at night.. Lucy and Jack 
were at school, and Mrs. Dale said 
nothing about the telegram to them. 
She put the children early to bed, 
and, when they were asleep, a neigh- 
bor came in to stop with them. Mrs. 
Dale went to Waterloo Station to meet 
the boat express. 

“And how are thé children?’ was 
one of Mr. Dale’s first questions. 

“Very”bonny. I haven’t told them 


“Are the shops still .open? I want 
to get them some toys. Let ug have 
a taxi to save time.” | 

Ag they drove along, Mrs. Dale told 
him of Lucy’s wish for a doll, and 
how, instead, she had shared her sav- 
ings with Jack. They found the shop- 
man of Lucy’s favorite shop just put- 
ting up his shutters. But he Avas 
quite willing to serve a customer. To 
his wife’s eurprise, Mr, Dale bought 
Little Bo-Peep and. also a train for 
Jack and a teddy bear for the baby. 

“I have done splendidly lately, and 
can afford to be extravagant for once,”: 
he whispered smiling. 


The Surprise of the Morning 


When they reached the house, the 
children were sleeping peacefully, 
and the neighbor said they had not 


peep at them. How charming they 
looked! Lucy had one arm bent, as 
if she were waiting for something to 
| hug, and gently her mother slipped 
‘Little Bo-Peep into her. embrace. 
| When Lucy awoke in the morning, 
‘she could hardly believe’ it. She 
kissed the doll again and~-again. 
There was greater ipy still, when 
the children saw their father. “They 
went fir’the train to visit friends ‘at 
their old home. Of-course, Lucy took 
her doll. Mrs. Dafe had a basket of 
good things, and they had a picnic by. 
(@ stream near the village. Then Lucy 
cHmbed over a familiar stile into a 
beautiful meadéw full of daisies and 
buttercups, and she sat down and 
played with Little Bo-Peep, while 
around- in the green grass skipped 


Mrs. Dale had an idea. that, |the 


waked. Mr. Dale went on tiptoe to: 


and frolicked a number of little white | 


lambs. 
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Up the stairs in Mother’s room, 
I often go to see 

A little girl, who has blue bows 
And curly hair—like me. 


Her shoes and socks and all her 


frocks 
Are just the same as mine 
And when she wears her party 
She really does look fine. 


She brings her toys for me to see. 
Wher I bring mine to show; 

She practices her dancing steps, 

' When I dance to and fro. 


Her room is just like Mother’s room,. 
I've. noticed, too, ' , | ee ‘ 

She has her Daddy’s ph ) 
Upon the mantel-shelf. 


I often try to look in there 
When. she’s not there to see 

But always when I peep inside; 
She’s peeping out at me. - 


When I asked Mother who. she was, 
She sald: “Well, who. are you?” 
And when I said: “I'm Kathie.” She 

Said “‘That’s Kathie, too.” 


She is my friend, and I like her; 
I think she likes me, too, . 
Because she copies all my ways 
And everything I do. 
So if I do not want my hair 
All fussed, and brushed in curl, 
Nurse says: “Oh, what a rough-haired 
sight, 
You'll make that other girl!” 
And Daddy says that I must be 
Most pleasant and polite, 
For if I’m not, he says [ll spoil 
_ That other Kathie, quite. 
For she is Miss Reflection; 


Perhaps you guessed my 8 : 
the looking- 3, , 


ae 


‘dress, 


Her window is | 
Ov Muther’s wafdrobe door! 
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_EDUCATIONAL _ 


“Select” Public Schools to Be 
Applied to Problem in Hawaii 


ARKING what is generally con- | 
ceded to be one of the most 
courageous steps taken by the 


schoo! authorities of Hawaii since the* 
islands came under the American flag 
jn 1898, the territorial department of 
public instruction is now formulating 
tentative plans for the establishment 
of a “select” public school which will 
~o open only to children from English- 

ing families, or at which a mini- 
ta of 85 per cent of the pupils must 
fall within this classification, while 

emaining 15 per cent will be sub- 
jected to rigid entrance tests in Eng- 


lish. 

Not oaly will this move be a radical 
departure from any policy heretofore 
pursued in the conduct of public edu- 
cation in Hawaii, but also in many 
respects a radical change in the gen- 
eral attitude of Hawali on racial ques- 
tions, which has heretofore been one 
of tolerance so broad as to be almost 
beyond comprehension to the visitor 
in the islands. In this latter regard 
the contemplated action of the school 
authorities involves delicate questions, 
many of which are sufficiently impor- 
tant to have an international bearing, 
and which will require the most skill- 
ful handling if consequences of an 


Situation Peculiar to Hawall 


Hawaii, unlike any other integral 
os of the United States, has a popu- 
ation the racial composition of which, 
in round numbers on the 

basis of the 1920 census, is about one 
white American to six perecns of 
other races. Many of the latter, in- 
eluding some 22,000 Ha » are 
Américan citizens, a significant point 
when viewed in the light of other 
“points soon to be brought forth. In 
a mixture of this nature the child 

S from an Pnglish-speaking family at- 
the public schools is of 


of children whose mative tongue, or 
native tongue of whose parents, is 
a language differing 60 radically from 
iiaetion os as to make mastery of the 
_ latter e within one or two genera- 
- tions dificult for any but the more 
educated 
results of this unequal contact 
several. The child wf foreign 
sw, handicapped by an inade- 
understanding of English and 
z ute inability to express flu- 
ol any thought in that tongue, yet 
: ia many cases more than ave-:- 
ene tnt nee and studious tenden- 
E ecomnes a retarding influence 
te ‘glassroom work because of his 
Be : knowledge of English. 
, _ ea ile the co. lean real 
ey Parents, while per ps no better 
equ than his alien class-mates, 
Bnd led through his familiarity 
with English to make much more 
progress than the others can 
to do. 
gg Working Out Needed 
child be taken .out and 
a ehsae to another grade, the 
‘< system of the school is in 
" dager of being disrupted. If he has 
> remain with his class, as is usu- 
the | case, he chafes at the slow 
“progress, or | interest entirely as 
‘a child will in an uneven con- 
c og stimulates classroom 
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heard. From the opening of the con- 
ference all were agreed upon the im- 
possibility of even considering the 
establishment of a public school in 
which racial lines, as such, would be 
drawn. 


If there were to be a “select” public 


school, the basis of selection must be 
neither race nor color; for in Hawaii 
there 
good ones, too-—of many races and 
every conceivable color of skin, all 
sharing equally the right of sending 
their children to the public schools. 
As a familiarity with the English lan- 
guage was to be a primary require- 
ment for pupils in the proposed school, 
entrance examinations based on this 
one requirement were at first sug- 
gested. Objections were raised to this 
suggestion on the grounds that the 
mere ability to pass a fairly rigid test 
in English might .not mean that the 
pupil was in fact well grounded in 
that subject, 
was made to base eligibility for ad- 
mission to the new school on parent- 
age, 
speaking 
native 

eligible. 


are American  citizens—and 


and a counter-proposal 


children from English- 
families, families whose 
is Pnglish, to be 


only 


tongue 


Open to Better-Class Orientals 
As a concession to children from 


the better-class Oriental and Hawai- 
ian families, the admission on exam- 

ination of children from such fam-|- 
ilies up to a total of not more than 
15 per cent of the registration at the 
school was proposed and probably 
will be included when the regulations 
governing 
Hawali's 

are drawn up fn their fina) form. 


the establishment of 
first “select” public school 


Territorial officials now expect the 


new school to be a reality when the 
public schools open for the new year 
in September. 
the way to its establishment have 
been many, and are not yet entirely 
cleared, away, but with many leading 
citizens of Oriental ancestry express- 
ing full understanding of the neces- 
sity for,.the new school, 
unlikely that any minor opposition 
based upon politics or. petty jealousy 
can now prevail to prevent the project 
being carried to completion. 


“Tackling Tech,” a 


The obstacles barring 


it seems 


Book of Advice 


“A college education is a distinct 


asset to a man entering a technical 
school as he has a clearer perception 
of the relative importance of techni- 


cal and general studies, as well as of 
the activities open to him,” says L. 
W. Conant of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology faculty, in “Tack- 
ling Tech,” a 160-page volume which 
seeks to advise men who are planning 
to enter technical. schools and to aid 
those who are already studying en- 
gineering. More than 30 professors, 
engineers, and business men have col- 
laborated with Mr. Conant in this book 
in, which are incorporated many prac- 
tical suggestions dealing with the 
planning of undergraduate work and 
various phases of college life. 


“Previous preparation in another 


college,” continues Mr. Conant, “gives 


man sufficient background of knowl- 


 ileoe and is a graduate of that in- 
stitution. In college he was promi-| 
nent in undergraduate activities, be-| 
ing president of Corporation XV, the 
professional society of the students 
of engineering administration, and 
chairman of the budget committee.| 
He served as a class officer for two 
years and was treasurer of the Inter- 
fraternity Council, assistant leader of 
the Glee Club and a member of the 
technique electoral committee, the 
institute committee, the M. I. T. Ath- 
letic “ene wasn es and the varsity track 
squac . 


Garner, Tagore Professor 


URBANA, IIl., June 24—As the firet 
American to hold the Tagore professor- 
ship at the University of. Calcutta, 
India, Prof. James Wilford Garner, 
director of the political science de- 
partment of the University of Ilinois, 
will leave Aug. 15 for his new duties. 
At Calcutta he will lecture on recent 
development of internationa] law. 

Only Englishmen and native In- 
dians have hitherto been awarded the 
Tagore professorship, and the naming 
of Professor Garner for that honor re- 
sulted in immediate action by the 
University of Illinois ‘board of 
trustees, giving him permission to 
accept the offer. 


British Education 
Policy and Estimates} 


LONDON, England, (Special Cor- 
respondence)—-In moving the alloca- 


tion of the necessary: sum of money 
for education fer the year, Mr. Fisher, 
president of the Board of Education, 
took the opportunity to lay before the 
House of Commons an outline of the 
board in the form in which it has at 
length cryatallized out. It may at once 
be said that, after the warnings and 
fears of the past few months, the 
chief feeling of educationists is one 
of relief. The education service is 
certainly to be curtailed, but not 
nearly to the extent that at one time 
seemed likely. 

The amount by which the education 
estimates for the year fall short of 
those of a year ago is about £6,000,- 
000. But the actual reduction on 
items which will decrease the amount 
or quality of education in the country 
is not nearly so high as that. Over 
£1,000,000 represents savings due to 
a’ diminution of war service, and 


nearly £2,500,000- is the sum which |’ 


willbe saved by compelling teachers 
to contribute toward their pensions. 
The remainder, a sum of £2,500,000, 
is the total amount which will have 


lany effect. in 
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end most of that gle 
thlowed for, by economies 
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by restricting ing certain de ce dersagmnat 
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policy which will be Shiowel i the in the 
next year or two, The ous in-| 
juries to the educational: system in- 
volved ‘in compulsory exclision of 
children under 6 years of age, the 
enlargément of classes to an average 
of 60 and the reduction of teachers’ 
salaries, are all to be avoided, and 
economies are to ‘be sought In com- 
paratively minor matters. The in- 
spectorate is to be limited approxi- 
mately to its present strength; on 
this point the board is steering a 
middle course between the pressure 
of those who believe in more inspec- 
tion and the economists who take the 
view that money spent on inspection 
is fruitless’ expenditure. Mr. Fisher 
said that the school inspectors are the 
eyes and ears of the Government, and 
provide the necessary guarantees as 
to the value obtained for the money 
voted by Parliament. 

One point in Mr. Fisher’s speech 
has -not. been welcomed by. education- 
ists, and that is his dictum that ex- 
pert and skilled teachers are not need- 
ed in the infants’ schools. 


be sifected. Mr Fisher | ' 


=| New Methods of | nstruction 


ieee | | Vienna, Austria » 
Special Correspondence. 


is entirely different from what 

it was 20 years, or even one 
year, ago. *The whole aspect of the 
public schools has been changed. The 
dry learning from textbooks and the 
monotonous prescribed grind of daily 
and weekly lessons have all been 
abolished. New and reformed meth- 
ods of instruction have been intro- 
duced, which are intended to develop 
spontaneousness. 

In the art-teaching, for instance, 
the pupils are allowed to choose their 
own subjects and to treat them in 
their own way. A teddy bear is shown 
as an object for modeling in clay, 
but the pupils are not required to 
make a slavish copy. One boy puts 
his bear on a stool, another has it 
on all-fours; and a third depicts the 
animal with outstretched paws. In 
drawing,. painting, and cutting out, 
the children, choose their own sub- 


ex to school in Vienna today pict 


jects, generally from the animal 


Chicago, Ill., June 24 

Special Correspondence 
HICAGO high school students 
are to be afforded every op- 


& portunity to gain the best in| 


higher education at greatest con- 
venience to them and at the lowest 
possible cost. The corner stone of 
the Crane Junior College, serving this 
object, was laid on June 20 with an 
appropriate ceremony. Peter A. Mor- 
tenson, superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, President William Kinley of 
the University of Illinois and William 
J. Bartholf, the principal of Crane 
Junior College, were the speakers. 
The new building will accommodate 
3500. technical high school students 


‘College will offer a wide variety of 
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and 1000 junior college students. It 
will be four stories in height and 
cover a city block. The cost will be 
$3,000,000. It will be completed by 
November, 1923. 

“The theory is that the Crane Junior 


courses of university standard for the 
high school pupil,” Mr. Mortenson told 
a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

“Then, too,” he said, “we think we 
will be able to offer in the training at 
this college the best instructors ob- 
tainable. It has been said that many 
of the universities use their best 
teachers for classes higher up, the 
last two and post-graduate years. This 
college gives the pupil the advantage 
of the best from the very start.” 


° 


' 


The Crane Junior College has been 
in operation since 191). It has 
assumed such proportions that it be- 
came necessary to push out the walls 
and build this larger building. It has 
met all the requirements of the North 
Central Assoctation of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, of which it is a 
member. The United States Govern- 
ment maintained at this institution a 
Students’ Army Training Corps unit 
of 260 students, one of the successful 
units in the country. Five hundred 
students have been graduated from it. 
It is a well-established integral part 
of the free public school system of 
Chicago. 

The work given at the college is 
part of the free tuition of the public 


Best Instructors for Lowest Class and Up, in City Junior College for Chicago 


school system. There are some extra 
fees in certain science courses, which 
do not exceed $5. The estimated cost 
of a college training taken away from 
home is $1,100. Students going to 


Crane Junior College not only save 
their living expenses, but have a far 
wider field from which to get outside 
employment after school hours than 


pupils in smaller college communities. ' 


The municipal college Mr. Bartholf 
regards as one of the most important 
assets a city could have. New York 
City has such a college, and there are 
three in cities in Ohio. Joliet and 
Chicago have the only such institu- 
tions in Illinois. As goon as possible, 
the course at Crane will be extended 
to four years. 


SS 


in Vienna’s Lower Schools 


ard of this work is 
Outdoor excursions a ping 
‘ment part in the new 
children are taken to bay 
spot, such as the Kahlen 
mountain lying within the 
The teacher points out see By sr 
esting features in geology and red 
and interests the children in the gen~ 
eral contour of the country, and tells 
of old legends connected with the 
locality. The next day the pupils 
write short descriptions of the excur+ 
sion 4nd compare the height of the 
Kahlenberg with other hills in the 
neighborhood. This, incidentally, 
teaches them addition and subtrac- 
tion. Arithmetic is taught in a prac 
tical way, the children working oo 
sums with real money or ple on, Bom 
keeping store. It is ow 
quickly they learn weights cent meas- 
ures and the current prices of food» 
stuffs. 
A ¢lass of girls will play the fairy 
story of “Hansel and Gretel” making 
the scenery with sand and branches 
of trees. Thus they are taught to 
distinguish the various kinds/of trees 
and also are warned against ruth- 
lessly plucking off branches and 
tearing up wild flowers when they 
are in the woods. 
Similar methods of teaching are 
adopted in the higher classes and all 
sorts of practical subjects connected 
with daily life are used as object 
lessons. Weather forecasting, for 
example, is one of these subjects. 
Charts for past months are studied 
and the connection between heat and 
cold, winds and clouds all carefully 
explained. The children are shown 
how to summarize these connections 
and draw from them the proper con- 
clusions. Weather has proved to be 
one of the most interesting studies. 
In introducing these reform meth- 
ods special efforts have been 
to get the parents interested in the 
school work of the children. Periodi- 
cal conferences between parents and 
teachers are held at which all sorts 
of school and home topics are dis- 
cussed. The consequence is that par- 
ents are already showing much keener 
and more intelligent interest in edu- 
cation. They send small objects to 
brighten the classrooms, and try to 
make the teachers’ work easier by 
sending the children to school with 
their home lessons properly prepared. 
Although these new educational 
methods have only been in force a few 
months there is no doubt as to their 
success, and they are attracting con- 
siderable attention in foreign coun- 


tries. 
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if it be not the element of 

eee, very undesirable 
e of this throwing of a child of 
among chil- 


edge and experience to know what 
he wants to get at the teahnical school 
and besides his more mature and bet- 
ter developed mind enables him to 


ond semester, it is amusing to see on 
their faces the expression of chastened 
joy and awe, and determination to die 
rather than not live up to their high 


cont ae 


fer | 


stretching will make a day cover more 
than 24 hours. 


Class Differences 


How One High School 
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_ families of modest circumstances. 


means must send his children to pub- 
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7 charged *y these private schools. This 


_ dren to private schools while at the 
_ same time they are paying taxes for 


: ome is eee with the situation, 
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parentage 

‘homes in which English is 
» native tongue, is that the lat- 
pugh sheer preponderance of! 
" y impart to the for- 
mer bers , peculiar idiosyncracies of 
eec. many of which are distressing 

7 lover blag pure English. 
: parents have been hor- 
. fe iy disvover that their children 
_ Were habitually using such phrases as 
"TI no can” for “I cannot;” “O’ heah” 
@ nearly as it can be set down on 
) for “Over here;” and “Why 
4 he no can?” for “Why can’t he?” 
Bs Investigation coebly we Pon 
; 1 Bah Phrases are ic ed up from those 
_ children who come from non-English- 
ie homes, and who so heavily 


r all others in the _— 
Hawai, 


Undemocratic Condition 


Recognition of the seriousness of 
this situation has resulted in the es- 
- tablishment at Honolulu and other 
centers of population in the islands 

schools in which the at- 
may be restricted as may 

‘be dtemed desirable or necessary. As 
one means of barring certain unde- 

* a high rate of tuition is 


_ serves, as was intended, to bar the 
hordes of children from the poorer 
_ alien families, but unfortunately it 
in the same way to bar the 

mn of many white American 


Thus the white American of small 


ie schools and ‘expose them to the un- 
a mistakably harmful influence of the 
- ” English so commonly used 
_ by children from oriental and Ha- 
_ Waiian families, while the wealthier 
American families pay sizable sums 
_ for the privilege of sending their chil- 


the support of the public schools. 


endured with but little 
ey = the entire 24 years during 
Hawaii has been a part of the 

‘United States. 
_ Renewed Demand for Solution | 
The recent very considerable influx 
white American families into 
_ Hawall, and particularly into Hono- 
_ tulu, coupled with a change of politi- 
cal administration, has stimulated 
(oad efforts to force the department 
of public instruction at Honolulu to 
- take official cognizance of the school 
and to take definite steps 
- looking to the establishment ‘of a 
set aside for pupils who come 
English-speaking families. Pres-- 
here thus brought to bear has resulted 
a conference of educators being 
by the Governor, at which pe- 
from groups of citizens were 
ow) and discussed, and the petition- 
, ai were offered an opportunity to be 
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get what he wants with comparative 
ease. 


“General studies offered in connec- 


tion with the more technical courses 
of training fulfill a great need and 
unquestionably form 
part of any course of technical train- 
ing, but whether or not a student 
derives very tangible benefits from his 
courses of general 
largely upon himself. 


an important 


study depends 
“A student should realize that his 


approach to his regular study is for 
the purpose of mental discipline to 
result in the widening of ‘the horizons 
of knowledge; while his approach to 
his general reading is for mental re- 
laxation and insight, to result in the 
widening of the horizons of life.” 


In discussing the importance of self- 


expression in writing and speaking,}he knows the fu 
the author points out that the engi- 
neer is no longer the isolated calcu- 
lator of the past, but is called upon 
to throw himself bodily into the strug- 
gle of modern business and therefore 
should improve his ability to express 
himself at the time when he is ob- 
taining his regular course of training. 


“An important part of education is 


learning how to study. When memory 
work is encountered there is only one 
right 
this is by understanding. A helpful 
method in practice is to make your- 
self review rapidly the ground you 
have covered before. beginning work 
on a more advanced lesson. 
study the work you have to do, then 
get a suitable schedule and plan to 
utilize every hour fully. However, 
you must 
schedule and not let it run you. 


method of memorizing—and 


First 


take care to run. the 


“In passing exams there are certain 


principles underlying one’s prepara- 
tion, one’s mental attitude, and the 
proper use of one’s time, which should 
be heeded. 
study consistently and 
your subjects throughout the term. 
Secondly, have your own books and 
notes and keep them always handy 
for review or reference. 
nical course it is essential that you 
review your subjects; 
be done by hard, concentrated effort,” 
writes Mr. Conant. 


The first principle is to 
thoroughly 


In a tech- 


this can best 


The financial question, with the 


problems of scholarships, borrowing 
and earning money while in college, 
is discussed from the viewpoint of the 
undergraduate who is trying ta make 
both ends meet. 
thrift and plans for keeping an ex- 
pense account are given as methods 
for lessening the financial 
ties. 
as fraternities, athletics, social activ- 
ities and a home are also included in 
this book of advice for the engincer- 
ing student. 


Simple methods of 
difficul-; 


Other things in college life such 


L. W. Conant, the author, is an in- 


structor in the economics department 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech-| 


Yunder a system which has been’ 


HAT progress does a vehicle | 

make that is drawn by a 

plow horse and race horse, 
hitched together? How much chance 
has the race horse of showing his 
speed, or the plow horse of showing 
his strength and endurance? These 
are, in substance, the questions that} 
high school English teachers ask each 
other all over the country wherever 
English teachers forgather. 

If a student has passed his — 
mar schoo] arithmetic and been pro- 
moted, his high school mathematics 
teacher can be reasonably sure that 
ndamentals of adding, 
subtracting, dividing, and multiply- 
ing; standards of knowledge in this 
subject can be, and are, uniform. No 
matter what their theories@of teach- 
ing mathematics may be, if a hundred 
mathematics teachers correct the 
same paper they will all mark ex- 
aetly the same mistakes, and agree 
that they are mistakes. The same is 
true, to a large extent, of most of the 
studies in primary and secondary 
education — with the. exception of 
English, This is because the whole 
quality of a pupil's intellect, not to 
mention his temperament, his family 
training, and his social background, 
are reflected in his English work, oral 
and written. One is slow, plodding, 
unimaginative, but technically cor- 
rect; another is careless and unre- 
liable, but brilliant and original. One 
has been promoted for one good qual- 
ity, in spite of obvious defects, an- 
other for an entirely different trait. 

It is obvious that each, when he 
reaches the high school, should be 
strengthened where he is weak, en- 
couraged to advance even further 
where he is strong. But the ob- 
viously right is poles away from prac- 
tice. Every high school English 
teacher has had a Aliscouraging time 
trying to solve the problem of how to 
teach Johhny grammar, Mary fluency, 
Thomas punctuation, Sara sentence 
structure, and Frank originality,'all at 
the same time—and a very short time 
at that. The answer, of course, is 
simple, as any teacher will tell you; it 
can’t be done. That is, it can’t be 
done under the system followed by 
most schools, whereby all high school 
freshmen are lumped together in the 
same English course, regardless of 
individual needs. It can be done 


adopted by a few of the schools of 
the country, and carried out by some} 
of them for several years with marked 
success. 
The Sioux Falls Experiment 
One of these is All Saints School at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., one of the oldest 


Systematized the English Course 


and most influential sehools foe girls 
in the middle west. The girls who 
enter the high school] department come 
from every walk of life, and have 
every degree of preparation—or lack 
of it. The greatest variation in their 
mental equipment is, of course, in 
their English. TO meet this situation, 
Miss Jessica Sherman, for many years 
head of the English department, 
worked out a system which has been 
followed successfully for several years. 

The English courses, which nat- 
urally include a certain amount of 
reading and study of standard books, 
as well as oral and written composi- 
tion, are each divided into two distinct 
halves, corresponding in time with the 
semesters. The first semester of each 
year is a literature course. The pupils 
in this are graded just as in any other 
school—freshmen, sophomores, and so 
forth—and the work is almost al] 
reading, with oral and a few written 
reports of books read, and class dis- 
cussion. There is not noticeable any 
too great variation in the ability of 
the pupils to read and discuss. 

Regrouping the Students 

In January the task is begun of 
regrouping the girls into classes in 
accordance with their individual needs. 
That sounds almost too good, doesn’t 
it? But this is how it is done: Every 
girl in the high school, except a pos- 
sible two or three who have earned 
exemption, as explained later, has to 
take a series of examinations known 
as “classification tests.” The number 
of these tests has varied, but has gen- 
erally been three. The first is simply 
to write a two or three-page compo- 
sition, in class, on one of five or six 
suggested subjects, requiring no pre- 
vious preparation.’ These are rated, 
not on technique primarily, but on 
subject matter and general composi- 
tion, as falling in Class A, C, D, or E 
—A being the highest. 

The pupils then all take an exam- 
ination in eorrect grammatical form, 
designed to find out whether or not 
they can detect and correct the com- 
mon errors of spoken English, such 
as “these kind,” incorrect use of pro- 
nouns and adverbs, and “may” and 
“can.” According to this test they 
are again rated as A, C, D, or E. 

, The third examination is one in the}. 
essentials of punctuation, 
dents being given an unpunctuated 

assage to punctuate correctly. A 
ourth examination, somewhat in the 
manner of an intelligence test, was 
given at first, but later abandoned. It 
seemed superfluous, and besides, there 
is a limit to the number of. papers 
that even the most conscientious 
teacher can correct; no amount of 


j 


A careful study of the tabulated 
records of these examinations places/ a 
each pupil, for the secand semester's 


work, in classes A, ©, D, or B, irre- 
spective of her standing in other sub- 
jects. And in that class she finds those 
others who have exactly the same 
needs and limitations, as neatly 
sorted out as cream from a separator. 
Class E, the lowest, devotes itself for 
the second semester to a drill on 
technique—grammar, simple punctua- 
tion, one-page themes and a great 
deal of oral work. Class D works 


somewhat along the same lines, except 


that it has a little more written work, 
a little less oral, and is a little more 
advanced. Class C is straight com- 
position and rhetoric, about half way 
between the usual junior and senior 
work. A and B, not previously men- 
tioned, are the most advanced courses 
and are given on alternate years; A is 
short story and advanced description, 
and B is public speaking. 

It was feared, when the system was 
inaugurated, that the girls would re- 
sent being reclassified, as brilliant 
freshmen sometimes rise to C, and 
poorly prepared seniors, new to the 
school, often drop to D. But such has 
not been the case. There is a satisfac- 
tion in not being overshadowed by 
any other frog in your puddle, and a 
very lively sense of pride if you have 
been graduated. by your own efforts, 
to larger puddles. The girls in E and 
D are ambitious to advance to C; the 
girls in C feel the worth of their 
achievement, and the girls, the select 
minority, who have “made” A, are 
bursting with pride. When they come 


into class on the first day of the sec-/| j 


estate. To the teacher this group is 
real delight. 


Of course the great outstanding 


difficulty about this system is that, in 
the middle of every year, it knocks 
the schedule into a thousand pieces. 
Teachers of other subjects do not say 
kind things about an English depart- 
ment run on this plan. But in time 
their anger always cools, the schedule 
is fitted in, somehow, and all is 
serene—until the middle of next ‘year, 
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In W, hich 1 Hear Good Music and — 
Ask Myself a Question About Art 


1 WAS in a motion picture theater, 
one of those great edifices which 
| have risen in all the metropolitan 
circles of the world to bear witness 
to the lure of the film and to over- 


shadow their older, shabbier “raat monies. 


still holding to the dignified tradi- 


tions of the spoken drama. 
ways been advertised as the world’s 
largest theater, and you were not dis- 
posed to suspect an overenthusiastic 
press agent as you followed the usher 
in the dark down the gentle slope of 
the lone aisle with the full stride that 
you might use in walking down some 
familiar woodland glade on a starlit 
evening. Above, on all sides, velvet 
darkness and the sense of great space, 
and only the flickering square of light 
fay ahead and the impatient, furtive 
rays of the usher’s flashlight near at 
hand upon which the eyes might 
focus. Then, seated, the unreality of 
it all faded away, the distant square 
of light become a mayor unveiling a 
tablet (his face meantime well turned 
to the camera), and 
was more than monopolizing 
chair-arm between you. 

It was the end of a news reel, the 
great organ crashed into “Sailing, 
Sailing,’ as a dreadnaught steamed 
full on into the audience and the lights 
came on. No starlit glade now, but 
row upon row, thousands of heads, 
turned downward to programs or 
aside in conversation, or staring about 
with the lethargic stare of a movie 
audience. Then the house lights were 
lowered and the huge orchestra, 
bathed in a spectacular, rosy glow, be- 
gan that delightful, disconnected, 
melodious tuning up that never fails 


the 


to give its anticipatory thrills, and. 
looking, in their brown coats, for all | 


the world like a great nest of wrens 
awakened by the dawn. A spotlight, 
directed upon the stage from some 
celestial balcony high overhead, dis- 
closed pitilessly the soloist at the 
piano, a Chilean virtuoso, with hands 
and arms that seemed strangely long 
as he reached from his chair to the 
keys. There came the quick, metallic 
taps of the conductor beating on his 


Stand and through the house came the| great curtain, and to find in some) 


impetuous, free, yet beautifully re- 


lated phrases of a Tschaikowski con-/|amentally there is na reason why it) 


certo. It was as if, somewhere in the 
darkness, there had been suddenly 


It had al- | 


your neighbor | 


opened some gigantic, unseen door to 
let in a clean and swelling wind. The 
audience was quickened, forgot the 
theater, forgot itself, forgot at last 
the orchestra and the soloist in lis- 
tening to those rapid, thronging har-| 


+ vw ? 


But for some reason I myself was 
‘thinking more of the audience than 
‘the music that evening. 


‘sensed the change in their thought 
‘there came to me a curious realiza- 
‘tion. I seemed to see, in a synthetic 
‘pattern of little flashes, all that that 
crowd of people had passed through in 
‘the hours which had preceded their 
coming to the theater. It came as one 
of those rapid, broken impressions 
which one gains of a city district from 
an elevated train in glancing momen- 
tarily into hundreds of uncurtained 
| windows. I saw them over hasty 
| meals in tiny apartment dining rooms, 
‘all furnished horribly alike, and in 
crowded, noisy Italian and French 
restaurants where five courses and a 
| three-piece orchestra m&y be had for 
65 cents. I saw them packed in roar- 
ing subway expresses whose wheels 
shrieked shrilly on the curves, and 
pressing their way impatiently down 
the feverish avenues where motor 
horns ripped the alr and electric signs 
defied the eyes, I saw them with 
minds still filled with rent billa and 
newspaper headlines and office poll- 
tics and neighborhood gossip, pressing 
on, pressing on, pressing on, seeking 
and finding, in this moment—release. 
Aa the strains of the instruments filled 


the alr, all the worldly worries and |. 


strivings and fear were as nothing. 
Life had found some reason, 
> > > 


I have found myself recalling the 
Impressions of that evening many 


And as I’ 


is the clearer medium of expressio 
We have al) had our individual ex 
riences of this feeling of release as 
we have stood before certain canvases. 
I myself shall never forget an old 
fellow, perhaps a bricklayer, perbaps 
4s metal worker or a carpenter, whom 
-f noticed standing’ a full half hour 
before a Vermeer in the Metropolitan 
Museum. (What was he seeing? What 
was he getting? I wanted to ask him, 
but I knew he could tell me nothing.) 
And we have seen groups of people 
before some suddenly unveiled canvas 
painting, silently receive its mes- 
sage, 
But as a rule, though we are grate- 
fully silent when good music is played, 
we are anything but quiet, in our 
minds, at least, when a picture is be- 
fore us. We stare the poor thing out 
of countenance. Before it has had 
time to say a word we ask why it is 
this, or why it isn’t that. Or else we 
begin to discuss its character or go 
rambling on about the trip to Niagara 
it reminds us of. You wouldn’t treat 
a friend so, You wouldn't treat so a 
stranger whom you had just met. If 
we could only learn to be as silent 
before a picture as before music, and 


let it‘talk to us. G. 8. L. 


times since, And always there has 
come with them Into my mind the 
query, Will the art of painting ever 
do what the art of music can do? Will 
'crowds of people ever come, at the end 
of long, hard hours at home and office, 
‘to sit in a great gallery, to watch, all 
the drawing back of a 


impatience, 
| beautiful canvas, joy—-release? Fund- 


‘should not be so. Art has all to offer 
| that music has and in many ways it 


Comprehensive Exhibit of 
Miss Mary Cassatt’s Prints 


Chicago, June 19. 

RINT MAKERS and print collec- 
Pir alike acknowledge a rare 

»pportunity in the assembly of 
150 prints in black and white and with 
color by Miss Mary Cassatt, which are 
on view in the print rooms at the Art 
Institute, this month. Once before the 
Collection was shown privately at the 
(irolier Club in New York, not so long 
neo, when a catalogue was made by 
Kennedy, the compiler of the famous 
Whistler catalogue, of a Grolier Exhi- 
bition, Tt ia illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of many unique items in the 
collection. 

Both events were possible, owing to 
the genorosity of Robert Hartshorn of 
New York, who owna tho majority of 
the Cassatt prints, and Chicago has 
a special interest in the display, since 
Martin A. Ryerson, vice-president of 
the Art Inatitute, bas loaned his Paris 
aet of Miss Cassatt'’s prints with color, 
to oxtend the variety of this extraordl- 
mary showing of life work in one 
medium. 

A Collector of “States” 

The passion of the print collector is 
a strange obsession, if let go to the 
full. Mr. Hartshorn has the many- 
sided interests of a genuine print ,col- 
lector, since his taste embraces all 
phases of the art of one worker, the 
fruits of her imagination and the out 
Pit, as thoy say in businoss, of her 
“trial proofs,” “states,” notes of sub- 
ject material and notes of technical 
experiments, and all sorts of impres- 
sions with individual marks, For ex- 
nimple, there are not loss than seven 
impressions and curious states of a 
Certain plate, indicating that Miss 
Cassatt wae tireless in seeking some 
peculiar effect she had in mind, 

Ever since photography set back the 
painstaking art of the engraver as 
maker of many prints at large, the 
nrta of line engraving, etching, mezzo- 
tint and their kindred have been rele- 
pated to aristocratic uses for the few, 
rather than picture making for the 
many. And yet the etchers and en- 
gravers have been doing remarkable 
work in this half century and longer 
of twilight, while the public is buying 
cheap reproductions of photographic 

rocesses, when they might have 
Dought signed originals in prints on 
papers to last for centuries and to be 
treasured for all time—for it is cer- 
tain that in the vast amount turned 
out by earnest workers, there are 
some of those values which remain 
when Time sifts the mass and fashion 
turns its back on schools. 


Stadying With Degas 

Miss Mary Cassatt belongs t6 the 
senior class of women who went to 
France to study in the atelier of Degas 
and to catch the spirit of the Impres- 
sionists, then changing the atmosphere 
of opinions in technique. About the 
Same time the enthusiasm for the mas- 
ters of the Ukiyoye School, the block 
print artists of Japan, was arising 
overseas, with James McNeill Whistler, 


' “the stormy petrel of change,” casting 
this spell upon inquiring students who 
had no guiding star of their own. 

' Of all Americans of this period, Miss 
Cassatt most clearly reflects the in- 
fluence and the battle between an indi- 
Viduality determined to express itself 
nd the fascination of “art for art's 
Sake;” that is, technique for the accome 
plishment of its methods first, and the 
message or spirit of composition sec- | 


. 
: 


ond. Studying this illuminating dis- 
play of work, much of which no doubt 
was never intended for the public, it 
will be seen that the technician gained 
and the complete artistic expression 
lost. 

Yet a golden thread of universal 
interest in a single theme, that of 
mother and child, binds Miss Cassatt's 
work into a volume of poetry, one 
bold would say, a book of free verse 
in etching, dry point, drawings and 
aquatint. The devotion of womanhood 
to ‘the child, the dependence of in- 
fancy and the tasks of dally care of 
the mother of the common people, 
Miss Cassatt has turned from arlstoc- 
racy and beauty to the French woman 
and nurse of the working folk. Witha 
heart for her subject, she haa sketched 
the child in ite mother's arm, bathed, 
caressed and always at one with its 
mother, In the majority of the 150 
prints the various phases of technical 
handling are used with the intention 
of securing a certain effect. And fre- 
quently, the critic is held intent by 
a dry point in which much is given 
with the ald of a few graceful lines. 
The art of suggestion plays a part. 
Color is used to make beautiful pat- 
terns in the design of the print, 


The Color Prints 

Writing of a series which leans 
toward the Japanese color print, in 
the Print Collection Quarterly, Miss 
Cassatt said: “I was entirely ignorant 
of the method when I began, and as all 
the plates were colored by me, I 
varied sometimes, The manner of ap- 
plying the color was done with the 
intention of attempting an imitation 
of Japanese methods, Of course I 
abandoned that somewhat after the 
firat plate and tried more for atmos- 


phere,” 
In the above lies the confession of 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


| 


pe 
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{Greeks surely did the same. 


- 


LITTL® circulay trom Lendon 
A\ sanouncing the publication of 
two water-color woodcuts gives 


reason for reflection. .One print is 
“The Centaur,” by John D. Batten, an 
artist, who has already tesued many 
| iiustrated many 
one of 

a 


Albert 

Art 8 | 

the Royal Academy. , 

limited, one to 75, the other to 25. The 


‘second print, “Magnolia,” is by Mary 


— 1 harry of it also have 
n bought the same museum ‘and, 
‘the same society, and the edition is 


4 limited to 55. These facts are quoted 


ALEXANMDEF2 


‘ 


GAIN and Again. there. appear 
artistic temperaments unable to 
express themselves in te 

within the limitations of one art. 
They may be poets and musicians like 
Wagner, or sculptors and painters 
like Archipenko, It is the sound re- 
action against the specialization of 
modern art which gives the strong 
accent of sincerity to Archipenko’s ex- 
periments, He misses space in paint- 
ing and color in sculpture, and his de- 
fiant attitude is quite understandable, 
although it is not always possible to 
follow him. .Archipenko produces 
polychrome sculpture, but the—old 
It was a 
mistake of our grandfathers to believe 
that antique sculpture was Originally 
monochrome, and some modern artists 
have experimented with materials of 


‘various shades and description, and 
have also tried to paint their statues. 


‘ 


the three-dimensional space in, paint- 
ing. The painters of the Renaissance 
and the baroque did exactly the same 
thing; they were proud of the dis- 
covery of perspective which enabled 
them to give an adequate image of 


tried nearly all modern ways. One 
thinks of Robert Browning, whose 
philosophy was greater to him than 
a study. of verse which his message 


overweighted, while Miss Cassatt por- 
mits her epic of motherhood to remain 
in the background while she plays 
with a number of schomes’ to ex- 
press it. 

The Paris Sot (loaned by Martin A. 
Ryerson) reminds us of a brilliant 
company of young men and at least 
one gifted woman, who created an era 
of prints with color which had power 
to enchant and to unveil scenes among 
French people, writing fresh chapters 
of liveliness. The Paris Set in color} 
is divided in groups on the north and 
west walls of the Inatitute Print Room, 
standing out bravely from their neigh- 
bors and, as Ruskin has said, niaking 
‘nests for pleasant thoughts.” While 
her associates in Paris were taking 
notes in cafés and the streets, Miss 
Cassatt kept discreetly within the 
bounds of her own taste. Her printa 
of the Paris Set are among the most 
attractive of the exhibition. Lines of 
grace and meaning inclose the fig- 
ures and represent the vital idea. At 
a distance, the design and its decora- 
tive force give a pleasant impression. 
Indeed, among the French etchors with 
color, the sense of drawing and paint- 
ing a decoration for the walls was 
conspicuous, 


Variations of the One Theme 
As one theme is repeated with vari- 


the experimentalist, Miss Cassatt 


ations, it is dificult to picture in words 


any print for the reader. The women 
and children are of the round, robust 
type of humanity. The dominating 
emotion is personal affection. There 
are quaint attitudes, and babies that 
mako a universal appeal, but nearly 
always the working artist is more in- 


terested in her plan of work rather 
than the picture for others, A print 
with cobor of a “Woman and Child” is 
more nearly satisfying from every 
point of view than many others, It 
is a dry point, the woman with ele- 
ments of loveliness holding a child 
whose head réminds one of an Infant 
with a Madonna by Botticelli. 

When all is said, we return to the 
secret of the importance of Mr. Harts- 
horn's-collection supplemented by the 
Paris Set loaned by Mr. Ryerson, The 
working etcher (whose number is in- 
creasing for the love of the art an 
the service of patrons) has the his- 
tory of a life work of struggle and ex- 
periment and attainment. It is a lib- 
eral education, in its way, offering 
instruction and encouragement to all 
who work with the needle on the plate 
to “try out,” and are not afraid to try 
the same subject half a dosen times. 
The examples from the “Twelve Dry- 
Points” afford a worth-while show all 
their own. It is possible that Miss 
Cassatt is even now contemplating, if 
she has not accomplished them, plates 
that are the fruit of years of experi- 
ence and which crown her years of 
endeavor. 

Although born in Pittsburgh and 


claimed by America, this artist has 
looked upon France as her home since 
it is easier to find circles of artists 
and the atmosphere of appreciation in 
the French capital, with its many 
ateliers of instructors and advantages 
in museums. Her paintings 'inm 

takably influenced by French fash- 
ions on canvas and yet breathing her 
own individuality, have given elements 
of distinction to the displays of the 
Academy of Design im New York, and 
the ‘large national and. international 
shows in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and elsewhere, Her striking 
compositions, French women and chil- 
dren in original poses painted in 
bright color, are sought for by mu- 
foums. They are: easily recognizable, 
And because of this personality and 
its sincerity, she was voted a member 
of the National. Aéademy of, Design 
and in France {fg.a Chevalier of the 


q Legion of Honor. 


Thinking of her paintings in rela- 
tion to her etchings and this collec- 
tion so extended. in ita offerings, her 
awards of honors and gold medals 
have been given on the strength of 
her canvases; It is true that exhibits 
of prints offer few awards. The Met- 
ropolitan Museum, New York, owns 
her “Mother and Child”; the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, Washington, “La Femme 
au Chior, ; the Museum of Fine Arta, 
Boston, “At the Opera”; the National 
Gallery, Washington, “Caresse Hnfan- 
tine’; Detroit Museum, “Femmes et 
Enfant”; Wilstanch Gallery, ‘Philadel- 

hia, “On he Balcony"; Worcester 

scum, other and Ohild"; Art 
Institute, Chicago, “The Tollet,” and 
the peer et Gallery, Paris, 
“Mother and Child,” 
| No previous exhibition of the year 
‘in the print rooms has excited. so 
imuch interest, Connolsseurs are as 
‘curious as the layman who has known 
|Misa Cassatt these many years in 
| paintings, and even the casua! ob- 
| Server stops before a sympathetic 
| drawing of George Moore, which may 


iets oo ‘ \; be an unveiling of his inner self. Miss 


Photographed by Peter A. Juley 


| Cassatt has found the meditative and 
‘not. the militant Englishman. Not 
‘least in the way of novelty is the fact 
, that some prints bear a record of hav- 
‘ing been in the Beaurdley and. the 
Roger Marx collections before being 
acquired for this set, which has 
largely come from Miss Cassatt her- 
self. Truly, collections of work of a 
lifetime with tha background of per- 
sonal history and commentary can un- 
veil much for discussion. As one 
leaves~the gallery, he passes a por- 
trait of Miss Cassatt, her back to the 
viewer, as she stands in a gallery of 
the Louvre, and was. sketched by the 
French master, Degas. 

4 LENA M. McCAULEY. 


The Seventh Annual Exhibition of the 
Gallery-on-the-Moors, East Gloucester, 
Mass., will open Aug. 9 and continue 
|'through Aug. 27; pictures and sculp- 
ture will be received Aug. 3, 4 and 5. 
An invited jury, representing wide in- 
terests, in locality and point of view, 
will pass upon admissions. Plans are 
being formed for creating a fuller par- 
ticipation by exhibitors, and greatly 
increasing the interest and co-opera- 
tion of the public. 


AIRCHIFPENAO ~' 


Alexander Archipenko and the: 
Problemsof Modern Sculpture 


Archipenko attempts to translate’ 


here to show that the two prints have 
the recommendation of official recog- 
nition and of rarity so dear to the 
collector and the amateur. It is, there- 
fore, the more surprising to anybody 
accustomed to American rather than 
English prices, that the artiste, who 
are the printers and aggre os as 
well, should’ be selling the prints for 
one guinea and a half each, or about 

Now, it is true that the value of art 
ts not to be measured by its price, 
which, to the real art lover, should be 
the last cohsideration. But it is no 
leas true that artists themselves some- 
times fancy that the merit of their 
work is proved by its cost. The réa- 
son why the little circular, advertising 


their visual impressions. They de- 
snised medieval painting as they 
would have despised modern painting 
which voluntarily confines itself to 
two dimensions. *The merit of the 
cubists was,;that “they reintroduced 


Had not the ardor of the cubists 
gradually deteriorated, a new art. 


| 


 beliée 


the problem of space in. painting. | 
Archipenko was one of the most dar- |. 
{ng exponents of the cubistic doctrine. | | 


"A Circular and a Letter 


print® at what to many must stom %& 
ret‘new, Bits Ietay ac nas bo. 


it begins to be appreciated 
It is another matter, however, with the 
American who, before he has wade 
name or fame, fears that if he does 
insist. upon the excellence of his 
k in the 1 e of dollars and 
cents, nobody will discover how excel- 
lent it is. The American, anyway, ‘s 
apt not to think much of things for 
which he does not pay more they 
are worth. Nor does he e an ap- 
nog of inferiority by asking less 
or what he does than anybody else. 
To. believe in one’s self, in one’s 
own ability, is the first step to suc- 
But there is no forcing that 
upon others until something is 
done to justify it. It may show a 
splendid confidence on the part of a 
er painter nobody ever heard of 
fore to charge the prices of a 
‘Boldini or a Sargent. It looks well 
in a cataldgue. But will the little 
red mark or gold star of sale go on 
bis portrait unless, out of the cata- 
logue, he descends suddenly from bis 
high ‘horse? He might lower™ his 
standard unasked, were he to find out 
what Boldini and Sargent were satis- 
fled with on the threshold of their 
, prices soar 


are now an story, 

demand is created even for con 
raries, even artificially, there is no 
bottom to.the collector's yp Be 
not simply because of é ’s 
valuation that a ny 1s 4 


might have arisen, in which factors of | gown 


could: have 
Archipenko . calls his 


painting -and sculpture: 
been fused. 


peinture;” but what he strives for, un- 
consciously perhaps, is in fact archi- 
tecture. Only fn architecture can the 


plied with the factor of color and 
space. { , 
)- It is somewhat ironical that a style 
essentially architectural should flour- 
ish in an age so little favorable to 
building as the present epoch of re- 
construction. Owitig to lack of oppor- 
tiihities, the cubists ‘decorate cinemas 
and cafés. Archipenko produces 
statuettes for the drawing room. A 
style of the. vigor and dramatic inten- 
sity of the baroque becomes a frivol- 
ous affair, something like 
XV. It is a pert charmin 
full of subtle invention and 
Affects. Archipenko's architectural 
“vein” reveals itself in his thorough- 
ness of design, 

Like other cubists, Picasso, for ex- 
ample, Archipenko has a marvelous 
sense for line rhythm, which the im- 

ressionists lacked. The. value of the 

eautiful line, the perfect contour, has 
been reintroduced and again we are 


style 


ideas he holds be realized; for there i¢ 
abstPact geometrical forms are im-/| 


Louts 


works in that mixed style “sculpto-} be 


hen 


rounds of studios « 
simply cannot afford to, and 
most successful artist may be eb 4 
red by the money value he 
is work as the merest 
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elicate | h 


able to appreciate a designer” like | res 


Ingres and 
sionists had dethroned. Unnoticed by 
the general public a revaluation. of 
sesthetic values has taken place, With 
regard to color, taste has a no epanace 
lately, Slowly degrading’ s like 
those on architectural tracings and 
oriental miniatures, which the impres- 
siontats would have found rather dull, 
are mitch appreciated now. 
Archipenko is perhaps at his best 


aéry design. Unlike many cubists 
Archipenko admires nature; he does 


ing; with him it is a matter 
idealism. , , 

In his portraits of Mme. Archipenko 
the likeness is not neglected or sac- 
rificed to an wathetic persuasion; it 
persists in spite of the conventional 
mode of its presentation. The portrait 
in profile is particularly representa- 
‘five of Archipenks's manner, It is 
one of his, sculpto-paintings, in which 
he combines the elements of a bae- 
relief with that of painting. The vio- 
lent foreshortening of. the Iines, the 
ingenious arrangement of the back- 

round,-which is composed of many 
aceta, the treatment of the figure, 
which is divided into planea, the col- 
oring of the etatue, everything con- 
tributes to the unusual sensation im- 
parted. The light is prevented from 
gliding smoothly on the surfaces; in- 
stead it is broken up, unfolding a 
variety of effects. . ne 

The sculpture of Archipenko does 
not fail to convey a profound impres- 
sion if it is examined in terms of the 
problem the artist was. trying to 
solve. The point is whether his 
genius is strong enough to force the 
spectator’ to see hig production from 
his own particular angle. But it 
is impossible to tell whether the 
artist himself will stick to his 
theory of today, fof his art has been 
undergoing continual change since 
1910, when he began to be noticed, 
and may hold in store many an un- 
expected solution. 

Archipenko is of Slavonic race, a 
Ukrainian, in the full maturity of 
his talent. His works have been ex- 
hibited in New York, Paris, Berlin and 


present he is arranging an exhibition 
in Italy. ; 


-_ —— 


The painting by Gardner Symons, 


entitled “The Gleam on the Hilltop,”: 


which was awarded the Altman Prize 
in the recent exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, has become the 
property of the Montclair (N. J.) Art 
Museum, under the terms 
of Henry W. Ranger. 


in his water colors of a soft tone and |} 


not deform it for the sake of distort- 


Munich; among other cities, and at! 


pect, 
phael, whom the impres-| should not 


Modern Paintings 
and DRAWINGS 
~~ Bronzes by | 
PAUL MANSHIP 

At the 


New Galleries 


Scott & Fowles 


667 Fifth Avenue 
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Friday. Night: A Memory 


bs, Bw Friday evening, when I| muddy; but she always had a canary- 


was a little boy, 


supper with my aunt. She al- 


_ ways had what I liked, or, on the 


rare occasions when she had rice 


a pudding, which I did not like, she 


put raisins in it. She was very neat, 
and I alwayg sat up straight and be- | 


a haved myself, and was careful to 


lay my knife and fork on the edge of | 


pronunciation and grammer. 
thought I was a wonderful child, be-' 


cause I told her I was—that is, I al- | 


Ways put my best foot forward, and 
gave her outlines of the books I was 
reading. She was the only person: 
who treated me with the dignity I de- 
served. Although she was five times 
as old as I, one would never have 


‘= known it from our conversation; but 


whether I talked like a boy of sixty, | 
or she like a woman of ten, I do not 
remember. Whenever I read a funny | 


a story, I treasured it up to tell her, be- | 
_ Cause she always laughed whether 


there was any point or not, and) 


And she stored up memories of her 


a girlhood in Brooklyn to tell me. 


> > > 
She used to tell how as a girl she 


had gone with her friends across the 


Fulton Ferry and had ridden down to) 


the Battery on the horse-cars to eat | 
_ oysters at Dorlon’s, or to hear ‘Jenny | 


Lind sing at Castle Garden, under the | 


z patronage of Mr. Barnum; and how at 


that time Bleecker Street was the fash- 
jonable street of the city, and was 
considered to be away up-town; and 


a how, one time, when she was going 


to a party in Brooklyn, she came to 


_ @ muddy lane—that is now Clinton 


Avenue—and couldn’t get across, and 


_ took off her little red shoes, of which | 
_ she was very proud, and carried them 
- over in her hand. My cousin lived | 
_ with her, and we never grew tired of 
listening to these stories, and a great 


others like them, because they 


4 _ were true, or she of telling them, be- 


_ cause they were memories. 
> > > 
“My aunt’s rooms always seemed sun- | 
Dinter than other rooms. I do not know , 
how she managed it, for she always. 


he carpet from fading. 


and clean. 


airs and tables always stood on | 

y the same spots. 

won whether | 
6s on. the floor in house-clean- 

so that she would know 
furniture belonged after- 
| She liked dogs, as she did all 
| but would never keep 
"one becayse his feet would have been 
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I used to take be 


} 


This pet, which was always pam-. 
| pered and spoiled, was also always) 
gifted with remarkable intelligence. It | 
would scold at your finger and peck 
at it, ruffling its feathers, and would | 
get into its swing when you told it to. 
(if it happened to feel like swinging), 
and would answer when you called. I. 
did not much care for canary-birds, 
and yet I always took a pocketful of 
chickweed or a bunch of shepherd's 


whenever I went to my aunt's. She 
knew the common names of most 
plants, was very successful with win- 


dow-boxes, and approved of my knowl- 


edge of herbs and trees. We both of 
us condemned to live in the city, loved 
country sights and sounds, and used 
to plan a country place which we 


i'said we should own some day. There 


ioned garden. 


| 


3 beamed at me over her spectacles. children, 


were to be horses and cows and 
‘chickens and bees, and an old-fash- 
Meanwhile she always 
‘kept a window full of geraniums and 
begonias and Chinese  primroses, : 
which she cared for as if they were 
They always grew well!, 

My cousin and I used to tease each 


|other when we were at my house, and 


‘cheat each other at croquet. 


Some- 


‘times I put heads of foxtail grass 
‘down her back, just to hear her squeal, 
because she thought they were cater- | 
East River from Brooklyn on the! 


pillars; and sometimes I used to shut . 
,her up in a closet, just to hear her. 
| kick. We used to climb fences and 
trees and chase chickens and fly kites | 


-and'play mumble-peg. But when we. 
were at my aunt’s we were very de-| 
mure. 
having there. 


We never thought of misbe- 
After supper my cousin | 
washed the dishes and I dried ‘them, 
being very sly and witty. about it, 


but in an entirely decorous manner, 
| while my aunt dozéed in her high- 
backed rocking-chair in the twilight. 


| When we had finished, my aunt would | 


wake up and I would carry her chair | 


‘into the parlor. | 
> + | 


down to keep never ceased 
Nevertheless, |There was also a field of wheat or 
ay always smelled sweet and /rye or barley on a china plaque that 
I suppose because they were |my sister had painted, and a large’ 
She had crocheted | picture of Beatrice Cenci with her | 
} on all the chairs—except when | begutiful 
them off with my back—and_. back. 


I used to! ' played “Rippling Brook” and “Moun- 
she made chalk-‘tain Breezes” on the piano, and I 
turned over the pages, while my aunt. 
rocked quietly, smiling and nodding 
her head. Sometimes she would sing 
softly, when she thought we were not 
listening, and then my cousin and I 
would exchange glances, but pretend 
not to hear. 
by going to the piano and playing and 
singing in a quavering voice, “Black- | 
Eyed Susan,” 
Opera,” which she had heard when she | 
was a girl. 
fidence, she went on and sang “Sally 
in Our Alley” and “Old Dog Tray.” I 
ey on this is my pleasantest memory 
of her. 


tended to plead the Corsican cause. | 
“When I asked him what’I could pos- 
sibly do in return for all his good- 
ness to me, he replied, ‘Solamente dis- 
ingannate il suo corte. Only undeceive 
your court. 
seen here. 
ask you. 
will be like a man come from the 
Antipodes.’ 
as a man of sensibility would in my 
situation naturally form. He saw at | 
| least one Briton devoted to his cause. 
I threw out many flattering ideas of 
future -political events, imagined the 
British and 
united both in commerce and in war, 
and described the blunt kindness and 
admiration with which the hearty, gen- 
erous common people of England 
would treat the brave Gorsicans.” 


critics to laugh at Boswell’s efforts on | . 
behalf of Corsica as a specimen of 
his characteristic presumption. 
efforts have indeed their comic aspect, 
and it is, moreover, clear that in all 


the rooms. 
a white alabaster vase wonderfully | 
carved with grape”’clusters and leaves | 
and tendrils, and a crystal ball with 
‘countless bubbles blown in it to form 
\& pattern. 
‘carefully every Friday evening and 


technique by playing “Les Papillons” 
or the “Invitation to the Dance,” we 
would get out the card table and | 
play euchre or casino. My aunt would 
laugh at her own mistakes and tap 
me with her fan when I took too 
many tricks. 
grow ashamed and would revoke, so 
that she might win. 


sleepy and would begin to nod. And 
then I would kiss my aunt good-night 
and go home. 


Corsica. His impudence in presenting 
himself, at the-age of twenty-five, to 
General Paoli has been more often 
dwelt upon than his intrepidity in going 
to the island at all.... 
much 
thought him a person of more dis- 
tinction and power than was really 
the case; perhaps since he had 
to draw Rousseau to the island, 
was fain to put up with this young 
Scotsman as a substitute, and get 
what advertisement and influence he 
could in England through him; but, 
however all this may be, certain it is 
that the two became fast friends. 
was 
reasons that the General placed Bos- 
well next him at dinner, permitted 
him to ride on his own horse with its 
trappings of crimson and gold. 


+ 
The parlor was the neates of all, 
On the mantel-shelf was) 


“Ronda, Spain,” 


I looked at these very 


to marvel at them. 


hair hanging down her 


Here in the parlor my cousin 


Once she surprised us. 


from the “Beggar's 


| 


Having overcome her dif- 


After my cousin had shown her 


I used sometimes to 


About ten o’clock she would grow 


R. .M. G. 


James Boswell in 


j . 
Corsica 
Boswell was the first Briton to visit 


Paoli made 


of his visitor. “Perhaps he 


iled 
he 


It 
international 


‘for no merely 


Paoli well knew that Boswell in- 


I 
Tell them what you have 
They will be curious to 
A man come from Corsica 


I expressed such hopes 


the Corsicans strictly 


It has been customary among 


His 


and cynical to deny.. 
ardently wished the success of the 
Corsican cause, and proposed to do 
what he could to promote it. 


ing this now famous costume. 
‘account which 
‘tains the following paragraph: 


room, he drew universal attention.” 


Whither, O splendid ship, thy white 


That fearest not sea rising nor sky 


Whither away, fair rover, and what 


When skies are cold and misty, and 
Wilt thou glide on the blue Pacific, 


In a summer haven asleep, thy white 


Already arrived am inhaling the 


I watch thee enter unerringly where 


Thy sails for awnings spread, thy 
Nor -is aught, from the foaming reef 
Peak. that 
Than thou, so upright, so stately, and 


And yet, O splendid ship, unhailed and 


That thou hast a purpose joyful, 


»,Boswell very 


He took back with him a suit of 


Corsican attire by means of which 
he hoped to stfmulate public interest 
and to call attention to himself. 
contrived to get a friend to present 
him to the Prime Minister, and actu- 
ally called on Lofd Chatham, wearing 
‘this Corsican costume. ‘ 


He 


Boswell wore this same costume 


when he: went to..the Shakesperian 
‘jubilee at Stratford in the autumn of 
1769. He published an account of the 
| festivities 
together with a print of himself wear- 


in the London Magazine, 


The 
accompanies it con- 


“Of the most remarkable masks 


‘upon this occasion was James Bos- 
well, Esq., 
Corsican chief. He entered the amphi- 
theater about twelve o’clock. On the 
front of his cap was embroidered in 
gold letters,—Viva la Liberta,—and on 
one side of it was a handsome blue 
feather and cockade, so that it had 
‘an elegant as well as a warlike ap- 
‘pearance. 
‘that it was not proper for a gallant 
Corsican. So soon as he came into the 


in the dress of an armed 


He wore no mask, saying 


Besides his Account of Corsica, 


There is much in 


literary 
Inasmuch as 


A Passer-by 


sails crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the 


urgent West, 
clouding, 


thy quest? 
Ah! -soon, when Winter has all our 


vales opprest, 
hail is hurling, 
or rest 


sails furling? 


there before thee, in the country 
that well thou knowest, 


odorous air: 


thou goest, 
And anchor queen of the strange 


shipping there, 
masts bare; 


to the snow-capp’d, grandest 
is over the feathery 


palms, more fair 


still, thou standest. 


nameless, 

I know not if, aiming a fancy, I 
rightly divine 

a 
courage blameless, 

Thy port assured in a happier land 
than mine. 


From the » Etching by Z Emily Burling W aite 


HOSE of us who have wandered 
about the world like to be re- 


| minded by a vivid drawing of 


some place we have seen; those 
of us who must sit at home and do 
our traveling vicariously are grateful 
to the artists who make the countries 
and peoples of. other continents alive 
to us. And today there are many hun- 
dreds of lesser artists doing this. 
They have gone about the world note- 
book in hand and brought back to us 
illustrations of their travels. They 
are content to portray the world as it 
appears to the ordinary human being. 
Their pictures have the same relation 
to art as have travel books to litera- 
ture: they may or may not be great 
literature depending on the greatness 
of the writer,‘but they are in any case 
—always supposing the work is de- 


cently and sincerely done—a pleasant 


and profitable method of learning to 
know how other men in other coun- 
tries live and look. 

Artists who draw such pictures for 
us are illustrators !n the broader 
sense of the term, not because their 
work often appears as what we call 
illustration in books but because their 
work is illustration as Mr. Berensen 
defined it when he said that it “is 
everything which in a work of art 
appeals to us, not for any intrinsic 
quality, as of color or form or com- 
position, contained in the work of art 


which included his Journal of a Tour |jtself, but for the value the thing 
to Corsica, he superintended the col- | 

lection and publication of a series of 
essays, entitled British Essays in be- 
half of the Brave Corsicans, by sev- 
eral hands. . 
the book about the rights of man and 
Corsica as the fortress of liberty, but 
the mark of “propaganda” is upon the 
essays one and all, go that they can 
hardly lay claim to any 
character whatsoever. 
it was necessary to publish the volume 
anonymously, as voicing the mind of 
a large though unidentified public, it 
necessarily lacked that personal touch 
which distinguishes everything else 
that Boswell ever wrote, and which 
makes even his proof-corrections de- 
lightful reading. —Chauncey B. Tinker, 
in “Nature’s Simple Plan.” 


represented has elsewhere, whether 
in the world outside,-or in the mind 
within.” “Yet note that even under 
what seems a stringent defining of the 
word Mr. Berensen still admits illus- 
tration to its place as a work of art. 
Many of the old masters are merely 
very great illustrators; nearly all 
genre painters are illustrators; and, 
because they are genre most of the 
Japanese color prints would fall into 
the same category of illustration. 


Charles Cotton’s Work 


He is, no doubt, a minor poet; but 
a minor poet in the true sense, in 
which the emphasis falls less upon 
the minority than the poetry. He 
makes no great flights; he has not 
even any great lines. His fancy is 
sometimes extravagant.... But he 
has a most beautiful purity of tone. 
The little things he has to say he 
says with an exquisite lucidity and an 
ease of which only those who have 
tried (in vain) to recapture ‘it -know 
the underlying labours. Consider, for 
instance, these lines from 
Fall.”” She fell, 


“As I have seen a snow-white Dove 
Decline her bosom from above, 

And down her spotless body fling, 
Without the motion-of the wing, 
Till she arrest her seeming fall 
Upon some happy pedestal.” 


The purity of the language is so en- 
chanting that we almost forget how 
exact it is. “Decline her bosom” 
seems almost too limpid, till we re- 
member the sudden joyous plunge of 
the pigeon’s breast, as though she 
loved to feel the rush of air against 
it. That “fling,” that “seeming fall,” 
that “happy” pedestal—it is surely 
the topmost perfection of minor poe- 
try; and such perfection that we have 
to drag our minds pretty deep to be 
sure that it is minor and not major. 
Or take, again, the slightly more 
characteristic lines from the “Evening 
Quatrains,” 


“The shadows now so long do grow, 

That brambles like tall cedars show, 

Mole-hills seem mountains, and the 
ant 

Appears a monstrous elephant. 


“A very little flock, 


“Celia’s [ 


He er and akova'tie “ite 
naar of fereutlo which saw Queen 


“In shape no bigger than an agate- 
On the ‘forefinger of an alderman.” 


There is a quality, perhaps more eyi- 


dent’ in the whole set of verses from 
which’ these isolated two are taken, of 
simple serenity-—-of a kind of smiling’ 
clarity. It is as though, in the first 
cool of a summer evening, our per- 
ceptions 
were browsing idly over the land- 
scape. at course, the shadow of an 
ant could never really look like a mon- 
strous elephant. We know that. 
Cotton has given us a poem of fancy 
for the time of fancy. His quatrains 
have a delightful psychological apt- 
ness; they are in every sense of the 
word, “happy. 

His three sets of quatrains on Morn- 


.ing, Noon, and Evening in the country 


where he lived so long mark the high- 
ést point of sustained excellence 
reached by him in poetry. It may be 
said that they are not profound. They 
are none the worse for that. The 
truth is that profundity is a quite 
modern, almost modish, demand to 
make of nature-poetry a demand 
which, though it has secured for us 
Wordsworth’s finest work, has also 
produced the much less permanent 
philosophisings of Meredith. 

There is no religiosity in Cotton’s 
nature-poetry; instead, there are 
flashes of quiet and luminous beauty, 
with the added charm of gaiety. 


“The merry lark now takes her wings 

And long’d-for day’s loud welcome 
sings, 

Mounting her body out of sight 

As if she meant to meet the light.” 


'The last two lines have precisely the 


same restrained perfection as the pic- 
ture of the falling dove. They are 
lovely with a classical loveliness. 
And then, a verse further on in the 
same poem (on Morning), what could 
be more simply sweet, more fragrant 
with country courtesy, than the lines— 


“Now doors and windows are unt- 
barred, 
Each-where 
heard, 
And round about good-morrows fly, 
As if day taught humanity?” 


Even when he becomes fantastic, 
there is a flavor in his conceits. We 
feel that he is light-hearted with a 
country gaiety. He is not engaged in 
the rather frigid occupation of im-' 
pressing the town wits, but in amus- 
ing himself, because in the country 
his thoughts will be dancing. . 
Like Richard Corbet, of whom he sa 
often reminds us, he inspires the* 
mood of country happiness. We can- 
not help believing that he was him- 
self inspired by it.—The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement. 


are cheerful voices 


From the Second 
Epode 


Happy the man, in busy schemes un- 
skilled, 
Who, living simply, like our sires 
of old, 
Tills the few acres which his father 
tilled, 
Vexed by no thoughts of usury or 
gold. 


The tender vine-shoots budding into 
life 
He with the stately poplar-tree doth 
wed, 
Lopping the fruitless branches with 
his knife, 
And grafting shoots of promise in 
their stead. 


Or when rich Autumn o’er the smiling 
land 
Lifts up his head with rosy apples 
crowned, 
Joyful he plucks the pears, which 
erst his hand 
Graffed on the stem they’re weigh- 
ing to the ground. 


What joy, amidst sygh feasts, to see 
the sheep, 
Full of pasture, 
wards come, 
To see the wearied oxen, as they 
creep, 

Dragging the upturned plough- 
share slowly home! 
—Horace: Sir Theodore 

Translations. 


hurrying home- 


Martin’s 


Fiction That Becomes 
Historical 


' Historical fiction proper looks back- 
ward by the help of imagination and 
antiquarian study. But there is an- 
other class of work which we may call 
“contemporary” historical fiction: that 
is, the epic, drama, or novel of con- 
temporary manners, which acquires 
historical value only by the passage 
of time. Just because Homer, Shake- 
speare, and Fielding copied from the 
life of their own day, their work, as 
historical evidence, has a value en- 
tirely lacking to the historical novel 
proper. They give evidence, not indeed 
as to particular events, but as to the 
manners, thought, and customs which 
they knew so well, revealing just 
those phychological shades in which 
chronicles and legal or economic rec- 
ords are deficient. 

At the head of the works of fiction 
that Time has thus transformed into 
historical evidence stand Homer’s 


lays. Ina _ of which we know 
otherwise almost nothing at all—far 
less than we know about the England 
of the Conquest—Homer has rendered 
the daily life and thought of those 
far-off men and women more familiar 
and intimate to us than are the lives 
of any of our English ancestors prior 
to the time of Chaucer. Homer gives 
us a glimpse through the blackest part 


had been untethered and- 


T HAS long been customary to 

. describe “as nmifraculous whatever | actual 

could not be explained by’ physical 
lawa,-—that is, by men’s at sense 
of what causes’ and controls the phe- 
nomena of the material universe, 
Knowing no higher law, this explana- 
tion was of necessity their only refuge; 
for whatever happened in apparent 
‘violation of this law could be explained 
in no other way than by the conclusion 
that it was due to divine intervention, 
and was, therefore, miraculous. This 
long practiced habit accounts for the 
interpretation put upon the works of 
Christ Jesus, which transcend expla- 


of known laws. 

Paul’s declaration, “The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jésus hath made 
me free from the law of sin and death,” 
pertained to the law whose method 
was undiscovered and unknown until 
comparatively recent times, when it 
was revealed by Mary Baker Eddy 
through the discovery of God as Prin- 
ciple, and the reign of His perfect law. 
Because of lack of understanding, the 
conclusion was forced that the mighty 
works done by Jesus were miraculous, 
—that is, were wrought through divine 
intervention in overcoming the orderly 
processes of nature; and it was held 
that he accomplished these works be- 
cause of his sonship with God—a rela- 
tion, it was held, evidenced in his 
divine origin. ‘That his disciples and 
followers were enabled in some degree 
to do likewise was attributed to his 
bestowal of divine power upon them, 
by which it was held that they, too, 
were enabled to set aside the orderly 
operation of law, and to perform heal- 
ing works through divine intervention. 

An important benefit which Christian 
Science has bestowed upon mankind is 
the understanding of divine law and 
its operation, to the purpose that the 
so-called miracle is explained, and de- 
prived of all supernatural aspects. 
This highly desirable result has been 
proved by the students of Christian 


| Science 


_|derstanding of God and His perfect 


| story which Eumezus, the swineherd, 


through gaining, from the 
| writings of its Discoverer and Founder, 
| Mary Baker Eddy, a demonstrable un- 


| law, operating to govern and control 
the universe of Spirit, the only true 
creation. As it is learned that the 
true creation is spiritual, and that the 
physical universe is material and 
therefore unreal, its so-called laws are 
seen to be as false as the counterfeit 
creation itself. 

Moreover, it is learned in Christian 
Science that as God’s perfect law is 
unchangeable throughout eternity, the 
so-called miracles could not be ex- 
plained as resulting from a violation 
of unchanging law. Consequently, it 
was found that instead of being un- 
natural, miracles are, in fact, examples 
of the operation of divine law, correct- 
ing the false sense of substance and 
law manifested in the so-called uni- 
verse. In “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures” (p. 134), Mrs. 
Eddy offers a complete explanation of 
this when she says: “A miracle fulfils 
God’s law, but does not violate that 
law. This fact at present seems more 
mysterious than the miracle itself;” 
and she further adds, “The miracle 
introduces no disorder, but unfolds the 
primal order, establishing the Science 
of God’s unchangeable law.” 

But Christian Science goes much 
farther than to make a statement 


fiction we should still learn from them 
@ great deal about early Greek cus- 
toms, about practices of war and gov- 
ernment, about marriage, land tenure, 
worship, farming, commerce, and 
above all, the methods of seafaring. 
Let anyone read thoughtfully . the 


tells of his life, in the Odyssey, and 
then consider how much history of the 
life of the A®gean, about the seventh 
century, B. C., he has learnt from three 
pages of poetical fiction.” 

After Homer came Chaucer’s Pro- 
logues and Tales and the Elizabéthan 
theatre. We value Ben JaQnson today 
less for his “learned sock” than for 
such learning as he shares with Ho- 
garth and Charles Dickens, the things 
he saw and heard in the pothouses 
and alleys of old London, and repro- 
duced with an art that only the au- 
thor of Falstaff coGld surpass. Beau- 
mont and Filetcher’s Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, which links up Aris- 
tophanes with Gilbert and Sullivan, is 

“of so airy and light a quality” that, 
considered as_ historical evidence, 
many will hold it “but a “shadow’s 
shadow.” And yet I think it helps to 
prove that the old prentice life of 
London once contained a spirit of 
lyrical joy and imagination not to be 
found in the city life of today. 

The views not only .of ordinary 
readers but of historical specialists 
have been deeply affected by Smollett, 
Fielding, and Miss Austen, as regards 
the manners of the squirarchy and 
other classes in South England in the 
early and late eigthteenth century, re- 
spectively. ... 

One of the many rewards for ac- 
quiring historical knowledge is the 
pleasure thereby added to our read- 
ing of the great works of fiction, which 
are becoming historical by the passage 
of time. Their number is increasing 
year by year; already Pickwick and 
the early Victorian novels are begin- 
ning to take on this c r. His- 
torical scholarshi nak Only enables 
us to understand words and refer- 


nation as resulting from the operation ) 


On the Doing of Miracles 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


which, dd aot prove ls pou by 
might 


vine law gained in Christian Science, 
its students are performing many ‘of 
the same so-called miracles performed | 
by the Nazarene and his followers in 

healing divers forms of disease, de- 
stroying sin, comforting the ° 
hearted, and making the blind to se¢. 
Furthermore, it is learned and demon- 
strated that these results follow upon 
the application of divine law in the 
destruction of false beliefs, the procur- 
ing cause of the discordant conditions 
in question. In the destruction of these 
false beliefs it also transpires that the 
equally false claims of law are like- 
wise annulled, since the only law is 
divine. 

The person who has become accus- 
tomed to accept only the evidence of 
the physical senses, and whose sense 
of life and its environment is material, 
knows nothing of Spirit and its opera- 
tion; but when even such materialists 
behold the phenomena of sickness 
healed and sin destroyed, of persons 
reclaimed and redeemed through spirit- 
ual means alone, even such doubters 
are given pause. The order of s0- 
called miracles—miraculous only be- 
cause they transcend the experience of 
physical sense—is seen in the opera- 
tion of true law, which expresses the 
divinely natural rhythm of the uni- 
verse, God’s eternal reign. The miracle 
then ceases to be regarded as pertain- 
ing to the supernatural, and is seen as 
the orderly expression of divine sover- 
eignty made manpifest in human ex- 
perience. 

The understanding that God cannot 
be responsible for evil and its claims 
of law and order is an important step 
in working out one’s salvation. Much 
healing has resulted from this under- 
standing alone, through lifting from 
the troubled heart the burdens of 
sorrow under which it has been labor- 
ng. The good works of Christian 
Science are no longer to be regarded 
as miraculous, but as the natural out- 
come of divine Love’s perfect law 
applied to human problems. On page 
560 of Science and Health Mrs. Eddy 
pertinently says, “The great. miracle, 
to human sense, is divine Love, and 
the grand necessity of existence is to 
gain the true idea of what constitutes 
the kingdom of heaven in man.” So 
the miracle is seen no longer as a 
supernatural happening, but as proof 
of God’s reign. 
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his activity he was more than willing 
to acquire a personal renown as 
“James Boswell, Esq., the Corsican 
traveller.” What traveller has not ex- 
aggerated the _ significance of his 
journeyings? And yet, when due 
allowance has been made for all this, 
there remain a generous devotion to 
a cause and an eagerness to serve a 
friend which it would be both foolish 


Shades thrice the ground that it 
would stock; 

Whilst the smal) stripling following 
them 

Appears a mighty Polypheme.” 


of the “curtain of old night,’ into 
chambers hung with glittering armor, 
and rocky coasts under a burning sun. 
Even “if the Iliad and Odyssey were 
all fiction,” says Professor Gilbert 
Murray, in that most imaginative and 
entrancing of works of scholarship, 
“The Rise 6f the Greek Epic,”— 

“If the Iliad and Odyssey were all 


ences scattered haphazard along the 
page, but adds to our enjoyment of 
the contemporary picture of bygone 
classes and types, each with its social, 
litical,, or religious peculiarities, 
use we see it all in the setting of 
our knowledge of the whole period. 
—Georme Macaulay ‘Trevelyan, | 
Cornhill aagenins 


But for all I have given thee, beauty 
enough is thine, 
As thou, aslant with trim tackle and 
shrouding, 
From the proud nostril curve of a 
prow’s line 
In the offing scatterest foam, thy 
—Robert Bridges. 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY - 
smear, U.S. say | 


We have passed the frontier of ex- 
quisite perception into the kingdom of 
Fancy, that delicate exaggeration of 
the merely physical vision. But there 


| Herorp cE, 
Héravut ve orem Scrence,. 
-Cumtstian Screw ce QUARTERLY. 


white sails crowding. 
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the blade, then the ear, 


‘First 


then the full grain in the ear” 


” 


BOSTON, MONDAY, JUNE 26, 1922 


EDITORIALS 


Prosasty the rumor, emanating from the White 
House and published elsewhere in The Christian Science 
Monitor today, that a plan is 
under consideration for the im- 
position of a tax on light wines 


a 


The Latest 
Liquor 
Project 


the cost of the soldiers’ 
bonus, is not to be taken too 
seriously. Trial balloons of this 
sort are often sent up by poll- 
ticians, and when sufficiently 
buffeted by hostile winds above 
are very promptly abandoned to 
their fate. That this particular balloon will be demol- 
ished by a hurricane of public disapprobation there can 
be no possible doubt. 

The question of the soldiers’ bonus is one that every 
right-thinking man in the United States wishes to see 
Settled with justice to those men who suffered through 
Service in the war, and at the same time in. fairness to 
those producers, workingmen and others, who have on 
their shoulders the burden of restoring the United States 
to a position of general prosperity. The former class 
must not be deserted if in adversity. ‘The latter must 
not he impeded in their efforts by burdensome taxation. 
Especially would it be unintelligent, unstatesmanlike, 
for Congress to enact a bonus in the face of the present 
condition of the Treasury without specifically providing 
the means for raising the required revenue. It is the 
Wildest buncoinbe to say that the bonus question can be 
met out of the payment of interest and principal of the 
foreign indebtedness. Every well-informed person 
knows that these sums cannot be paid in gold, and it 
is equally well known that the pending tariff legislation 
Will prevent their being paid in goods. Moreover, there 
is a very reasonable doubt as to whether all the nations 
thus obligated are in a position to pay at all even if the 
United States were able to accept payment without utterly 
disorganizing its domestic industrial and commercial 
systein. 

President Harding has recognized these facts and has 
very wisely insisted that the bonus bill should not be 
enacted without the specific provision of a tax by which 
the needed revenue would be furnished. It has been 
asserted that without this provision he would yeto the 
bill. Now come the advocates of the destruction of the 
prohibition law, who think they see in this attitude of 
the President an opportunity to enlist the friends of 
the bonus, and that powerful organization the American 
Legion, on the side of their nefarious plan. They 
would have the selling of light wines and beer again 
authorized, and suggest that “by an amendment to the 
bonus bill a tax upon light wines and beer be imposed 
tO raise the necessary revenue for the fulfillment of. this 
purpose. 

Of course the brewers and distillers and their agents 
who are back of this proposition care nothing ‘whatso- 
ever about the former soldiers. If they did they would 


ing 


\'. - }; 


~~. 


know that nothing could be worse for the returned vet-. 


erans of the war than the reopening of the saloens, 
for the maintenance of which those veterans in part 
would pay, and the taxes provided by the operation of 
which would come to a very great extent out of their 
own pockets. The advocates of the restoration of the 
liquor power only see in the present predicament of the 
bonus legislation an opportunity to make a breach in the 
stone wall of prohibition. They would suggest as readily 

taching that provision for the legalization of light wines 

d beer to a bill providing for an enormous expendi- 
ture of revenues in public improvements. To them it 


makes no difference to what purpose these revenues may | 
Never make the 


be applied. They don’t pay the taxes. 
blunder of thinking that the distiller or the saloon-keeper 
_ pays the taxes. It is the customer, the man who befud- 
‘dies his brain with their product, whose pocket is emptied 
by the taxes which they are only too ready to volunteer. 


It is asserted that many members of the Cabinet 


favor this so-called solution of the bonus problem. Mas- 
Sachusetts knows with regret that Secretary Weeks looks 
favorably upon the legitimatizing of the traffic in alcohol 
within “limitations.’”’ But not merely Massachusetts, 
but the rest of the United States, will long hesitate to 
believe that the President, who as a Senator voted for 
the prohibition amendment and for the enactment of the 
Volstead Act, stands ready now to barter the efficiency 
of that epoch-marking reform for a block of votes, no 
matter how great that block may be. The Monitor is 
entirely confident that the mere suggestion of such a 

mirpose on the part of the Administration will be met 

a very prompt disavowal on the part of its head, even 
i a few of the less eminent members of the presidential 
“family may be tottering. 


THE unfriendliness shown the United States by a 
Havana newspaper, La Nacion, seems to have aroused 
more resentment among respon- 
sible Cuban officials than among 
those against whom the attack 
was directed. It is quite evident 
that the chief purpose of La 
Nacion was to increase political 
and partisan dissension in Cuba, 
rather than to voice sincere 
disapproval of Washington’s 
consistent policy in the island 
since the first. intervention in 
1898. The thrust was an unkind and an ungracious one, 
_ nevertheless. It comes with ill grace at this day, twenty- 

_ four years after the United States responded reluctantly 
_ but generously to the Macedonian appeal of downtrodden 


Cuba— 
Then and 
Now 


_ Cuba, to cWarge that Americans were actuated by selfish 
_ Ff ulterior motives in contributing aid to a friendly people 


at the expense of declaring war against an otherwise 
friendly nation. 

| The spontaneous defense of the policy of the United. 
_ States by the Cubans themselves reveals the true estimate 


and heer as a means for meet-’ 


which the loyal people of that Republic shin upon the 
service which has been rendered. But this defense ts not 
necessary to justify America’s attitude in the eyes of 
other nations, The record is open to the world, and 
marks a triumph in what has come to be known as the 
new diplomacy. 
ments of La Nacion serve to emphasize the fact that 
Cuba still has its distracting internal problems. It is a 
favorite subterfuge of the enemies of any government to 
make it appear that the responsible directors of that gov- 
ernment’s policies are influenced or coerced by possibly 
more powerful forces on the outside. This method of 
attack has been used to embarrass President Obregon in 
Mexico, and is still employed with more or less success. 
It has likewise been employed repeatedly, particularly in 
times past, by the factions opposed to the dominant 
administrative forces in the United States. The appeal 
to prejudice is often abundantly effective. | 

Indications are that the loyal people of Cuba, as well 
as the friends of the Cuban Republic elsewhere, will not 
be persuaded by any specious argument that the United 
States is now, or that it ever has been, actuated by any 
undisclosed motive or policy in its dealings with ¢s neigh- 
bors. President Zayas has nothing to apologize for in his 
dealings with. Washington. Neither he nor his Cabinet 
has been dominated by a superior force. The United 
States has never demanded even.that the Cuban people 
acknowledge their gratitude for the timely extension, in 
1898 or since that time, of a friendly helping hand. 


NoTHING is more curious and enlightening in the 
game of combinations, as practiced by France, than the 
manner in which she swings 
from this side to that. Appar- 
ently it is impossible for her to 
be on good terms with every 
nation at once, and the corollary 
of friendship with one country 
is enmity for another. That ts 
| one of the creeds of the old 
| diplomacy, A friendship is al- 
), Ways something directed against 

somebody else. It is calculated, 
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and has a double edge. 
of a neighbor because they respect that neighbor, but 
because they dislike or fear some other neighbor. If 
some day France comes to terms with Germany, the 
chances are that she will be somewhat hostile toward 
england. 

“This is no reflection on a stupid diplomacy. It may 
be observed that at this moment France is undecided 
about her friends and her foes. The impossibility under 
the old conceptions of being friends with everybody at 
the same time has been well brought out in the alternate 
wooings by France of England and America. Why not 
both? Apparently there are those in France who think 
that the three nations cannot unite and sometimes France 
leans toward America and sometimes toward England. 

France’s Washington tactics revealed this error. The 
assumption of M. Briand was that a wedge could be 
driyen in between the two English-speaking nations, and 
that France might profit by the division. A mischievous 
newspaper which had done its best to stir up this imagi- 
nary quarrel was responsible in large part for this notion. 
French policy was to secure American friendship by 
ranging up with America as against England, Nothing 
could be more stupid, because not only was Trance thus 
bound to be regarded as the antagonist of England by 
England—and British propaganda, whether consciously 
organized or instinctively pursued in a peculiar spirit of 
national solidarity which compels every man to take up 
his proper post and repeat the right thing, is often truly 
formidable, not to be compared with the damp and harm- 
less French squibs—but she could not succeed in captur- 
ing the American Nation, which, however, was entirely 
predisposed in France’s favor. On thé contrary, she 
annoyed and disgusted important elements of American 
opinion, when it wa’ seén that there were attempts to 
exploit diplomatic difficulties, when the European feud 
was revealed in multiple manifestations and France ap- 
peared as the stumbling block to full understanding. 

In many ways the unfriendly attitude of America 
was shown. The biggest blow was the demand that bor- 
rowings should be repaid in twenty-five years. All think- 
ing men in France saw that America was lost in a sense 
in which she had not hitherto been lost. Strangely mis- 
led by the organized ovations prepared for Americans in 
France and for Frenchmen in America, France had con- 
sidered that she was making great headway. Suddenly 
she discovered that Senator McCormick, for example, 
was not a French colony because Paris had planted a 
few flags on him. Some of the journals turned upon 
him savagely. France has suffered one disillusion after 
another since the armisticé. Reluctantly she felt that shé 
had failed in America, and probably exaggerated her 
failure in sheer reaction. 

With England her relations had become strained as 
they have never been strained since the days of Fashoda. 
On both sides of the Channel there were proceeding dis- 
cussions about the advisability of repudiating the Entente. 
French newspapers for two years had been fulminating 
against England, who was blamed for having reduced 
French credits on Germany in cleverly staged Supreme 
Council meetings in which the French Premier was al- 
ways worsted by the agile Mr. Lloyd George. England 
found it not to her interest to keep up the pretense that 
Germany.would pay, but France, who had built up her 
budgetary systern on this lie, could not admit it was a 
lie, and attributed her disappointment, not to economic 
realities, but to British policy. 

Still, with America out of the picture, it was held to 
be folly to widen the breach with England. There was 
a sudden fear lest matters had been carried too far, a 
strong \lesire to reknit the friendship with England, to 
close up the European ranks through which German 
diplomacy, were it well directed, could easily drive a 
way. There were clamors for the unreal Pact of Guar- 
antee—a fictitious showy instrument—which had previ- 
ously been_refused. This pact with England, however 
ineffective it would be in a military sense, might at least 
serve as a political pretense. Without truly settling the 


But the somewhat ill-considered state-, 


People are not always friends | 


: _ dozen separate disputes nis oa haq sprung up between the 


two Channel countries, the pact would be hailed as a 


reaffirmation of the pledge of unity of front. 


France genuinely wished to make up the quarrel with 
England. But how? How was it possible for M; 
Poincaré to unsay all he had said? It was not possible 
immediately, not was it possible in Stipreme Council 


. meetings. The only chance for M. Poincaré to escape 


from the dilemma of breaking completely with England 
or surrendering publicly and swiftly his previously ex- 
pressed opinions, was to resort to the mysterious, and 
slow process of diplomacy by correspondence. An dis- 
patch-box diplomacy it is always possible without great 
publicity, without astonishing somersaults, to shift 
gradually one’s position, to effect compromises, to shuffle 
the cards until the combinations are unrecognizable. 
Everything in the character of M. Poincaré—his 
cautiousness, his love of order, his tendency to secre- 
tiveness—coincided with this. political necessity of abah- 
doning the blazing Supreme Council meetings on which 


all eyes were fixed. He, too, would be dismissed were © 


he to bow to necessity—whose alias is understood to 
be Lloyd George—in a widely advertised diplomatic 
conclave. 

Genoa presented diffictities. The. French delegates 
would either be swamped under the waves of opinién 
of the world‘ or their isolation would be shown up in 
the most unpleasant manner. The word isolation is 
coming to ring dismally in French ears. America, Eng- 


» * 


land, Italy, lost.or in danger of being lost; Spain fighting © 


a tariff war with France; the Succession States of Cen- 
tral Europe somewhat uncertain; Germany looking across 
the Rhine with eyes of hate; Russia, whether _Red or 
White, unforgetful of France's anti-Russian policy 


emphasized even by France's rapprochement with the 


Turks. 
So France is casting about for allies. In default of 
England there is America, and if America stands aloof, 


then Poland and the Petite Entente must be held; and, 


. the last resort even a Franco-German accord is possi- 
ile. 
ments. Diplomacy he would keep in the professional 
held of purely ambassadorial negotiations. Economics 
he would intrusf to the experts, who could arrive at 
sensible or at least possible decisions without, compro- 
mising the Government and without exciting an undue 
and dangerous interest in the public. But he is above 
all anxious to havesigned the Anglo-French Pact. 


REPRESENTATIVES Of the Canadian universities, in 

convention, have appointed a committee to report on the 
feasibility of founding a Cana- 
dian graduate school, possibly at 
Ottawa. At the convention in 
Winnipeg,” Frank D. Adams, 
dean of McGill University, and 
‘R. W. Brogk, dean of the Uni- 
versity of ~ British Columbia, 
seemed to be of the opinion that 
the proposed graduate school 
would help to retain the services 
of Canadian university-trained 

men for Canada. At present, hundreds of these are go- 
ing to the United States and elsewhere for the higher 
training, they said, and are being absorbed into the serv- 
ice of those countries. 

It is a commendable ambition to see a national gradu- 
ate school.established for Canada. Dean Brock thought 
that Ottawa would be the suitable place to establish a 
school. It is the capital city of Canada, visited by’almost 
every distinguished man who comes to the Dominion, A 
large-staff and invaluable facilities for graduate research 
work are already located in Ottawa. Professors could 
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be borrowed also from various Canadian universities 


and brought to Ottawa from time to time, to superintend 
research work, or to give special courses of lectures. 
Many Canadian university men take post-graduate 
courses at Harvard. Some go to universities in Great 
Britain. From the Canadian point of view, it may-seem 


a serious national loss when young university men tend — 


to take up occupations in the cauntries abroad. It is 
possible that there are compensating benefits to Canada, 
however, by this permeation of the larger nations, numer- 
ically larger, with men of especial ability from the Do- 
minion. Once upon a time there were loyal Scots who 
viewed with much concern the migration of young Scots- 
men to London. No one now has any doubt about the 
mutual benefit of this bridge of understanding, built by 
the Scottish universities between Scotland and England. 

Cecil Rhodes founded a great scholarship system to 
promote this. movement between the English-speaking na- 
tions on a world-wide bdsis. The value of the Rhodes 
Foundation as an influence toward amity and cooperation 
between the British Empire and the United States is in- 
estimable, and as Lord Milner said recently, it was never 
more necessary than at present. 


Canada’ s position is almost like the keystone of the. 
“main arch in a bridge of understanding between the 


United States and Great Britain. The Canadian univer- 
sities are contributing much to the building of that en- 
during structure. The idea of a Canadian graduate 
school is worthy of encouragement and support. Nothing 
is being lost, however, to the ultimate service of humanity 
by the present happy arrangement whereby many Cana- 
dian graduates are welcome to take So-grecuate courses 
in the United States. 


Many an educated woman, not too well blessed with 
this world’s goods, has to attend to “the washing” at 
home. Why should not a well-educated woman attend to 

“the washing” in a hotel? The manager of the Savoy 
Hotel, London, sees no reason te the contrary, and so 
it comes about that Miss M. G. Champion, a Queen's 
College graduate and a cousin of the poet, John Drink- 
water, is manager of the Savoy laundry, and the two 
telephone operators there are Miss K. M. Cornish, B. A. 
of Liverpool University, and Miss Wadsworth, B. A. of. 
Manchester University. . It may be taken for granted that 
the linen will be no less white, and the laundry vans will 
net go in and out with less punctuality because the world 
of these three ladies is a little larger than the circumfer- 
ence of the washtub. 


What M. Poincaré would prefer are quiet arrange- - 


Few Knieahaaine have so eniensid atl to the 
people of London, proud and humble alike, as has Chief 
scott eesiaepa aetna Justice Taft; few a & 
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5 A New hospitality which the Beis ex: 
tend to those w they respect. 

encher oe This for the reason that.they feel 
Mr. Taft shares in their ideals, 
kindles to their traditions, which } 
he recognizes to be his also. He 


visits’ London to study. the 

| prompter administrative prac- 
esses of the laws Which are the common heritage of 
E nglish-speaking peoples. It is, .therefore, iarly 
gracious that, in their generous impulse to show him 
every courtesy, the members of the British bar should have 
chosen to make Mr. Taft an Honorary Bencher of the 
Middle Temple, an honor extended to'but two other 


, Americans, former Ambassador Choate and John W. 


Davis, recent Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. By 
entering this august company Mr. Taft becomes a par- 
ticipant in the ancient associations of this renowned place, 
set apart for the uses of lawyers since the reign of Edward 
III, when the Knights Hospitallers of the Order of St. 
John leased their property adjoining the river to a group 
of students, of the'common law. The installation took 
place in’ Middle Temple Hall, with its magnificent tim- 
bered roof dating from the E lizabethan age, under which 
Shakespeare’s ‘Twelfth Night” was first seen upon any 
boards, and “Good Queen Bess” danced at the revels 
with handsome young Christopher Hatton 

Perhaps Mr. ‘Taft would hardly a 2 with Charles 
Lamb, who was born in the Temple afd therefore biased, 
that it is “the most elegant spot. in the metropolis” ;. 
.though he might well admit its right to be considered the 
mellowist and kindliest!. When City sunshine is the rarest 
of phenomena, a few slanting rays invade these Peaauine 
softly — up Spenser’s “‘bricky towfes,” bri oo ae 
remote’ courts hedged about with pte dwe 
ings, set off by fountains frequented by scores of an 
ing sitio Along ndafrow passages,..under mould 
arches, move the Benchers, black g6wns swifiging to.therr ~~ 
stride; they disappear into doorways which knew Go ta 
smith, Dr. Johnson, Cowper, F Fielding: ‘foiter ‘upon. 


rdens whee. ume 
once grew the red and whi te roses of the: oper 
and of Lancaster. | ; 
After the Chief Justice has stared in Bem 
significant induction dinner,’ he tah har ie 
historic precincts, redolent with memories o: ‘ | 
and famous personages, without a quickened ne of his” 
responsibility as interpreter of one braiith. of th he Eng- 


terraces’ overlooking the. 


lish-speaking peoples to another. His visit, phy - Ba ae 


tributed much -toward better sunderst ime se oe 
sympathy, especially through his: arene words, spoken 
at the dinner of the Pilgrims: Pee. Raga 


We (Americans) are 1 bstsutvenis | 
partnership with the nations of the wene a 

of responsibility for what the world does. 

its lessons have not been lost on us... . Ac. 

with no official mandate, I beg the Britons wh 
addressing, not to be misled by the temporary ebull 
of one faction or’ another, but to count on: a e. fu 


real exigency and which oda | 
friendship with Great Britain as @ 
security for the pence of we } world, + - 
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contentedly amid musty traditions, will som 
heartedly ‘broach quite drastic innovatior 
point arose recently, when the public | 
through an article in a monthly 
changes in the Cabinet system. The ¢ 
than a century, has been, in theory happy 
family of, ministers, all thinking > alee! and discussing = - 
affairs of stafe without mtinutes or notes or any formali- | 
— ties, behind lock and key, where domestic squabbles, 
any, could not escape to the world without. | 
appears, the Lloyd Georgian Coalition Cabinet ‘os | 
meet informally or in private at all. Its s ares 
attended by members of a secretariat of over @ finde, “ 
who carefully récord the proceedings. Incidental eee 
Cabinet makes no pretense of domestic felicity, ye hag a 
temporary partnership between rival political groups. 
Though the discovery has caused some stir among stick- 
lers for the Constitution, nobody, generally speaking, has 
so far “seem'd one pony the worse.” | 


For the first time’in the seven centuries’ history of 
the House of Commons, an infant has occupied a place 
there. Not a legalinfant, as was the case in Georgian 
days when boys of 19 .e6uld write M. P- after their 
names, but a child in the arms of its mother. A lady up 
from the country presented a ticket of admission to: the 
Strangers’ Gallery. She had a nine-months old baby with. 
~her, and as she could not leave “Her Majesty” to look 
after herself, and as the policeman tould not be asked 
to mind her, it had to go with its mother into -the 
Commons chamber. Very prettily the little one demeaned 
herself, making friends-with the other “strangers” sitting 
near, and even with the stately attendant.‘ She did not 
cry once. Indeed, in the matter of decorous behavior 
she set an example to some of the members on the floor 


below. 


“Ir you want to know the power of Euripides, pro- 
duce a Greek play in a place like Camberwell.” This was 
the advice given at a conference of head mistresses in 
London by Miss Brock, who spoke from pleasant experi- 
ence in her own school in oft-derided Camberwell. She 
began with Gilbert Murray translations; then the girls 
wanted to learn Greek; then some of them put on a Greek 
play, in which the whole school and many of the parents — 
found the greatest delight. That little bit of Greek, said 
Miss Brock, leavened the whole lump of the school. The_ 
real reason for giving the girls access to Greek literature 
was that it was precious as a canon of beauty in these 
days of veering fashion and nnaterial ‘values. There 
should. be nothing but the best for the cekiren: 


